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PREFACK. 


Thb valutthlc contrilmtionB to the gMgraphy and 
politicnl history of Ceniwl rVsia printed from time to 
time nt St. IVtoRbors bo tdm^l rn««'y lost to this 
country, owing to tbnir l«ing published in tiro Rnssinn 
Inn^mgt. The great interest which Central Asm Inn. 

1 Jy attracted, in eoifSequoneo of recent pol.ttcnl 
nveura in the Klnmat of KnVnn, nnd th* eomparahve 
ip.o™nee which hns prevailed in E»gl.md repeoting 
the true position nf Rnssin in those distant regtonn, 
have induced us to utakt* enUectiou oMhe most 
iinimnunt of the Bussln?-Wens!s reining to the 
.object, a..d to pnts.ift*thcm to'the pubbe m nn 
English form. Tl.e «.reral chnptcra compnstng this 
volume, on their originul nppcsrat.ee at St. Petersburg, 
«citcd considerable interest, an.l their «treral authors 
ore weU-hnowu Bnssisu travellers and geographers, who 
bsTO ini.de Central Arin their special study.. 
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the OdCOTiTit^ of joTinicjrs ntii] in Ocii- 

iml Afljfi here pncscntetl to the rcaitcr, those of Ofiptmii 
\ nliklitiTidf in DzTmEttria jmtl Eauteni Turkestan (>ecupv 
a promiuriit pomtion. Since the dnys of i[Qn.tj Polo 
njiil the Jesuit Gitfts, no Eiiropenijj, with the cxeeptioti r>f 
A. Sehliiigiiitweitj hoa* to OTirknon'lctliTp^ penetmtrrl into 
tha'ic cocintrics. The fear and jealouny of Euraijoaiis 
and the reHgiou5 fnnatjeiam of the people m^alc that 
country qiiito iimcccsailjle to nicHh?ni ecplocera, and 
the moiimfut fate of the cuterpriain^ travellej at 
KcwhgDr IB an iUiiHtxation of the danger Trith which 
any attempt ti> rcncli it is beset. The travels of 
ValULhiuof throngh Daangaria am! Chinese Turkestnn 
were ijerfomaed under aingularly favourahlc eircum- 
stances. Although an oEBcer in the Ritsautn senice 
aud a man of gooti education, he is the son of a 
KirgHu Sultan and a native of the Step|ies. He h 
e<msequentiy well acquainted with the language and 
ctistouis of the people of Ccutrul Asia, and could go 
amongst them without exciting the lejLst Buapicion 
of Ijcing coutic<*ted with Hnssia. He succeeded in 
rejKjhiiig Kashgar in the train of a Kokan caravan, 
under the ossiiniwl character of a .^fargliilan merehant. 
His deaeriptiou of Kashgar, and of the jKiUHcal state of 
hasHtem Turkestan, will Ij^ acknowledged as on im- 
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]]ortatit tuldidou to thp apantj' iiifarmation we lu yet 
coiictniiiiff lliat country. 

Tlie chapters iltwjriptivc of tUc [mUtical rcbtiaiifi of 
Huftaia with the dilFereat Khiiimt^j and nf the mcmner 
ill will eh the power of liu liccu couecUiduted iu 

the Kirghii Stepp tj and dm the line of the Sjt- Daria or 
JaxorteSj wLU, it ia hoped, cnahio the EiigihiU public to 
fonzi a cum^ct idea of the present attitude of Rn^fliu in 
Central Asiaj uiid in prest^utin^ to o«r reatifra ttieae 
Utiesiuu narratives and descriptiotia, wu cannot omit to 
point niut that, us tlie work of geogniplicm and men 
of sinctico, it Jma been cxcjcutesd with impartinUty and 
Vi itbout any political object. 

The recent captiiTO of sginc Kokan and for- 

tre-sses, and the formation of a new province with the 
title of Ttirkcstan, Jinve inerea'^tl the apprehensions 
that have Inxm cutertaiued liy a portion of the English 
public of hostile intciiticns against British Didia. The 
junction of tlic line of the Syr-Daria with that of 
Eastern Siberia has ecrtaiidy aildcd a considoifiilile 
piece of territorj' to the fruiiticr of Knaaia, on winch a 
distinct milittiry frontier may now be drawn from the 
tjoH>it!Wi mountains oiitlie.\mur River tu the mouth of 
the Jaxortes in the Sea of Aral, Before that junction 
wa* eficcied by the capture of Ikirkcstaii and Chem- 
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kent, the railiury c<»lonioK on the Syr-Dnrin had no 
comraunication with the ^rruon of Fort Vtnruoe, the 
Mouthenimoat point on the frontier of Eaatem Silx*rin, 
except hy the cireuitoua route of Orenburg, The 
obligation which Rui<8ia ha* incurred of protc'cting the 
{MutortU Kirghixea under her allegiance again*t the 
marauding cxpetlition* of the subject* of the Khan of 
Kokan, frrtjucutly ncccaaitatea measun^ of retaliation 
und chastisement. It was, therefore, not the gain in 
territory, but the necessity of establishing a continuity 
of cuuiinunication, and a consolidation of power with 
a view to tranquil possession, tluit prompted the rcc.*iit 
encroaehmeut* of Russia on the dominions of the 
Khan. 

Tlierc is no doubt that Bokhara and Khiva, as well 
as Kokan, are entirely at the mercy of Russia, and will 
probably, in the course of time, become subject to it; 
but a perusal of this book will afford some evidence of 
the present uselessness of such conquests to an Empire 
already too large and unwieldy, thinly |»coplcd at its 
centre, and just entering upon a long and perhaps 
troublesome process of political reorganisation. De¬ 
signs, however, on British India may quite as well lie 
entertained with a force on the Caspixui as with an 
army at Bokliara. The same distance would have to 
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be paNMHl by the invading force before reaching 
Afghanistan, and the Mune dangers would hare to be 
encountered by it from a BritUh amiy rapidly moved 
on by railways mid rivers, mid furnished with abundant 
supplies. 

On the other liand, the security and development of 
the Russian trade witli Central Asia must eventually 
benefit EnglmuL Bokhara at present supplies Russia 
with cotton, dried fruits, and other goods, mid imports 
their value from Russia, half in hardware, wooden 
boxes, mul coarse prints, mid half in specie. TIuit 
siMrde is all that the Central Asiatics have to offer in 
return for English manufactured goods, which tliey 
highly esteem, but which they cannot buy with their 
inferior products. As prosperity, coming in the wake 
of tranquillity, becomes more general in the plains of 
Turkestan, so will the demand for English mauulac- 
turcs and the means of purchasing them, now almost 
absent, become available. In the meanwhile, and apart 
from all political considerations, the continued efforts 
of Russimi men of science to throw light on a region of 
tlic worlil so little known mid so highly interesting, 
cminot but meet with tlic sympathy of Uuj English 
public, and merit its worm approval. 

The engravings which illustrate the book arc from 
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Iiliotogtupbs taken on tiie Bjwt Hunii^ General 
last fiiisfiioD to KIihul ami l}f>khaiiaj tiiul thia accciti- 
pftii3iiig map Iia:$ been carefully compiled from the 
most recent Kuwfian foureesi wliUc for the iutrodne- 
tiou we arc indehtwl to the late Mr. Hume Greenfidd, 
foroicrly AsaiAtant Secretan^ to the Rojal Gcograpbietd 
Societyj wliOHo ToJoahlc nBsifltaucti iu tlie work 

ami rotiducting it tbrongb the press we cannot sufll- 
cieiitl}' aekuowledge^ 

J. A.siJ It. Micbell. 
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SKETCUKS OF TRAVEL 


IX VAKIOfS MJlGIOXX t.ir 


CKXTRAL ASIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 
i\"rttoi>i:cTioN. 

Mncfi of the uncertainty attaching to the imiiiciise 
region hitherto known to English rentiers under 
the general name of Tartary, is undoubtedly due 
to the per^'eraity with which each fresh traveller 
adopts a neiv spelling fur himself, upon some 
recondite princijjle of plionogrnphy. Every such 
attempt, moreover, is sure to provoke hostile criti¬ 
cism, and, in so doing, to elicit new views of 
philology, which tend «tiU further to |)erpic55 the 
studeiR.. Another element of dithciilty, which 
setuns to have l>een pretty riuich overlooked, is that 
thelune'shopeil tract—eslending over 52* of longi* 

a 
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tiKle, L €. from Orenburg in lat* 51 IS' N. o5 12' E. 
to KiaJihta, on the ineriHiun of 107’ E., md 
in uboiit the £iime latitude, the main width of 
>rhieh, however, owing to the physieul eon figura¬ 
tion of the spurs of the Altai, lies between the 
inueh lower parallels of tO" and Ht*—forms a 
sort of dehat cable In ml for at least four, if not 
five, distinct languages—natiiel)', the Persian, the 
Bokhiirinn,thc Thibetan, and the Mongol inn ^ besides 
the recently intmded Russian. With respect to 
at least two of these, the first and hist’named, tiie 
contempt generated by a higher civiliKation 
naturally indnees n system of nomenclature 
founded upon the language of the more civilized 
\1 and, in consequence, difTering iiidely 
from the indigenous appellations by which the 
more prouiincnt places am known to the nutivcs. 
In consnlling, therefore, the accompanying transla¬ 
tions from the Russian of the works of Vnliklianof, 

^ eninkof, and others, it is necessary to l>cjir in 
mind that it is quite possible any given spot has 
Ijecn already visited and described bj' Europeans, 
who have contented thcraselvcs with the names 
bestowed hy their native guides. A noted instance 
of this is the perv'crsity with which Russian hvdro- 
grftphers and Russian travel I ejs, when sjieakiug of 
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tilt region watert’d iiv tlic ri\XT Svr-i>imj>, j>cr!iis- 
tently speak of Fort Verovski, ii slmngfioid on the 
ranivnn route from JkAbaim to Pet ro^mvlovsk (iir 
JSilicria, llio m. W. of Omsk), fpnte n.'ccntly cmi' 
strncted to check the imdiieity of the Kirghiz Ci»s- 
Hticks, ignoring titat since the close ot Inst century 
im important native town has existeil on I lie 
o|>|Ki«ite hank, which will Ixi found in all the ticst 
maps under the name Ak-ilesjid, There is ^wrhnps 
a political reason for these attempts to extingttlsh the 
native nnnies, since it is notorious that both Ver^ 
sia and Kussia have long been endeavouring to find 
their wav eastward and s^raUhwariL The exhaus¬ 
tive system of ngricnlttire which travellers have 
descnlied as charaeferixing Persia, and which, with 
lulvantages hardly ei:^ualled, certainly imt snqnvsscil, 
by any Oriental country, still keeps her impoverished 
andeonsetpicnlly warlike along h»^r frontier line, will 
readily oecoiint for the attempts of that |.H>wer tn 
subjugate the moiiutalnoiis region, interspenk'd with 
fertile vallevs, which forms her Kaateni baundiir>\ 
Hence the {Krnnmeiitt feeling of irritation which 
prevails among the 11 ill-tribes all along the X.W. 
frontier of our Indian Empire, and the constant re- 
^^l^renlx^ every few years, of some miserable 
.s<]nabble about Herat, ivbicli, although distant 5llU 
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miles of the wildest mountidu desert fmiii AtUxik, 
It \» still the fftsldon to cnll ** the key of India in 
these days, when Bombay is only twenty days 
distant from I>ondon, and when Bombay and Cnl- 
eiitta are tliemselvea on the eve of heing hnm^ht 
vritiun three days of each other liy the flevelopiijent 
of our rnd ian railways. 

A cureory glance at the map ini|^ht, at first 
sight, seem to give some ground for alanii^ when 
we find that Russia lias virtually pushed forward 
her outposts to wdthin 300 miles of the British 
frontier on the north. But the barrier here is even 
more impassable than that to the westward, siinie 
there intervenes hetween the ^Enacovite and the 
supposed secret object of all Ids movements and in¬ 
ti ignes in those regions, tlie mighty barrier of the 
Iliiidoo Kooslu and the Kuen Lnn, which rise 
like a wall, feet high, with scartxdy a crest 

or depression throughout their entire extent—noiie 
certainly practicable for an army vtith the ma/eri^ 
and Appliances of war us waged by 19th cen- 
turv' civilization. The tmth is that, in the in¬ 
terests of science imd humanitv, Great Britain 
ought to rejoice thatany fomiof Kuropean civilization 
is penetrating the howling wilderness that lies to 
the North of the II imalaya. Seen re Ijehind that 
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ituj> 3 ssiil>lc biilw'nrk) still iiiort! scciir© in iIjc 
i\m\ elevation in tlie s«ilt; af notions of the vnst 
Ijopulation winch tU'stiny has cnumutted to lu-r 
charge* she ought to view w ith feelings of sym- 
jMithy anil intei-cst any policy that will replace the 
harbiirities of such men iw llotija Khim, ami (he 
other nitfians that infest the territory conterminous 
with OUT omi to the N,iV.W, 

The phantom. UowevcT, of a Kiissimi invasion of 
India has so completely posscsscil cei-taiu chisses 
of f/fttd MUMCfi, that it is possible a suceinct sketch 
of the physical pctmlinTitii^ of the emintry may not 
he out of place, ami sneh a synopis would at all 
cventa be reqnireil to enable the reader to rmnpre- 
heml the following pages, Onr iguomnee of the 
region in question has long been nuulc u matter of 
reprooeh ti> us. ami our Uuowledge. chiefly c‘on- 
j^x'tural/* has lascn stigmatketl as iv disgrace to 
science, “owing to its wretched slate of imperfec¬ 
tion/' It would perhaps puazle those who thus 
readily im|)each the cnergn^ which has already 
saeriheed so many valuahle liv«yi in this very 
t'ountry. if we were to nsk them to devise means 
for throwing open to Anglo-Sasoii enterprise a emm- 
try where emphatically every man carries hin life in 
Ids haml l^oinething mortt is i-eiiumul to prove Ltwi* 
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*'Gnvnrtt!" ns t'acli sncceediiijc traveller rectuls 
Irtyfore the hardships aiul rhm^erB of a jonruey 
thrnugli Little Bokham. Lloiiiid that hind of ni^ 
nmncc, the ffeiiiiis of the ^Vest has flung a nnsntle of 
rctinernent, liJl a sort of notion has giit nhnmd that 
the virtncs of savage life, biiriLshi^l fititn Xottli 
Afiieriea, still siinlve among the hordes of the 
Kirghi 2 Knisaks, the Kura KoIpnkSj the Dkuii- 
garifttis, aiul the Knshgnrinns, Every Khan is a 
kettimoTx or Alaris^ and iiniong the peminial snows 
r>f tbo Pamir, or the great tnhic-land in wddrh the 
liiflns takes its rise, the iruagiiintioii delights to 
pietnrc a state ot primeval innocence and Areadiati 
simplicity, instead of one of coiistoiit w ar, disgraced 
hy more than the ntrocitieft that ordinarily ai'coui- 
jMiny Orientni vrarfare. 

^ Anything like a physico-getigrnphical and ethno¬ 
graphical sketch ol Central Asia must iicccssarilv 
be a compilation of every aiitlioritv from the days 
of Euhruqiiis otJO, and pfciikinson if00 years ago, 
to the moix> ruodeni researches of Lcsvchiiio, 
Abholl^ Wtiod, IfiurncBp Conoily, Jiikoforor, Mon- 
ravief, etc. These have been in many instances 
i^orrcctcd by the researches since uindc under the 
iLiispici^ of tJiiC Bnssiaii Gerigrapliicid yoriety^ 
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auttiorities whose sketcheji of travel tioiiv make their 
iipjx^araiKre for the firit time hi im English transla¬ 
tion. Enough, however, remains to enable us to 
supply a general idea of the entire region, distniguish- 
iiigthe various KhanaU, and tnicing their general 
history till within what may he called the historic 
IHjriod, which may ho stated as commencing only 
within the last ten years j in fact, since the Russian 
Govcruuiciil haa begwn to enforce some sort of order, 
partly by the establishment of armed atationa and 
forts* partly by offering to tbc towns whitb used to 
Ik: great cntrepfits of trade an outlet for their pro¬ 
ducts through Western Silicria and Russia in Europe, 

Western or Independent Tartaiy, os it wns 
called in the tcxt-hfxiks of geography of the hist 
generation, conipriscs the following main divisions, 
which, for convenience sake, we shall euuniemte 
Ht-riatim, Ixgiiming with the river Emba, which, 
after a AVesterly course of 30(1 niilea falls into the 

Caspian in 4?’ N* bS la L.: 

L 'fhe country i^outh of the river Einba, leinha 
v>r Jem, consists of a tahk-hmd which separctes the 
Caspian and .Uni, and rises to an average clevatiaii 
of hid feet according to a profile sketch w hich 
tin,; apiK-on-d in U'svchiue’s work on the Klighm 
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Kaisjiksj rikI whJcfi wc iicproffuce ill the Appendix. 
This teblednnd, known as the Ust-Urt, is Bhout '2Mi 
iiiiies in Icnpth, and extends tlie whole width, 
161) miles* between the two sean. The entire 
East side of the plateau forms a bold coast line 
along the Western shores of the Sen of AniUind at 
S.E. comer it turns abruptly to the W.N.W,, the 
angle thus formed at the SAV. corner of the Sett 
of Aral being known as 'The Tchink/' The UsbUrt 
i\ hi fact, the SAWcontinuation and extremity of the 
great Steppe of the Kirgliiit Kausaks, this portion 
forming ]>art of the teriitoiy- of the Ivosser Jfnrde- 
If. South of the Usbllrt, and of the Sea of 
Aral, is the Khanat of Khiva, iuclnding the desert 
plain of Kharesm, and the oasis of the satiio name, 
us also the rich, well-uatered plain of Jlei^, 37’ 
2S X’,* (lt2 Ul E, This legioii, also known in 
older geographies aa i’uran, is Ijouiided, according 
to Captain Abbott, on the S. by an irregiiimr curv¬ 
ing line, extending from the river Attreck, which 
delwnches into the S.E, angle of the Caspian, in 
37' X'., 54' E* nearly to llemt, where it tiinis X\, 
and l^joomea the Eastern hoiindaty of the Khanat, 
The Eastern lioundary follows an iiaaginarv line 
conx^sponding pn;tty clasely with the 63* inen'iiiun. 
crossing tile Uxns* or Atim-Daria, almut !>0 inilcs W. 
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<if liokhara, and l» thcii^e prolougetl iinrllrwurd till 
it intercepts tlie Syr^Daria, or about 12d 

miles; fmn its monlli. ‘I’lic area comprised vvitbin 
these boundaries is in round uumbera 4ri0,000 
st|Qare miles, the surface of which ls singularly 
uniform. VVith the ctcej)tion of the banks of the 
0 x 118 , nml the oa^is of tin? country 

pr<^scut8 an unbroken waste, unadieved by mouii^ 
tains, rivers, lakes, or foasts. The Ust-Urt, 
last mentioned, is nominally part of the Khlimitc of 
Khiva, but the exta^mc cold of winter, ami the 
intense heat of summer, make it almost uninhabit- 
alile. The geological formation of this Khanat is 
principally red saiuhstone on the S,, gradually 
changing into a tinn clay a;stuig upon lime-stoue. 
The volume of the various rivers of counse depends 
mmu the season, the melting of the snows of the 
Hindoo Koosh, in which the Oxus rises, ciitising 
that river to overflow its liankfi in many places 
during the autumn. In some of the older mtipa, a 
dried river course is represented as ocnislonahy 
tilled from the Oxus, and finding its nay acaiss 
the desert of the Khiircsiii, till it reaches the Cospiim 
at Balkan Bay, iltl* 40 N- There is nothing in< 
trinsienlly improbable in this diversion, os the Seo 
of Aral itself is known to l)c llT feet uliove the 
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level of the Casphiti. The domiiiaiit race itre Ushet' 
Tartars, to which tribe the latest dynasty of Khans 
belongs, and the population ia variously ealiiiiatefh 
by Balbi, at S00,0tVtl, by FroBcr, at 1,500,000, 
and by Abbott, at 2,(300,000* Khiva, the cnpital* 
whicli, as will be seen, was visited by KQlilewein, 
is situated on a fertile piaiti near the Oxus, in 
41“ 32' 40' N., by 00“ 57“ E*, and is about half 
a mile square, contahiiag about 1500 houses, clay 
built, an<l arranged in narrow streets, with a |iO|>ii- 
lation of about 12,000 peniianetit inliabitants. 

111. Immediately to the eustwartl of the 
Klianut of Khiva is that of Bokhara, which has 
acquired n melniieho'ly interest for England by the 
fate, long wrapped in mystery, of Colonel Stoddurt 
and Captain Cotiolly, and the heroic enterprise of 
the late Dr* Wolif, who penetrated as far as Snmar- 
cand, only to tiiul confirmation of the Idoijdy fate 
i which niiiiour had already hinted as having i>ver- 
biken our adventiirmis countnmen. The limits of 
the Khanat of Bokhara arc even nmre dilfieuit to 
define than those of Khiva, owing to the incessant 
tKiliticnl fluctiiatlons of this unhappy countnr * It 
shoidd setra that when Biirnes tin?l visited the 
cnnntiy, the Khan claimed the entire tcrritoiy from 
the 11 indexKKofwh, iiieliiding Baikh (the ancient 
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Httctriii) and Andkii, or Ankoi, where Moorcroft 
ilicd, to the \mm of the SjT-Dum, or from 35“ N. 
to 15* :KV N,, while the Eastern Inwinilarj, in the ub- 
Hence of precise gcographieul data,has been variously 
Hiatcd ut OS* to 70* E. The Eastena frontier is, in 
fact, conterminons with the Khniiat of KokaiHj 
and the Western boundary of what is vjirionsly 
known ns Chinese 'Pnrkestan, nr Little (lokhnni, 
(the scene of RookU), of w’hich the ciipitalu 

are Varkend and Kashgar* Uiit since the 

advance of Rimsia along the valley of the %r-Daria 
and the iriciirsicns of the Kirghiz of the Middle 
ItoTile on the one hand, and of the Kokairinns on 
the other, have niaile the liasin of the i:?yr-Dari4 
anything bnt a desimhle acquisition, and it is 
omlerstotxl that the reigning Khan of Bokhara 
ilocs not assert his sovereignty beyond the parallel 
of ir N., so that we nmy estimate the present 
extent of the Khtinat at about 530,UUll iW|unPe 
miles, with a population eBliioated by Irving 
(!?;()!?}, at S,t!0(bdiHI, by Bumes ut LlM)t>,U0d, by 
Eraser at 2,50(1,(100, and hy Edbi (182(5), at 
1,211(1,1100, Fraser, however, speaks of the city of 
lVi>khuru us cniUaiiiitig 120,(1(10 houses alone, and 
doubts if any other Eastern city* except some of 
the Chinese capitals, coiitninsso large a iHi])ulalitni; 
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niul as the soil is argillareoas in the phiiiis, aiiil the 
vallevs have loii^ ciijoyeil in the Eawt n nj|rn[ntioii 
somewhat resembliiij^ that of Tempe in Thessaly, 
it seems prc)bable that the larger estimates are the 
more likely to he eomeet. 'J’he territory is inter- 
sected from S.E, to by the Omis, or Atnti- 
Daria, the only other river of Importanee I>eing its 
triliiitaiy, the Kholik, or Sogd, w beiiL-e the aneient 
mime Sogdiaiia, gi\en to the district of tvhich Sa- 
uiareand is the present capital. 

The eastern jiortioii nf this Khanat U entirelv 
oix'iipied l,v inoiintaiiis. Of tiiese the chief are 
the Kish niiigo, IretHcen Kisli, sy K. ti7’ E., mid 
.Siimnrcfuui, ii spur of the little-kiiown Kara-Dugh 
chain. In tiiis exceedingly nigged, i)icei]ntoiis 
system of mountains occur the eelebnitod Derlienii 
or Koliiga Pams, (-the I™n Gate "), lending from 
Kish, S.E., and forming the sole means of com. 
iiimiicntion with llissarainl thence to Afi’glianistaii. 

A still loftier range comniences to the X,E. of 
Bokhara, and runs eastward to the (wrdors of the 
Kliatmt of Kokiui, where it converges at right angles 
to the IJolor or Bclur Tagh. This is called the Ak- 
Ungh, nr “ ’mute lloimtains," and seems to tiiiirk 
the Xorthcrii litnmdary of the celebrated high-lying 
table-hiiHl of Pamir, ,m the \Ve,t side of which the 
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Ox us t likes Its rise. I’he s<'ene, iis il eseribed hy 
Lieutenant ^\'ood,\vlK> jicnctrated thither oiitliEUdh 
Fehniar}', LS38, in niid-wititer^ is sn striking that 
wc need not ajKtliigize fur mfruduring it here. On 
reiiciiing a spot elevated ll^ tUh feet above the 
level of the sea, some of his escort refused to jiro* 
eeed further; upon which Lieuternnit U'ootl deter¬ 
mined to push forward with the n>niuiiider tfirfuigh 
deep, new-fallen sno^v :—” As we neared the Jiead 
waters of flic Oxns* the lec became weak and 
hritflc. After quitting the surface of the river, we 
travelled about an hour along the rigid hank, and 
then ascetided a low hill w hich apparently bounded 
the valley to the E.; on surmounting this at 5 p.m. 
of the lUth i'Vhrnarv, ISSSj we stfmd, to use a 
native expression, on Ram-i-Duniah, or * Roof of 
the \\*(jrld/ while before us lay stretched a noble 
frozen sheet of water, from whotse Western ex¬ 
tremity issued the iiifiint Oxiis. This tine lake 
lies in the form of n crescent, about 1-1 miles long 
from E. to W. by one mile in average breadth. On 
three side.s it Ls bordered by sw'elling hills alanit 
i>0U feet high, wLile along its Bonth bank they rise 
into mouiitiiins 3500 feet ulxivo the lake, or 10,000 
feet above sea-level, covered wdtli jierpetual snow', 
from which never-failing Bounce the lake is supplied. 
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From oJ>aen'ations mmh iit I he \\\ enil, I foiiml 
the hititudc to lie 37* 27' N,, 73’ 10' K., aiul tlte 
elevation, us deduoeil from the boiling'[mmt of 
Avater, 15^600 feet* The hills and mountiiiiis that 
encircle Lake Sir*-i*Kol give rise to some of the 
liriiicipal rivers in Asia. From the ridge of its 
hlast end flows a hraiich of the yarkand, one nf 
the largest sttcEuiis that water Chinese Tnrkeataii, 
while from the Ioav hills rising on the iV, issues the 
Sir^ or nvcr of Xokan j and from the sinniY chain 
opposite, Ijoth forks of the Oxns and a bmneh of 
the Kniiar are sitpplietl. When the lake is swollen 
by the molten snows of summer, the size of the 
river is correspondingly inereased, and no groat 
altmtion takes place in the level of the lake itself. 
Ihe aspect of the laiidscajic was wintjy in the 
extreme. Wherever the eye fell, one dazzhng sheet 
of snoAv covered the ground, while the sky over¬ 
head was even where of a riiirk imri angiy^ hue. 
Clouds would liave been a relief to the eye, but 
they were utterly ivauting. a breath moved 
along the face of the lake ; not a l>east, not even a 
bird was visible.** 


• Heetnt wtboritiei met tlic Tiiit at Licatmaai WockI linvr, 
ho^er, cainbltoliLtl ihnl there la tn> sDliieui of iIk STT'Dari*. <0 litcL 
l^«tts TOcao MmtH Utc sfr.i.Kd, iht 
of the tWor <um1 \ht inU!iTftuiuf. 
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IV» The next recoil ealliu^ for uolice is rhe 
Klmnatc of Kokan, which luny l>e succinctly de¬ 
scribed as comjirising nliiuist the entire valley cjf 
the Syr^Daria aiui its various cOHfluenta. liut the 
fact that this State has only recently assumed a pro¬ 
minent position in Oriental |>olitlcs, and that, portly 
in conse<iuencc of the nomad half-savage hordes 
which form its northern popnlalfon, pjirtly from its 
geographical position, it has hceii among the vcri' 
earliest to come into dirwd coUisioii with Russia, 
makes it necessaiy^ to dcscrilHJ w ith os much ac¬ 
curacy possible, the exact limits of the territory' 
over which the Khan of Kokan asserts his sove¬ 
reign rights* In oixler to this purpose it will for 
necessan- to revert to the north shore of the Sea of 
Ami, from which extends eastward a series of 
step[ies, inhabited principally by the Kirghiz 
Kiasaks* who are divt<led into the b«sser or 
W estern, Middle, and Great llonies, the latter hcuig 
the farthest to the east, anil extending indeed as 
far as the great Lake Balk ash, and the hunks of 
the Ill, of which mention wall be found in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. The iireasiuTo, lioivever, of a t>ower- 
fid civilization in the north, nritl a sudden impetus 
imparted to the recent hiatoiy of Koknn, mving 
to its lost Khan having dexterously availeil himself 
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of the diftsensitms long rife jinioiig hw neighbouni, 
hnve leiuled to bring thcHt* wiiiideriiig hordes into 
o sort of precarious idlegioTiee to one or other of 
the contending jKjwcrs. Russia has made her 
mkanre it wonhl seem chiefly fmm the visj^. 

froni the Govemiiieiit of Tomsk, in Siljcria. 
Mence the Greater Horde has l>een the first to feel 
the weight of her authority, and, as we shall pre¬ 
sently sec, it is upon this side that the Russian 
outijosts have liten pitshed fonvard to the vary 
foot of the Kuen-Lmi to the north. But n not les* 
severe roereion was meanwhile being exercised hy 
the Kokanians, and heni'e we find the limits of 
the Khanat arc now said to extend asr far north as 
the Ala‘Tiin, or Algoiiski run go in South-Western 
Siberia (Ijit. AS" North), in whieh parallel the 
River Sary-su, whieh falls into the Teli-Kul Ltike, 
may he said to mark its limits eastwards. From 
this point the Imimdnry line, at latest accounts, ex^ 
tends to the Imnks of the Syr-Daria, where the 
Russians have erected the fort of Perovsky on 
the right bank, facing the Xokaiiian town of Ak- 
Mesjiti already alluded to, which is immediately 
opjiositc. Although, however, the Russians have 
pushed forward thus far. It is simply with the view 
of f.herking the preilator}’ hnhita of the Kirghiz, 
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who tu'knowlcdge the sovereignty of the Klmii of 
Kokiiii. The actual Ixnuiduiy’ line lies farther to 
the East, wid iiicluacs the entire Western water* 
shed of the great Ijikc of Balkash. From this 
jjoiiit it still eontinues S,E< to the Lake of la&yk- 
Kiil. Here it encounters the immense chain of the 
Thian Sliiiu, which Ijounds it abruptly along its S.hh 
frontier, separating it from Dzungaria and Chinese 
Turkestan, after |iftssing which we again find our- 
Rolves at the tiibk-land of Pamir, which forms a 
harrier to the South. The A^'tste^n houiukry 
seems to lie rather arbitrary, but it includes a con¬ 
siderable sweep of lunil yet further w'cat than the 
city of Khojend, (the Cyropolis or Alexandria 
llllima of classical writers). The entire length of 
this extensive territory may he roughly stated at 
1)50 miles hy an average breadth of 300, or al»out 
315,tl0t> square miles \ tbo whole surface being ex¬ 
ceedingly mountainous, ami forinhig in part tlie 
west buttress of the great central tahlo-laiul of 
Asia. The whole region is intersected by immense 
streams, all fiowning tow'ar<ls the fcyr-Daria, the 
majority of which, however, lose themselves in the 
immcrous extensive lakis which here begin to stud 
the surface of the country', and possess no visible 
outlet. Kokoii, though rather more to the north 
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thim Biikhfini, is, on tJie whole, more fertile nml of 
n better soil, but slieep still form, as io past ages, 
the thief iveaJth of the coiimumilj. Kokan in- 
1 bides within its hoiindunes u number of eonsider- 
nblc towns, Iwsidcs the eapita! of the same name 
(a enmpamtively modem to^m), Khojend aJrmidj 
mentioned, and which still numbers 30,000 in¬ 
habitants, Andijan the fonner capibtl, a little to the 
Eastward of the present capital, Tashkend with a 
population said to amount to 100,000, and others 
dating from remote times, but doomed to decay 
beneath the constant warfare which has so long 
devastated this region. Of the eimount of impiila- 
lion under the sway of the Klinn of Kokan, it is 
quite impossible to give even an approsimntc esti¬ 
mate, owing to the micertamty that prevails as to 
the Kirghiz and other armed tribes, but Nazaiof 
reckons the standing mditia at no fewer than 
50,000 hotwmen. This may l>e an exaggeration, 
blit there is every reason to Ulieve that the dis- 
met watered by the Syr-Daria is at least not 
less thickly populated than the regions we have 
^ili^dy treated of. The time occupied by cara¬ 
vans l>etween Koknn and Ookham is about six 
weeks. There ls bnt little comnumication be¬ 
tween Kokmi and Little Bokhara, the Thiau 
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SliQii interfKieing an almost iiuuriiioiuitable 
obstacle, 

V. Easteni Turkftsbuj, Chinese Tiirkestiin, or 
Little l^tkhara, is^ of all tliis regitHij that iiVith 
which we have hitherto had the least acquaintance. 
Its Northern, M'estern, ajid Southern frontiers are, 
indeed, tolerably well defined, and as we know' that 
since about the middle of last centurj', it lias 
nominally Ixslonged to the Clihiesse Empire, we 
may adsinue that its limit Eastward is indetinite, as 
it will gradually merge in Mongolia, somewhere still 
further to the East than the great saline basin of the 
Lob-nor, The Northern Ijoundaiy^ is Dzungaria, 
which fomis the subject of a aepamte chapter. The 
Western is the Khnnat of Kokiin already dcscrilwd, 
including the jirecipitous Easteru frrmt of the table¬ 
land of Pamir* and it is shut off from Little Thibet 
and Tliibet Proper, to the South and South-East, by 
the Eastern half of the Hindoo* Koosh, and the Wes¬ 
tern chain of the great Kneu-Lim, over which the 
most frequented pass is that of Kara-Konim, IB004 
feet above sea level, connecting Ladak with Vark- 
cud by the lieod waters of the Shay ok, which, ris¬ 
ing in a glacier not far from the pass itself, falls 
into the In^liis after a Westerly course of 320 miles, 
just above the town of Iskardo, Ifl" N* 75' 28' E. 
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Tlic tnitirc teiriton" of Little l^okhnjn, nssuiiiiiig it 
tfs extcml ns far ns the nieriilinti of 90“, tliiiii incliitl- 
iiig the great Lake of I^ob, k stenle io the extreme, 
hut relieved hjr large and fertile oose-s—a feature 
common to the eontimmtioTi of the desert eastward 
where it becomes the great Desert of Gobi or Sliamo, 
Of the vnrious oases, the most important and best’ 
known are those of Kashgar, Varheud, mid Khotan. 
Of tliese the tir^t-nauied lies ot tliefooi of thcsouthem 
sjuirs of the Thian-Slimi range, and eonsists of a 
wcU-wntercd tnict, on the priueipal river of which, 
called by the same name, is the city of Kashgar. 
This was, for many centuries, the scat of an inde¬ 
pendent prince; but, since the rcl>ellioii of 1S2C, 
has been reduced by tlie Chinese authorities to a 
sceondniy position in the distnet of Jli, of which 
\arl;end is the capital, and to which Khotan has 
also been attached. Kashgar city is in 39* 25' 
and i\ E. (nppposiinutive) \ and the river on which 
it is situated, after a course of 300 miles, unites 
with that of \arkend to form the Tatym, which, 
after a further rourse of 250 miles, falls into the 
great Lake of Lob-nor* Botli these streams are 
famoiLs for the splendid specimens of Jftst>er and 
jndc'stone which are found in their beds. Yurk- 
end is the capital of the Chinese district of Hi, 
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river (alreiuly mentioned) of the same name- Tt is 
walled, Vmt with extensive atilmrhs, niid haa a 
IlopIllation, variously estimated at from 4U,(JD0 to 
t>dthO(MK It hasMongedto Chinn since 1757, and 
is governed by Mahometan and Chinese otticialB 
ajtcrnatcly* The environs arc highly eidtivated, 
[>nKhiciiig wheat, barley, riee, fruits, and silk, and 
there is extensive pasturage. Yarkciid is known to 
the Chinese by the name of Jado-Kiang.’—Khotan 
lies to the Eastward of Yarkend, and lies in an oasis 
sjiid bv the Chinese to be alanil 1000 ii- or 350 
111 . in circninference, iinimxllately to the ^iorth ot 
the Kara-Koruni Pass. It is watered by a grout 
nuinlier of streams, almost all of which flow into 
the I/di-nor. It eoiitaiiis the six cities of K hot an, 
Vumn-Khash, Knra-Khash, Djira, Keria, and Tak- 
hiilnn, each of which is governed by a Hakim, whose 
imited votes eonstitute wind is called the Council 
of Kliotan. It is painful to see the discrepancies 
into which even the most renowned g;i,<jgniphera 
have fallen as to the true site of this toTiVii, wduch 
has l>cen varioimly stateil os on any meridian lie- 
tween 75 E. and 8 t E. According to the most 
reliable autlinritit^. the city is situate in 37^ N and 
80’ 35" E., rt position which ven' iiearb eorrespntuls 






yyith the site assigned to it ns immedintelj fo 
the N.K of the Kani-Konim Pass, It is the Ili-tehi 
or Ho-tnen of the Chinese, and is supposed to con* 
tdiii alxiiit i>0,00f^ inhabitants. It was originallv 
n Hindoo colony, supposed to have been founded 
about the second centni^'; but the niagnificent 
Buddhist Icniples and Monasteries were alJ 
destroyed by the Mahonictan conquerors. The 
northern portion of Little Bokhara, under the 
slmdow, ns it were, of the Ala^Togli, ia tlie district 
of Aksn. one of the most fertile of the provinces 
into which the Chinese have subdivided their 
acquisitions here after the revolt of The 

pit«hicts are various, consisting chiefly of lentils, 
wheat, barley, miUet, apricots, grapes, and melons, 
and cotton is also said to grow hero of fair quality* 
The capital, of the same name, is situate in 
lat. 41 !J' N., 7S 40 E., and, according to Tim- 
kowski, is the seat of a Chinese ambassador or 
viceroy. The population of the town is estimated 
by Moorcroft at aljout 2r>,00[l, and of the entire 
district at 130,0lHh The natives of the district 
tire renowned for their taste in dressing bides and 
manufacturing cotton goods, and it is stated that 
there are mines of copper ami one of rubies in the 
iniiieduite neigldiourhorxl. 





CHAPTER IL 


Abridged Narrative af n Jotfrse^ to Khimt 

Historical ParticAars relating io the EAanaf 
daiinff the Government oj Seid-Mohaumed 
Khan, 1856-18G0, E. KiiMeicein. 


Tbe iEssion for Central Xam, organized in IS5B 
by ttc Russian Government, mnlor the immediate 
■ superintendence of General Ignatief, left Orenburg 
on the 27th of May nf that year, and crossing the 
rivers Ilek and Emha, passed through the Oren¬ 
burg Steppe and along the M esteru shore of the 
Sea of Anil to Aihugir Lake. At Cape Urga* it 
was determined to cross in native boats, as the 
previously selected route, t?ia Kuhna-Urgendj, uas 
fonnil to be inconvenient in many respects. 

From Cape Urga to Aihugir settlement, stretches 

• 43" iO' N , 5S’ 10' Si:- CtipprojiiiAtiro,} 
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the Sonth-Easteni Tchinlc* of the Ust-Urt, whiek 
visibly dinimiskes in etevnlimi ns it retires from 
the Sea of Ami, and in so doinj^ loses its fonner 
"ilcl nspeet, althongh it continiica to preseire 

for a long Uistanee its rocky and precipitous 
charactemfirs. 

•Near Capo Uiga the Mission was met by four 
deputies from the Khan of Kluva. These were the 
Ksnikalpak Prince Isticu, the Kiighij; Ifcy Az- 
hetgen, Murad Bet, nticl a son of the Governor of 
Knnjtrarl, These envoys necompnnimi us to our 
camp, whieU was situated near Aibiigir Isike. ninl 
close to n fotir-corncrcii pymuiicial tower, erected 
by Prince Bekovitch in 1717,f 

The passage over Aibiigir Lake took three davs, 
<»vmg to the insufficient number of boats, and the 
tedioms transhipment of the heavy baggage of the 
Afission. Aibugir Lake is about eighty miles long 
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by twenty In bremhli at the )Mirt where we ciwscd 
it. Its chief affluent is the Lniulmi. n branch of 
the Amu-Paria (Oxns). The greatest depth in 
the lake occurs in the Uay of Ak-Chegnnak, which 
is hemmed in hy the sterile and preclpltons recks 
of the Uat-Urt Cliinli- Tlie banks are ovcrgrciwn 
with canes, which cover nearly the whole surface ol 
the lake. The water is brackish, with a luudily 
liottom. 

On the Khivnu shore we were met by theabovc- 
iiicutioTicd deputies and a guard of honour, which 
was to ncconipauy the Mission as far as KungnuL 
On the following day the deputies were accorded n 
farui|il leixiptioii by the head of tho Russian Mis- 
siou. in a tent specially arranged for the oceasiou. 
This audience, however, only laatcil half an hour, 
and the couvereation was csclixsively confined to 

ceremonious compliments. 

On the 1 I th tluly, the Mis^sion, still cscortiKl hy 
Khivniis. started for Kungnid. Cultivated patches 
and small villages iKirdcred this part of the read, 
and the whole faa- of the coimtiy was intersected 
by canals, lused almost e.tdnaively for irrigating the 
ticlds, Xciwly the whole of the settled [lopulation 
of the Khanat of Khiva is concentrated on the left 
hunk of t he Amu4)iiria, Kacli owuer of the irioil 
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marks off his allotiimnt with enrtlien walla* every 
sucli enclosure genenilly containing ramliekls, 
gardens* cattle* and sonictimca a little factory j tlie 
owner is called a Beg or Hodja* 

About half-way to Kungrad we were met by a 
Custom-House official, who was the bearer of the 
tisiial salutations from the Khan, and announced 
tlmt he had l>ecn sent to inquire of what the bag¬ 
gage consisted i a rumour had evidently reached 
Khiva of the embassy being provided with cannon* 
It having been explained to him that the baggage 
of a ^lission is never liable to search, he requested 
to be furnished at least with a list of our effbeta, 
Satisfied with an inventory of our heaviest things, 
ho took his departure, after being gratified by a 
small present* The other Khivan officials also took 
leave of us here, aot omitting to make repeated 
inquiries during the day respecting the health of the 
head of the Mission, We encamped for the night 
near the garden of the Kirghiz; Bey, AKljorgon, 
where a repast consisting of mutton, bread, and 
fruit had lieen prepnitnl for us* 

On the 12tb July we found ourselves approach¬ 
ing Kungrod. In a small wood within half a mile 
of the town, all the members of the Mission put on 
their uniforms, with the view of making an jaqxis- 
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iiig entmnce. As wc ftdvonced towards the town, 
the crowd gradually increased, and greeted us with 
mcessant shouts of " UttfJtl Urmf'" 

After traversing the narrow streets of Kiingnid, 
we stopped at the gates of the Khnn's palace, where 
we were received tjy Divan Baba, an official 
specially apiKiinted to accompany the illusion to 
Khiva. In this palace apartments were alluttod for 
each member of the Jii id lassy. A tent, in which 
refreshments had been prepared, was erected iii nn 
interior court* Tlie \csawiil Bushi,* governor nf 
the town, did not make his appearance fill the even* 
uig. He was evidently alarmed at our arrival, and 
did all he could to induce ils to huny our depar¬ 
ture. Tlic motive for this churlish behaviour was 
clear* He hud received orders from the Khan to 
provide at his ouii expense for all the wants of the 
Mission during its stay at Kungrad. 

The town of Kmigrad extends along the left side 
of the Khan canal and the river Ainu-Darin. Be¬ 
tween the right hank of tlie cantd and the river 
r\ms a broad earthen wall, about three niilo in 
length, and at a short distance off, Ivetw ccn it and 

* Chief M^aaler of iIms Cerffmotiia. tMaurtil, n I'oridih wtml, 
inPiiia a ™ amn] nritioJuini ai a cnort* It hw httn Adopted 
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the liver, is « second >vidh both extremities of 
which abut on the river, thus forming, tvith the 
river lyank, an oblong 8quua^ These two wnih 
constituted at one time the fortifications of Xim- 
grad, which town, so late ns the beginning of this 
cciitiirj', vviLs independent of Khiva, and governed 
hy its own Uzbek princes. During the reign of 
-Mohamined-Rahim-Klian, in 1814, the whole town 
and neighbourhood fell under the sway of the 
Khans of Khiva. The most remarkable building 
in KTingnid is the palace of the KIieui, w'hich w^as 
occupied by ns during our stay. 

On the following day the whole Mission started 
in seven Ixiats up the Amu-Daria, each l>ont 
being towed by four or five Khivnns, Onr pro¬ 
gress was tedious, rarely exceeding ten miles a 
day. In order to avoitl fiillirig in with Turkmen, 
and sonietunes to shorten the journey, onr boats 
were hauled through canals and branches of the 
river* which had at thisaca.son overflowed its banks, 
Thirse iriuiidHtions occur twice a year, from May to 
dime, and again from .Iidy to August, a sure indi¬ 
cation that the sources of the river must He 
among the snowy chains of Balkli or Afighaniataii. 
Ihe efioct of these inimdatioos upon the canals is 
various; some Jim ciuikeil with sand, while othei's 
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aiX" cleaned and deepened by tlie ppes^siiTie of the 
water* 

The tmuspoi't of g^txxk by water is jirefcrable 
tbrongliDiit this region to tlieir coiivcyfinec by 
hind, not alone on account of the for lower cost, 
but also tieoause the canlel-drivers refuse to follow 
the course of ibe river, owing to the swam is of 
gnats, gad-flies, nnd other luseets, which greatly 
harass, anil even prove fatal Dceasioiially to their 
cattle, as also tn the dntup, unwholesome a>r 
whieh iiidiiees ague. Aliiiost all the villages mifl 
towns were in a deplorable condition, presenting 
ample evidence of the devostatioTis of the Turk¬ 
men. In the ruinetl " luiis ” or coiups of the 
Kamkalpiiks, we only foimd old peojile and infants \ 
the whole of the adult ]jopulatioti hail been carried 
away to Khiva, and across the Persian frontier, to 
W sold os slaves. The towns of KitK'hak on the 
left bank of the Amu-Daria, and Hmljcd, had met 
with a similar fate. At a distil nee of twenty miles 
fnim the ruins of the ancient town of Giyaur, and 
nut far from the honks of the river, stands the 
town of Yany-Urgendj, or New Ui^cndj, wliieli, 
after Khiva, is the chief commercial enfr^iU. 
Russian merelinmlise is taken direct to Khiva, hut 
alt purchases of native produce are made at Ur- 
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geiidj. All iriclustniU jHinsuits, moreover, an? cen- 
tretl hen?. Gunpowder is iiiunttfuctured in the 
vicinity of the town, but ju no great quantities. 
The principid scflt of production of this article is 
Ilaznmsp, a little furtlier up the river, S.E. from 
brgendj. 7Tic Ivliau had sent Darga, a Khiraii 
dignitary, to VanyAIrgendj with a small suite to 
receive us* lie was a vericralde old iniin, and 
stt>od apparently high in tlie favour of the Klian, 
as Ills Cashmere “ khalot,"’ or robe of dignity, ami 
Jewelled dagger, testified* In his suite wen? several 
dancers and niusieiuns* 


On the S^ith of July we turned out of the Amu- 
Daria into the bliavat Canal, on emerging from 
which wc {Hissed through the Kazavut and Palvan- 
Ata Canals, and finally reached the eapitid by the 
Ingrik and Chardgcli branches of the two former* 
The Mission took up its quarters outside the town, , 
in the gardens uf Gnmgunidan, which the Klnin 
ha<l assigned it. 1 laving no horsesi, wc could not 
present ourselves before the Khan, and therefore 
deferred our audience imtil the Itth of August* 
On Ihc day of oiir arrival, at five o’clock, wo were 
visited by the Shawul Bek,* chamberlain to the 
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the town. Al tlie gates was drawn up the Khivan 
infantry, while the hody-guiinl waa luorBliaikd m 
front of the palace. AVe entered the latter by the 
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court, who, in the name of the Khan, iinitcd the 
hea<l of the MiAHion to the pnloce. I^eaving a 
gtiaril at the door of the emb^tssy, we started for 
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lofty principal portals, our escort outside 

^Ve were firet received by the Mehtcr, one of the 
chief Ministers of the Khan, h uimt here be 
nhservcil that all the officerii of state have npart- 
inents ill the Khan s palacd, where they iis^seiuhle 
eveiy day to neecive his iiLstrnctions. We re¬ 
mained ahoiit a nuarter of an hour in the Mehters 
chomher, wheuec w c were summoned into theKlian’s 
]ireseiice^ \\ e found him seated on an elevated 
divan, with a dagger and ph+tol lying Iwfore him, 
while behind him doatedhis stale banner, niree 
ministers, the Kush-lkgi, Mehter, and Divan-lkigi, 
stoorl in front, aud the ChaiiibcrlHJU at the door. 
The Imperiid rescript, winch the Secretory of the 
Mission bore on a red cushion, was now delivered 
by the head of the Mission to the ]dehtcr, who, in 
his tom, placed it hi the hamla of the Khan. 
Ilavnig untied the gold cord and taken it out of 
the case, he examined the seal for some time, and 
then placed the packet beside him without open¬ 
ing it. 

Scid-Mohammed Khan, son of the former KItan 
Moliaiiimcd-Ilahim, and brother of the better known 
Alkh-Kuli, was elected in 1856, when he was thirty 
years old. He succeeded Kiitlu-iMunul, nephew of 
Mohamnietl-Ainin, who was killed in 1855 at Samks, 
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riwir IMcn.* "Hie Turkmen and Knmknlpnks, dh* 
satisfied vvitk Ktitlu-Muratl, re^pcotivdy ckuse for 
their Khans the former, Ata-Murad, and the latter. 
Jnr]yk*Tuni. 

Intimidated by this energetic form of protest, 
Kutlu-ilurad exhorted his people to rise against 
the Turkmen, who. on their part, perceiving the 
we^ikness of tlie Khan, detennined to take advantage 
of it, and under the leadership of Niasi Mohammed 
Itrd. advanced to Khiva. Bfd, having gained 

adinittanco to tlie Pidai^e under pretence of paying 
homage to the Khun, murtlered him and his seven 
ministcre. This led to an indiscriminate caniagc 
in the unfortuuale tow'n ; the inlmbitahts fell on the 
Tiirkineu, of whom very few made their escape. 
Niay, Bai was there and then seized and executed 

After a short interregnum, Seid-Mohammed was 
elected Khan. His first act was to punish the re¬ 
bellious Turkmen and Karukalpaks. A detachment 
of his troo]is routed u body of the relicls wlio were 
on their way from Kuhua-Urgeiidj to dispute his 
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siicrcssioii. Oil this ocnision Jarlik, the Khan chosen 
hv the Knniknlpaks in 1S55, killed, and a por¬ 
tion of that trilie became subject *to Bokhara. 
1 hese flniastic disputes, and the constant wars aris¬ 
ing therefrom, produced a famine, which greatly in- 
creased the price of all commodities ; bread, in \mr- 
ticular, rising to an immo<lerate tigiire. During the 
summer of 1857, Khiva was visited by an epidemic, 
aggravated if not induced by the famine, and the 
consequent prostration of strength of the |M)pu- 
Intion. It was remarked during the prevalence of 
this pestilence that the rate of mortality was particu¬ 
larly high among children. From a description of 
the symptoms of this di.sordcr, it must have Irecn 
the true Asiatic cholera. 

Since the year 1850, Khiva has liecu on friendly 
tenns with Bokhara. Scid-Mohammed had sue- 
ceeded in establishing his |)ower so securely, that 
external aggression and intestine strife were for a 
time suspended. Thus considering himself firmly 
established on the throne, he despatched an embassy 
to Rimsia in the summer of 1857, conveying an in¬ 
timation of liw succession to the Khamit, his con- 
dolence on the death of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
con^^tulatmg Ills Majesty the Em|)eror Alexander 
the Second on his accession to the t hmne. The lieod 
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of this niissioii was Fazyl Ilcnljn, Shcik!i-ul-lsiaiii 
of the K)ianat. 

During the stay of the Russian mission at Khiva 
the town enjoyed tninqiiillity, and the Turkmen 
triljcs, the YamfiiU, Igdyrs and others refrained 
from making depredations; hut immctliatclv the 
mission left, which was on the 12th SeptcmlK‘r, the 
Kungrad I’zhcks and the Kanikalpaks joining in 
league w ith the Turkmen Khan, Ata-Murad, assassi¬ 
nated their ruler, Kutlu-Murad, with many of his 
party. He wais succeeded hy Mohammed-Faniia, 
nephew of Tum-Sufi. during whose nde Kungrad 
liecaine, in IS 11, subject to Khiva. Mohammed- 
Faiiaa styled hinuself Khan of the Klmrcsm, and 
stnick coins laearing his name. 

After the lap.se of another year the disturliances 
ceased; Mohammetl-Faiiaa was killed, and Kiingnid 
again recognized the authority of the Khan of Khiva, 
.Seid-Mohammed. 

In 185S Scid-Mohammed had three legitimate 
sons, of whom the eldest, Ralmdjan, was 13 years 
old; he also adopted the son of his pretleccssor, 
Kutlu-Munul, kille<l in the palace hy the Turkmen. 
The Emir of Rokhara prop<ised to nmrr} his daugh¬ 
ter to this hoy, possibly w ith the view of exercising 
an indircet influence over the atfairs of Khiva by 

n y 
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means of such a connection. The Khnn was almost 
entirely under the influence of his eldest brother, 
Seid-Mahinud, a man of great mental |K>wcrs and 
vast wealth, whose advice he often sought, his own 
intellect being often olwcured by immoderate indul¬ 
gence in opium. 

The following arc the highest functionaries in 
Khiva:—The Mchter or Chief Treasurer, who col- 
IcctsthepoU-tax in the southern half of the Khanate; 
he likewise occasionally commands the troops, and, 
during the absence of the Khan, is charged with 
the confluct of the government. The second in 
authority is the Kush-Bcgi, who receives the poll- 
tax for the northern division of the Klianat, recruits 
the army, and superintends the excavation of canals. 
In 1858 the Kush-Begi, a fierce Uzbek, succeeded 
in defaming and supplanting the Mehtcr, whose 
ftmetions he himself perfonned during the stay of 
the Mission. The Divan-Begi is the collector of 
Customs and Excise dues, and head of the Mint. 
The high judge and spiritual chief, Kazy,* is re¬ 
sponsible for all religious matters. The Dargji has 
charge of the Khans palace, and the Ycsiiwid 

* la all prohobilitj the tame as the Anbic cadi. Which it the 
rider l a n g u ay, or ma 3 f it ont hare bccu btrodaerd with the spread 
of .MohammedanaA?— (Eo ] 
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Bashi is the railitar)' commander-in-chief. Besides 
these, who are all, as already mentioned, attached 
to the person of the Khan, there are numerous 
Mehrems or Courtiers, w ho wear a knife, a gift of 
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the KImn, which entitles them to free access to (he 
Court. 

It may not be sniK-rflnons to Hmw attention to 

t- 
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the condition of the Khannt itself, under the nile 
of 8eid-Mohammed. 

Limits or the Kiiaxat. — If we are to consider, 
under the name of the Khannt of Khiva, the culti¬ 
vated extent of land stretching along Iwth sides of 
the lower course of the Aniu-Daria, its confines 
may be fixed at the southern shore of Lake Aral at 
the Kizyl-Kum Ste|)|>e ami Sheikh-Djeli Hills on 
the East, the great Turkmen Steppe on the South, 
and the level plain of the Ust-Urt on the West. 

The pretensions, however, of the Khan of Khiva, 
extend considerably beyond these limits. lie 
maintains that the boundaries of Khiva arc the 
rivers End>a and ^any-Daria, falling into the Sea 
of And, on the North ; a line c.xtending to Kukertli 
settlement, lat. 40 N., on the Anm-Daria, on the 
East; and on the South from Kukertli to the town 
of Merv, and thence to the Bay of Ihdkansk on the 
East shore of the Caspian. 

Assuming the fonner as the actual limits of 
Khiva, this territory docs not (*010010 more than 
40,000 s(|uarc miles. 

Ihe |K)pulation of the Khanat consists of a 
nundn'r of tribes of separate origin, which have 
not as jet blended into oncjicople. Their numl)cr 
is ditficult to determine, ns no census has ever been 
taken. 
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The piiiiei|Mil lril)cs are: the Sarts, the ahorigi- 
mil inhabitants, who fonn the gieat maji.nty of the 
settle.! poimlation* I’rcviomi to lltcier Khan, who, 
in the ciul of the last century, was the first to 
nssmnc that title, the Sorts sufferwl niuch fmni the 
oppression of the L'sheks; but, sime the subjee- 
tiou of all the Uala-'k " Inaks " or petty mleis of 
towns, by Iltezer Khan, the Sarts have Iwen a.l- 
niittcl to the highest oHU-es of state, fr<a.. whi.-h 
the Uabeka were gradually eschiileil. " ith the 
exception of the post of Kush-lWgi, all the most 
honoutable positions are occupied by Sarts, who 
have now iK-come the predomiiiant class among the 
IHipulation. They live principally in the towns, 
and, in addition to agriculture, tre engaged in 

trade, industrial pumuits, and breeding silk-worms. 

The Sarts are still di-tinguishable fmirtthe fsla-ks 
bv their type counteimiice. 

’ The I zlieks, the whilom .-ompieriiig race, who 
are senttcrc.1 thn.ughoiit the whole Khaiiat, live on 
farms, an.l .-•eupy theimselves with agricultiue 
ganlening ami fishing. They now fonn. Imth 

numerically and politically, the imcai.lary class of 

the iKipulation. The most unruly sept of this tnlie. 

• The S»ri* we Per*i*a> in UngOBtr wot; Sart m Khitan 
being equitnlnil to Taj in Bokliariau- 
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the ligiirs, were cxteniiiiiated by the KImiia for 
their constant revolts. To the north of the Sen of 
Aral, the I zl)ck8 are called AraUUzl>ek.s, insular 
or Amsto-Anils, as the whole |>ortion of the region 
to the north of the I^iulan, an ann of the Anm- 
Daria, is really an island. The Amis are eng;aged in 
cattlc famiinp |)rinci|)ally, ns also in fishing. The 
Kungmd tribe, from which the Khan has sprung, is 
considered the chief one. The number of Uzlieks 
ami Sarts together is reckoned at 400,()()(). 

The Karakalpaks, nunil>ering 15,0(M) settlers on 
the lower course of the Amu-Daria, near the Aral 
Sea, lead a partially nomadic life. They are 
burdened with taxes heavier than those imposed 
on any of the other tribes, the result l)cing to 
completely impoverish them. 

Ihc Kirghizes, under Khivan jurisdiction, arc 
c*stimated at alMnit 10,000; they roam in the 
Xorth-httstem portion ^of the Khanat, more espe¬ 
cially in the vicinity of I^ike Dun-Kara. 

The iurkincn have for ages been under the 
dominion of the Khiva Khans. Their tyi>e and 
langtmge are purely Turkish, and many of them 
ha^e seceded from the Khivans, and are now 
govenied by their own elders; while those still 
subject to Khiva are engaged in constant wrangles 
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with the Khivnns, nil iirising in the election of n 
Khan. I’ho Turkmen were desirous to have a 
Khan of their own tribe, to which the Khivans were 
opposed this resulted in the murder of three Khans 
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by the Turkmen, within a short space of time. 
The Khan of their choice, Ata-.Murad, lusimlly 
resides at Kulma I rgcndj. The Turkmen are 
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employed iu agneultiire, hut chiefly in the breed¬ 
ing of horses. Turkmen Ai^nmks, or steeds 
intended for coinpiinientan’ gifts, are famous 
throughout Central Asia. The women .manufac¬ 
ture carpets, which in texture and durability are 
not inferior to the Persian. 

The Kyzyl-Bjish, (better known to English 
readers under the familiar spoiling of Kuzzilbash), 
or Persiim prisoners, in slaven*, live on the estates 
of their masters. The lamshido, or Turk tribe, 
have returned to their native coiintiy’ in virtue 
of an Ag^'eniont Ijetwccn Dost Mahommed 
and llahim-Kuli. They were improperly called 
Atfghnns. 

A small colony of Jews, numbering about ten 
families, who have immigrated from Bokhara, earn 
a precarious livelihoo<l by dyeing, and distilling 
brandy chiefly for their own consumption. There 
are no Arabs in Khiva. 

I he Khan of Khiva coins his own money, of 
which gold, silver, and copper pieces are in cihui- 
lation. The gold coins, or tilas, are of two dc- 
nomination.s; large ducats, worth al)out twelve 
shdhngs, and Ualf-ducats of si.x shillings. The 
aiber coins are: the tengn, erjual to almut seven- 
pence. and the shnhi. worth thrctipencc. The 
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pill, or korapul, is a copj)cr coin. The value of 
money Rcldcm varies, and during our stay, forty- 
eight puls foniied one tenga. 'Hie mint in the 
town of Khiva wns founded, ncconling to Moiira- 
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vief, by llahim Khan. In otficial documented as 
also on the coins of Khiva, the ancient name of 
Khari'sm is retained. 
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In Khiva there isn body of about 1,000 infant it, 
and alx)ut 20,000 cavaliy, who are commanded by 
a hundred Min-Bashis. 

In time of war the truo{)s receive four times 
their ordinaiy pay. Their artillery is in a deplor¬ 
able condition. Even of the eight or ten pieces of 
cannon standing in front of the Khan s Palace, 
some are mounted on carriages, and some not. 

Ihe revenue of the (iovemnicnt has materially 
fallen off. This is partly to In? attributed to the 
migration of the Kirghizes. the secession of the 
Turkmen, and a general det'line of trade—the 
Customs dues forming at one time a considerable 
item of revenue. The Mehter has charge of the 
tn^isuiy, and in case of a deficiency, the Khan 
liorrows of the merchants. 

The Russian goods usually found within the 
iMizaiirs, are R.issia-lealhcr (Yiifta). iron, mat 
iukI WToiighi, steel, co|>|)cr shceU. needles, nnd 
cloth of inferior qnalitj ; the English wares hrought 
from Persia arc cottons and muslins, liarter- 
trade Is not known, all goods Ircing paid for in 
t^dy money. 

I^nd in the Khanat of Khiva is held by families 
mid tnlics from time immemorial j that which is 
not elaimcil l.y any one. is given awav hv the 
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Khan in tlie form of rewards. Cultivation is 
attended with great expense and troidde. Tlie 
land first reejuires irrigation, after which it must be 
covered with clay and black soil, before it can l)e 
made productive. The Khan often farms out his 
grounds, receiving a third of their produce. 
Industrial and manufacturing pursuits ore carried 
on in the town.s, and especially at Yany-Urgendj. 
A detailed account of the capital is to be found in 
the works of Danilevski and Bosinicre, who 
sojourned at Khiva in 1841. The town since 
their visit has undergone but little change. 

During the stay of the Mission, the position of 
the town was determined astronomically by Capt. 
.Mojaiski, whose observations were checked by 
M. Struve. It is as follows;— 

41* 22' 40* North latitude, 

GO' 2 57* longitude East of Greenwich. 


CHAPTER III. 


riew of Dzungaria, bg CapL VaHkhanof, 

A VEIL of mvsteiy has hitherto hung over Central 
Asia.y-a region pregnant with intervst to mankiml. 
Notwithstanding its proximity to the outlying 
possessions of two great European powers—Eng¬ 
land and Russia,—the greater portion of this 
countiy still remains in many res|)ccts inaccessible 
to Europeans. The ^ learned Russian Geographer, 
Scmcnof, in the second volume of his translation 
of Cari Ritter's “Erdkunde von Asien,” arrives 
at the conclusion tliat Central Asia has not lieen 
explored to a greater extent tlian thfe interior 
of Africa. Indeed the conflicting and contradic- 
tory data existing in our geographical literature 
Hith reganl to Central Asia, render this region, if 
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not nltogether a ferra incognita at all events a 
(liftirult scientifie puzzle, while at the same time 
our knowledge of the Central Asiatic races is ver}' 
confused and incomplete. 

Central Asia, in its present stage of social orgnii- 
izatioii, presents a tndy mouniful spectacle; her 
present stage of development In'ing, so to s|)enk, u 
sort of pathological crisis. The whole countn', 
without exaggeration, is nothing hut one vast waste, 
intersected here and there by abandoned acpieducts, 
i*anals and wells. The desolate sandy plains, dotted 
occasionally with mins and overgrown with ugly 
prickly shnibs and tamarisks, is wandered over by 
herds of wild asses, and hardly less shy imd timid 
saigaks. In the midst of this Sahara, along the 
banks of the rivers occur several small oases, shade<l 
by the poplar, elm, and mulberry; while nothing 
intervenes to break the monotony of the scene, 
save here and there badly cultivated ricc- 
tields and plantations of cotton, diversified by occa¬ 
sional vine-yards and orchanls, abandoned by the 
lazy and improvident population to the care of 
Allah. In the centre of these oases, and con¬ 
structed above the numerous remains of ancient 
cities, long since mouldering licneath the soil, stand 
the miserable mud hovels *>f a wild and b«ir- 
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haroiis race, denioralizecl by Islamism, ami reduced 
almost to idiocy I)y the political and religions 
despotism of their native rulers on the one hand, and 
the arbitraiy’ exactions of the Chinese police on the 
other. 

Ignorance and poverty reign supreme in .Mavero- 
Innahar, the modem Bokhara, Khiva and Kokan, 
which fomied the richest and most enlightened 
region of the East in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The libraries of Samarkand, Tashkend 
Ferganah (in the Khaiiat of Kokan), Khiva and 
Bokhara, with the obsenatoiy at Samarkand, 
have irrecoverably perished under the merciless 
hand of Tartar vandidism, which consigned to 
|)enlition all knowledge save that of a religious 
character. Even the monuments of a bygone era 
of enlightenment and culture, have fallen victim.s to 
the fanatical zeal of the MuUahs, who regarded them 
in the light of Towers of Babel, or as sinful rivalries 
between mankind and the creative spirit of Allah. 
The minarets, schools, tombs of Mahometan saints, 
and the Munar tower, from which criminals were 
precipitated, have alone sur\ivcd the general ruin. 

Central Asiatic rulers of the present day no longer 
indite verses and memoirs, nor (lo they eompile 
astronomical tables as their ancestors did. These 
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pursuits arc superseded by solemn daily processions 
to the mosque, where they hold pious communion 
with the Mullahs; and, returning home, pass the 
remainder of the day in the grossest and'most 
grovelling sensuality. Another favourite method 
of killing time is afforded them at the public 
arena, where they may witness the spectacle of 
tw’o infuriated nuns, s|>ccially trained for the pur- 
j)osc, butting at each other. Here they linger till 
one of the coinljatants is disposetl of with a frac¬ 
tured skull, at which exciting crisis of the enter- 
tuinment, and in the thirst for blood it excites* 
they administer to their generals forty blows on the 
Imck and a similar quQulum on the btll). 

The other jwrtion of Central Asia—Little Itok- 
hara—is in a condition hardly less pitiable. Here 
we find, notwithstanding the prevalence of Islamism. 
religious toleration, independence of the female sex. 
and no small development of mimicipnl institutions, 
acountrj' impoverished and desolated under the yoke 
of Chinese censorship and military maiidarinisni. 
Barbarism, despotism and decay prevail throughout 
the laud. It is natural, therefore, that under such 
a state of civilization, or rather in the total absence 
of it, the attempts of Russia and Kngland to become 
better acquainted with their coy neighlmurs. shoidd 

K 
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have l)een attended with so little success hitherto, 
and occasionally with such luoiimfiii results. 

In the latter part of 1850, nccornpanving ** 
caravan in the guise of a Krikau iiieirhant, I suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Kashgar, which, suice the visit 
of the celehrated Marco Polo, in 1272, and that of 
the Jesuit Goez, in 1003, had only been reache<l 
by two Liiropeans—one a (lennaii, an officer in the 
hast India Company s ser\'ice, whose name is now 
unknown, and who has left an extreinelv interesting 
itineniiy and description of his journey ;• the other 


• In K pnper on the P»mir nnd upper counc of th« Chtus, rend 
iMt yew before the Kuvdan Geogmphicnl Society, br M. Vcomkhof. 
he Mjs:— 

. knowlcdffr rclatm^ to the Pwnir 

t^Und and the Bolor ao great, that the erlebntrd grogra. 
pher Zimmerman, working under the snperintnulencr of Ritter, WM 
able to p^ure only a rcry confuaed and utteriy beoniprehenaible 
' region. The eonneeting lijik was wanting; U wal 
Mt .luiaM cvir .ml ibe pUn coocrivnl b, llx 

TT “ "»• or tb» cmliuT, bT .Ultiol 

and descnbuig the counUy. Fortunately, such au additional souroe 
^fornmlOT >ua foMd -mj. mn Iwo, which mulmillT cor- 
iDboml, mid em-b other. .Itbooph the, h»c rnubm* fiirtbrr 

IB common between them. 

"‘“■Kl'Upix'rA.i^ rmm K«b. 
'■•‘‘'•“o. Kolum, Turkroun. to 

ISdl^^r Uiocimrjf. Imndolcd b, KUprOlb, in 

tan ^ k^okan, as far as the Kara- 

ibonHZZ!' ^ "“I"™*!"" nlonc of Ibrnie pUm must, I 
rimiUd lorngmc. cwMc ibe irmitibic crkoil, of .bo bnr. mmic 
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the learned and inurh*Ianicntcd Adolphe Schlagint- 
weit. The former was l)eaten so \inmercifully with 
bamboos at Kashgar, that he could not sit his 
horse for two days after; the latter had his head 
struck off and placed on the apex of a pyra¬ 
mid formed of human skulls—a custom which, it 
should seem, distinguishes the Rokhonans c({unlly 
with their not more savage brethren on the roasts 
of Africa. 

Chinese Kashgar Is one of the district towns 
in the province of Non-lu (southern coimtry')* »nd 
may Ijc said to have enjoyed, ever since the days 

tbr grogniphj of Asia their atudj. Thoe fresh soarco of infurms* 
tioo Kt truly of the liigbest uii)>ortai>cc. As rrgsrds tbr * TrsrtU,' 
it is to be iofemed from the preface, and from certain obarrratioos 
in the namtire, that the author wan a German, an agent of the 
East India Companr; de»patcl»cd in the beginning of this, or at the 
latter part of the last century, to purchase horses for the British 
army. The original account forms a magrnificent manuscript work, 
in the German language, accompanied by forty sketches of the 
country tnrersed. The test has also been translated into French 
in a separate manuscript, snd the maps worked into one itinerary in 
an admirable style. The Christian name of this trareller—George 
Ludwig Von—appears orer the preface; but the surname has been 
erased. Klaproth's Itraerary is so far raluahle aa the physical de* 
taiLs are extreiuely eirrumstautial; abnost every mountain b laid 
down, and care taken to indicate whether it b wooded or snow¬ 
capped, while equal care b taken to show whether the inhabitants are 
nomads m* a stationary people. Ruins, bridges, and villages are also 
intelligibly designated, so that, altbongh the same scale b not pre¬ 
served throughout, its value, Incidity, and minuteness are not there¬ 
by deteriorated." 


B Z 
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of the Ptolemies, great repute for ee ravens, parti¬ 
cularly through its extensive tea-trade. Kashgar 
stands in the same relation to Central Asia that 
Kiakhta docs to Siberia, and Shanghai and Canton 
to other European nations. This town, moreover, 
is famed in the East for the glowing clmnns of its 
" chaiikens,''—young women* with wlmm the tra¬ 
veller may readily form an alliance for a certain 
niimhcr of years, or for the period of his stay, be it 
longer or shorter. It also enjoys great celebrity 
for its musicians, dancers, and “ janissaiy hashish."* 
Owing to these attractions, Kashgar is the resort of 
Asiatic merchants from all parts of the continent. 
Here can be met the Thibetan with the Persian* 
the Hindoo with the Volga Tartar, Afghans* Ar¬ 
menians, Jews* Gipseys* and runaway Siberian 
Cossacks. 

Of late, the town Inis obtained a notoriety of 
a different character. Here human beings have 
been daily slaughtered like l>am-door fnwk* the 
skulls of the victims l>CLng disposed in regular 
layers till they formed towers. In the words of 
a popular song, “ It is tliflicult to keep a horse in 
Kashgar when hay is twelve the buiidle—still 

• nAakiilii—M pxtnct mui^c from Cdjuta&it lu/iVff, vLich Iuja 
once fttupeijiug and eiciUng propchin. 
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more difficult is it to keep the hond on one's 
shoulders." The llocijnsp descendants of the 
former Knsligar rulers, in whoso favour several 
songuinaiy insurrections had latterly taken place, 
do not vent their fury so much on the Chinese, as 
on their omi subjects the Kasljgarians. One, for 
instance, is put to death for having served the 
Chinese Government, another for yarniing in the 
presence of his ruler, or on similar triv ial pretexts. 
The Chinese, when they succeed in cxpeliiiig the 
Ifodjaa, notwithstanding their militaiy inetficiencj, 
inaugurate their triuniplis hy fleecing the people, 
destroying their cornfields, seufiiig the women and 
desecrating the mosques and tomb. They then 
hold a general flogging tribunal, whose operations 
are conducted with great ceremony and refined 
cruelty- 

^Vhen I arrived at Kashgar, 1 found the Chinese 
reposing after the infliction of these mnltifarioiLs 
tortures. The road leading to the gntea of the 
town was bordered on Ixith sides by a succession 
of Kiiiall wuckcr cages, in which wore displayed tlse 
beads of the nalivca who had suflered execution. 
The town, however, was relapsing into a quiet 
state. The native authorities, newly estshlishcd by 
the Chinese, were riding about in the full dignity 
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of Ditindnrin caps, and castigating the |>cdc8trians 
who w'cre not sufficiently alert in making way for 
them. Intercourse was resumed with Kokan ; the 
Kokanian Consul had been residing more than a 
month in the town, and the Ilokharinn and Kokanian 
caravans were rapidly filling the empty caravan¬ 
serais. The amval of ojir party created a great sen¬ 
sation. Before wc reached the town the Kirghizes 
had spread a nimour of the advance of a Russian 
caravan, consisting of 500 camels, while in tnith it 
only numl)ered sixty. They had also declaivd that 
It wiLs transporting Iwxcs of destnictive projectiles, 
and gave the name of “ board of iron to the 
leader, in consequence of his possessing an iron 
iKjdstead; to this they adde<l that he was a Rus- 
Sian, and of siwpicioiis character. The Asiatic is 
the most gullible of human beings—there is no 
absurdity that he will not swallow, and the more 
extravji^nt the rumour, the blinder is his credulity. 
The Chinese form no exception in this respect to 
their Semitic brethren of Central A.sia, as it proved 
in our case. Luckily the Kokan Consul knew the 
^der of our camvan, and also some of the mer¬ 
chants composing it, but it was owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance alone that we were permitted to enter 
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I shall not dwell on the cross-examinations, an¬ 
noyances, and trials, to which the caravan was sub¬ 
jected on the part of the Chinese Government and 
local authorities, but shall confine myself to a rela¬ 
tion of my travels and stay among the Dikoka- 
menni horde. 

The Northern slope of the Thian-Shanhas recently 
l)een explored from the Russian side, but M. Se- 
nienof, a Fellow of the Imperial Russian Geogra¬ 
phical Society, succeeded in penetrating only as 
far as the sources of the River Narym, one of the 
affluents of the Jaxartes, or Syr-Daria. I crossed 
the Thian-Shan range in two directions, and ex¬ 
amined the neighbourhood of Kashgar and .len- 
giskehr, or Yany-shahr, to the sandy ridge stretch¬ 
ing l>etween the latter town and Yarkeiid. Political 
disturljanccs in Kokan, terminating in the expulsion 
of the former Khan, and spreading to Kashgar, 
prevented me from visiting Yarkend, the largest and 
most populous towm in Chinese Turkestan. 

My travels may be divided into two pcrio<l8. 
The first embraces my route through Dzungaria, 
that is, the Semiretsk (Seven rivers), and Trans-Ili 
regions, and so to Uke Issyk-kul. The physical 
aspect of these localities is already well known 
from the excellent surveys made by the officers of- 
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the Siberian Staff, and they have been seicntifirallr 
explored by MM. Schrenk, Vlangali, Scmcnof, and 
Goluljef. The information, however, fumi-nhed by 
these travellers has l>ecn limited to the physical 
geography of the region, without touching at all 
on its ethnography. My firet visit to Dzungaria 
was in 185(1, and I took part in the first expedition 
oiganized liy Colonel Khomentovski to I>akc Issyk- 
kul, passing subsetpiently three months in Kuidja 
My travels in Dzungaria occupied in all five 
months, during which time I succeeded in trovers. 


ing thi.s region throughout its whole breadth and 
length, from Ala-kul to the Thian-Shan. 

I shall only dwell here on what has liccn omitted 


or not noticed by travellers who praceded me, giv- 
ing a short account of the Dzimgarian fanna, and 
of the antiquities and inhabitants of (he coiintiy. 
The fora of Dzungaria is more or less known, 
Alexander Schrenk having demoted much time to 
Its study, and produced a general account of the 
vegetation of this countn', in an interesting article 
uiscrtcd in Helniersim and Baehr’s « Beitragc zur 
Konntmss des Russischen Reiches/* for 18 t0. 

Mr, Semenof h.Ls also directed attention to the ve- 
getation of the Thiun-Shan. and has, I iH^Iieve. a 
'ciy nch Arrdarlum collected on that range. Dr. 
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Tatarinof compiled a list of plants identified by 
him when travelling with M. Kovalevski to Kuldja, 
and which appeared in M. Vlangali’s work. With 
regard, however, to the fauna of Dzimgoria, not a 
single article has, so far as I know, been published. 

Lakes Aln>kul and Balkhash formed, most pro¬ 
bably at no distant pcno<l, one common water ba.sin. 
Even at the present time, during the spring inun¬ 
dations, Aln-kul lake, according to the testimony 
of the Kirghizes, communicates indirectly with that 
of Balkhash by a marshy, saline l>clt of land. 
This belt fonus, in Mr. Semenof’s opinion, the na¬ 
tural boundary of the Kirghiz Steppe, beyond 
which Central Asia commences, together with a 
new soil and new fora and fauna. 

As far as I can perceive, Dzungaria is not 
distinguished by any marked peculiarity of vegeta¬ 
tion. The fora of the plains is the same as that 
in the Southern portions of the Kirghiz Steppe, 
while that of the mountains resembles, with a few 
exceptions, the fora of the Altai. 

Zoologically, however, certain differences ore 
perceptible. 

With regard to the distribution of animals, 
Dzungaria may be divided into three zones, .\lpinc, 
Sul)-Alpine, and that of the plains. 
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In the mountain zone of the Dzungarian AIn<taii, 
and of the 1 iiinU'^han, arc to be found iniiinmals 
indigenous to the mountainous parts of SoutHem 
Sil)cria, and of the Kiighiz Stcp|)e; such as the 
stag {CcrrM 9 eiapkut), homed goat {Ibex Sibenate), 
arkaz, or mountain sheep {ovin arpall), the wolf, 
foxes black and red, the white-breasted martin, 
A’c. &c. Besides these, a reddish-brown wolf is 
spoken of, ven' much resembling a dog, and culled 
by the Kirgliizes ** chi-buri. Of birds of prey 
the commonest 8|)ecics is the vulture {Gypaetw 
barbatvn, vuUnr vultur meleagrin)^ and 

sciiuetimcs the golden eagle {Aquila the 

falcon {Falco peregrinMe, and Falco Subbulco or 
nd)by), the hawk {AmIht) ; but the ger-falcon 
{Falco caudicaHH) is never seen here, nor did 
I tome across any nocturnal birds of prey; in con- 
finiiation of which I may mention that the Kirghizes 
assert that they are rarely met with. Of the 
gaHiHacc<t order, the grey grouse (closely resem- 
bhng the tetrao caHra^icHu), the partridge {Ferdrix 
Mxatith), and the roil are found in the mountains. 

In the Sub-Alpinc zone we meet with the tiger, 
panther, wild-boar. antelope. Djciron {AHtilope 
Pall:) porcupine, pheasant. {PkaAanu^ 
ColchcH,\ bustard {oii» tarda), turtle-dove. 
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{Cuimnba (fnas rcl tMriur). AH these are met with 
also in the zone of the plain. The woods of the 
Suh-Alpine zone abound with singing birds, 
{Pattsfrint). The following are some of the varieties 
1 noticed :— Corvun dauriruM; CoranangarrMla, L.; 

p*r»ica^ Pallas (probably the Cort'un Paaderi 
of Fish); Tichodroma murnli^, L.; Sitfa Uralemtiii; 
Hirttndo Alpestrin; Ilirundo Lagopoda; Parus 
SibrricttJt; Parnn rgattuM; Fring'dla orientalin; Fr» 
arctMM ; TurduJti Sibericus ; Tnrdus fu«ratus ; 
Pgrrhula rhodocblamgs; P. pu^tdla ; P. Siberica; 
Kmbcrlza rmtica; E. PUtgornus; E. brumiceps; 
Cocrothratmfcn tfpt^CHlIgfrutt ; Accentor Attaicun; 
A. ntrognlarift; A. wontanAIun; Cinchin lenco- 
gaMfer. Waterfowl arc veiy scarce Ijoth in the 
mountain and desert zones. 

The wide tracts of sand, which extend lictween 
Balkosh and the mountain zone, are merely con¬ 
tinuations of the arenaceous Kirghiz plains of 
Khara-kush and Khun-tau, and present no cha¬ 
racteristic features. They arc dotted with the 
same saline patches which are called “ Kaks 
in the Kirghiz Steppe; but nevertheless the 
•* Kiilons ” and “ Saigaks,”* which fill the barren 

• Saiga. ChiTTB SauTage (qiKs Pallaa appelle etrrmt ffgmrgiu^ 
rt M. Etcnman, Lr» tnwipeaux de cea aoimaiu. 
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waste and sands on the river Chu, never pass to 
the eastward of the meridian of It-Kcchu. Some 
^vears ago a cold season forced these animals to 
migrate to the Trans-IIi region, and seek pasturage 
high up in the Hi valley; but with the spring, they 
ret limed to their native plains. It would, therefore, 
ap|)ear that Dzungaria is the natural boundaiy, 
scimmting the ccntral-Asiatic « Kulan from the 
Djigitai of the Mongolian Gobi, and the limit 
of distribution of the Saigak—the antelope of the 
depressed wastes—as also of the *' Djeiran ” of the 
mountain table-lands. The natives have long 
since oh8cr\ed this. Tlie Kirghizes relate that the 


•ont singuliiranfnl nombreax duu Steppes; on somple qucl- 
quefoj., dit^n, josqu'i dix miUc tetes dans nn seal Iroupaw. 
. . . Le museau^ la Saiga reascmble i un oignon; Ses narines »ont 
urges; son regard n’est pas toujonra pur.ra qa’A se forme qaelqucfois 
des tales sur k. yeux; mai. elle a Todorai k plus fin, aussi sent-clle de 
lorn 1 jqiproc^ d one betc faure on cellc de I’bommc. Elle n’est go^re 
plus bante de U^e quo la chirr, domestiqae ; mais son poilcst 
doax. court et ^mairrmcnl jaune fonef. Sea comes sont petites et 
ro^, ses jambes miaor, et siebrs; U rapiditi de sa course cat 
^pour itonner. C'csl par eette fm^uhe et par sea bauta bonds 
lorries coup^ur-coup. qa'ellc.Ajbappc k scs ennemis. Au resle 

1 ^ «pprin>iser. Dc touU 

^ herbages doat cUc se nourrit, elk pr^ferc I'absintbe blanche et 

nn f snarmes. La chair cn eat succolente, mais quelqucfois 
on tmur^ rets dans son ipiae. Ces Tcta,tlVxcis d« ebaknrs cn iti 
ct ka nMes qai atlaqucnt en fouk I’intiricur de ses naseaux. soul 
cnasc q« aux mom de join et de joiflet elle mHiffrc. et no rit plus 

^ ™ibl..... la Ki.jL. 




traces of tlcep pits, winch nre to be found along 
the base of the Dzimgn nan-Aktau, are those of 
excnviitlons made Uy Khan Djuni-Bck for destroy mg 
the “ Xidans/* A herd of these Quinifils* it is said, 
enticed nuiong them, ft horse, mounted by ft young 
son of the Klian, which resulted in the death of the 
boy. The Khan, exaspemted by the loss, had a 
treneh dug from Tarhngati to Hi, intowdiidi all the 
Dzungoriaii Kukiistwere driven ; a male and 
female alone escapetl Ijcvond Balkash, and left a 
warning to their posterity against entering the 
country that had pi’ovcd so futrd to their apeeies. 

Russian Ditniigaria, as at imesent constituted, has 
exercised fjuite a classical infincuce in the historical 
fate of the Central Asiatic races, Abul Ciiazi 
says that Abnldjor Khan, sou of .Japhet, founder of 
the Turk tribes, roamed along the rlvcis Talas md 
Chu, and in the vicinily of Lake l&syk-kul. from 
Chinese sources, we know that all the tribes who 
migrated from the High Gobi, were detained and 
settled down in ihcse parts, until they were 
expelled by stronger races. Russian Dzungaria 
])rtsents, in reality, cveiy^ convenience for a nomad 
life. The upper mountain valleys served as cool 
camping grounds during Hie snitn' summer, while 
the cattle grazed at ease on the rich pastun*, uu- 
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molested bv the gad-fly. On the approach of 
autumn, the wandering |>opuhitlon descended to 
the lower ravines, where they gathered their com; 
while in the winter they sheltered themselves in the 
caverns of the river hanks, or among the hollows of 
the sandy hillocks of the Balkasli 8tcp|)c. Fuel 
was likewise found in ahundanee, the miiuwl of tlic 
plains j-ielding a constant supply. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of nomad habits 
among the population, Dzungaria always pos.sessed 
a certain proportion of scttleil inhabitants. The 
first historical record of this nioile of life, occurs in 
Chintsc works, relating in particular to the town 
of Clngii, which, it must be prcsitmcd. was situated 
on the casteni shore of Lake Issyk-kiil, ami w.ss 
milt by Chinese workmen for the Kiinmi of IVsiiii. 
In the Middle Ages a settled mode of life prevailed 
to a (^t extent in these regions, particularly along 
he III valley. The towns of Almalyk (now a 
iirkestan village), Khaiiaka and Kainak (which 
» lU exist), and Almaty (where Fort Vem<« now 
stands), were renowned for the extent of their 
rade, and were chief stations on the high read 
reverse j the Genoese traders proceeding to 
ma, as well „ by the Ki,K:hak ambassailore on 
“ir P™P'“«‘ory missions to the great Khan. 
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It is, iiioresjver, worthy of speciml notice tbiit 
many Nestorinii and inbnophyBitic congregations 
formerly existed in this part of Asia, and that 
Syrian -lacohians, according to the evidence attbrded 
by tile Catalan map* had a rnonasteiy * containing 
the relics of St. Mutlhi)a^, in the vicinity of Lake 
Issyk-kuL Christinnih^ indeed, was so widely 
diffused here, that it cxpcricriL’ed fionie persecution t 
tmt by the sixteenth century there were several 
litussuhiian settlements at Issyk-knl. These facts 
strongly interested me; hut, unfortunately, I was 
not able to make any further researches, as the 
Kirghiiu^ had demolished the hist of the biiihlinga 
that had, up to that periurt, escaped de^tnictioD, 
mistaking them for Lama tciiiplcs. 

A Chinese, who visited Lake Issyk-kul iu 182fh 
told me that he had seen in those parts a large idol 
carved out of a block of stone. For my own port, 
I did not stumble on any traces of antiipiities of 
tins description, though I found evideneea of 
the sedentary' pursuits of a portion, at lca.at, 
of the population nearly throughout the whfde 
of Russian Dzungaria, and was enabled to collect 
some traditions current among the people, coutimv- 
atory of these evidences. 1 likewise obtained some 
gold coins and ornaments, which %vcTe turned up 
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among the mins of the ancient town of Almalyk. 
Some remains of “ Climl ” s|wars. whieli I found 
in the h«ut of Cenlral Asia, led to the inference 
that mining was not in those ages esclusivclv 
practL^d by the Finnish race. 

^ong the different races that inhabited Central 
Asia diuing the Han dynasty, Chinese records 
mention six tribes, which were distinguished by 
blue eyes and reddish hair, and whom KLiproth, in 
bis "Tahlcauxllistoriqucsde L'Asie,” and AM 
Remusat,^ in his “ Reeberehes siir les I,nngucs 
Tartares," classed as trilns of Hindo-Gothic ex¬ 
traction. To these, among others, lielonged the 
Hakasts, or modern Kirghizes, who excited tlie 
astonishment of the Chinese by their strange types 
f face, resembling horses more than anything else. 

At the present time. Dzungaria is inhabited bv 
two peoples, viz: HiiruU, or Kirghize-s Proper, and 
Kirghiz-Kaisaks of the Great Horde, knmvn under 
the coUective appellation of ULsuns. Among these 
there IS a tribe calleul the Red Uis.ins, who a.ssert 

themselves to be the remnants of a great and 
powerful nation. 

Biirut^ and Cisuns, it is to be obsened, 
must not he confounded, as they are two distinct 
met*. The celebrated lUiatic traveUcre, Meyeit- 
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dorf anti Perc llyacnithc, strove hard, in their dey, 
to establish tln^ fact j but up to the present time 
no attention has be>cn paid to the distinction* 
Even Von Humboldt and Ritter erred on this suli- 
ject* They imagined tlmt the BuruU formed the 
great Kuisak Horde, and tliat tiiis horde should be 
distinguished from the Little and Jtiddle Hordes. 
This, however, was n grave mistake on the part of 
those revered seers of science. Tlie Great, Middle, 
and Little Kirghiz - Kaisak hordes form one 
" Cossack ** family, distinct from thiit hrancli 
of the Klrglmes, called Bimits by the Clnuese, 
and Dikokamenni by the Russians* These two 
family groups differ in language, extraction, and 
customs. 

From the form of the skull, and the type of the 
features, the Central Asiatic races may be divided 
into Persians, Mong^ib, and Turks* The Persians 
are again subdivided into the inoiuitaiii 

Gakha," and Tadjiks of the plains, both of 
wliich must be chxssed with the Caucasian 
race. The Tadjiks have dark complcsions ami 
hair, while fair people are met with among the 
“ Gnleha,'' 

The Kalmyks may he taken as n present at ives of 
the Mfmgolinn ty^K^ in Central Asia j they have 
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(lark hair, olive complexions, ohlicpie eyes, flat 
faces, high cheek-Iwiies, thin li|>s and flat noses. 
The remaining such as the Mongolo-Turk, 

and those of Tiirko-Finiiish extraction, present a 
strange admixtiiro of ty|)es and shades of com¬ 
plexion. One remarks among them fair men, with 
the Mongolian angle of face, and oblirpie eyes, with 
a regidar Rotiian nose. (Generally s|x*aking, how¬ 
ever, in the physical apiiearancc of these tril>es, 
there is obscnable a mixture of the Caucasian race 
with the Mongolian. 

The second period of iny journey finds me in 
the upper course of the Xarym river, the chief 
atfiuent of the Syr-Daria, which formed the limit of 
M. Semcnofs travels in this meridian. Ik*fore me 
lay stretched a real terra incognita, the mysteries 
of which had nexer hitherto been explored by civi¬ 
lized travellers. 

Notwithstanding the great risk, I constantly 
kept a tolerably full diary during my travels, 
especially whilst staying at Kashgar. The friendly 
footing on xvhich I stood with the natives, the 
learned, and the officials, and the frequent excur¬ 
sions I made in the neighbourhood, enabled me to 
form an accurate estimate of this remarkable region. 
Through my acquaintance with merchants of dif- 
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fcrent tril)C8 and fmin various countries, I |irocured 
a ffollection of itineraries with statistical, ctlino- 
|]^ra|)hical and coiuinerciad notes relating to the 
neighl}ouring countries. Mixing, moreover, con¬ 
tinually with merchants, and living in the 
caravansemi. 1 Inrame accurately acquainted with 
the conuuerre of Central Asia, the articles foniiiiig 
the caravan trade, and in particular with the coiu- 
uio<lities most in demand at Kashgar. 

The infomiatiim collected during my journey 
consists firstly, of my own personal observations; 
secondly, of oral narratives by individuals on w'h<»8c 
trustworthiness I can confidently rely; juid lastly, of 
written accoiuits received from iiierchniits and 
otticials, and of extracts from loc*al official documents 
and lHK)ks. 

I’he Ingur (sometimes cidle<l Ugrian) language, 
as s})okeu at Kashgsr, is altogether iinknow’ii to 
Eiuvpean sacann, who an* only ac<piainted with the 
written tongue which resembles the Djngatai. A kind 
of official dialect has sprung into existence in Little 
Bokhara, owing to the prevalence of Chinese fonus. 

The histor}' of Little Bokhara is scantily known. 
We are more or less acquainted w'ilh it up to the 
time of Timur Beg or I’amerlane from Chinese re¬ 
cords, aiid subsetiuent to that period fnmi Mussul- 
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man sources, which, however, glance but cursorily 
at it. 

The excellent histoiy of this reign, written in the 
middle of the sixteenth century by Mirza Muham- 
med Haidar Kurckan, mier of Abdul Rashid, 
Khan of Kashgar, and called “ Tarikhi Rashidi” in 
hw honour, remains almost entirely imknown, and 
is certainly never consulted at the present time. A 
Turkish translation of this work is to be found in 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, and an 
original copy in Persian in the library of the St. 
Petersburg University. Unfortunately, the trans¬ 
lation is incomplete, and the University copy 
abounds with mistakes, having evidently l>cen 
tmnscril)cd by a person ignorant of the Persian 
language. The “Tarikhi Rashidi'* is divided into 
two parts, the first containing a history’ of the 
Kashgar Khans, from the time of Tomuk Teniir to 
the reign of Rashid, a.d. 1554. The second par¬ 
takes of the character of a series of memoirs, in which 
the author describes his personal adventures, 
and communicates much useful geographical and 
ethnographical information respecting the Bolor, 
Thibetan, Thian-Shan, and Kuen-Lun ranges. *n»c 
writer was a scion of the celebrated Duglat family, 
which played the same jMirt in the " Mogul- 
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Ulus” or “ Tchete/’* us the Moires do Palais in 
the liouscliokis of the Merovingian dynasty in the 
eighth ttiul ninth centuries. 

It has Ixjcii already mentioned that the history 
written by Haidar tenninates with the year 1554, 
and that it is the only historical work relating to 
this country known in turope, where, however, it is 
known only by name. 

1 was fortunate enough while at Kashgar, to 
obtain posscssion-of a luanuscript called the Tiaz- 
kind llodjaghian,” which ls,a hlstoiy of the Hoilja 
dvnasty.t '^bis remarkable coiu|K)sition tenninates 
with the capture of Yarkend by the Chinese in 
1758. This history of the Hodjas thus fonns a 
continuation of the Tarikhi Rashidi. 

The following arc some of the more notable 

iHKiks 1 procured at Kashgar: ■ 

1. Tazkiarai - Sultan - Sultuk - Bugra - Khan - 
Ga/y,” Biography of Khan, Sultan Bugra 


••‘Mocul Ulus" or "Tcbcte" wm the cwlrm dirisiro of the 
country; it. Kli«.cam,UHlduri^tl^ 
reided »t Ak«i, KasUgw or Y.rkcnd m the wiuIct. Scheie 
arr not to be confooiulcd with the Mongob. m they were 
^loygntnirn uid .poke Turkish. 


fThe n<jdj» »rc the de^^ndnnta of Mehomet; they torm ui 
hcfcditnry priesthood, M»d arc much rcTercaoed. 
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of the lick Dynasty, who first embraced 
Islamism, and intro<liiced it in Kashgar. 

2. ** Tazkirai • Tnghik • Timur - Khan, ” Bio. 
graphy of Tugliik 'Pimiir Khan of the 
Djaptai Dynasty, who was the first of the 
“ MogiiUrius ** Khans to embrace Istaniisui. 

3. ** Rishakhat,” or Information res])ecting the 
Asiatic Law Teachers and Saints. 

4. “ Abu Muslim Murazi,** a heroic novel, re¬ 
markable on account of the many local his¬ 
torical traditions which arc introduced in it. 







CHAPTER IV. 


Sletciet of Trmeh U Dzungaria, hg ('apt. 
VuUkkanof, 


Mv travels in Dzungaria commenced on the 28th of 
May, IS56> '* !>«" • joined a trading caravan whica 
was then encani|>ed in the settlement of Karnmul, 
at a distance of twenty miles from the town of Kopal. 
This caravan had come from Seniipalatinsk, and 
belonged to Kokan and Bokhara merchanU. U 
consiste.1 of eight travelling tents, one hundred 

camels sixtv-fivc horses, thirty-four attendants, and 

merchandis; to the value of £3.000. I was known 
to the party by the name of Alimbai. and p.us»ed 
for a relative of the caravan-Bashi. the worthy 

Muftsalmi. , s. .1 • 

We did not. however, set out tdl the following 

day. The weather was fine, and favoured our jour- 
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ney, the first part of which lay along the picket 
road to the out-post of Altyn-Emel, through the 
beautiful valleys nestling among the lower spurs of 
the Ala-Tau. After traversing a distance of 
seventeen miles daily, the caravan usually came to 
a halt in the cool of the evening, and pitched its 
tents under the shade of a high poplar or silver* 
Icavedwild olive (Djigdn),on thebrink of some brawl¬ 
ing rivulet. A lively party formed at each halting- 
place round the blazing fire, while the Bokharians 
smoked their kaUan^ and l)eguiled the time bv re¬ 
citing passages from Hafiz. 

The Kirghizes, encam|)ed in the vicinity, w’ould 
likewise make their appearance with sheep, which 
they offered for sale, while their more distinguished 
chiefs approached with the view of receiving 
a Iwizarlyk, or present. They w'oubl approach 
the caravan with great ceremony, accompanied 
by a numerous suite, nuiking the in(|uiiy, “ Who is 
the richest ? On this, esich owner of a tent, in his 
turn, usually treated the dignitaries of the horde 
to tea. biscuits, and dried fmit, which the Kirg¬ 
hizes ^owed away almut their persons, and, after 
soliciting a present, would speedily withdraw, llie 
ciuavan was once honoured with the presence of 
the Siiltnn Djuugnz), ruler of the Djaloirtrilx:, and 
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his aillatuv or rtjsidcnt, who is attaclied to his |)cr- 
son in the capacity of Mentor by the Russian 
authorities, on account of the Sultan’s imbecility. 
Djungazy 8ur|)riscd us by the eccentricity of his 
conduct. He entered the tent, used by the Kirg- 
hizes only on extreme ottieial occasions, with the 
gait of a fat goose, took the seat of honour, and 
iLssumed an expression of profound meditation, 
eveiy'boily observing the strictest silence. Then, 
suddenly lifting his head, and casting a penetrat¬ 
ing glance around, he exclaimed in rhyme, “ The 
Djalairs have many sheep, Djangazy Inis many 
thoughts.” He had sjwken, and again resumed 
his Buddhistic immobility. In the meantime, the 
Sultan's (tdlaiMM and other Kirghizes o|)cne<l a con¬ 
versation with us. They described all the parti¬ 
culars relating to the Govemor-Gcncrars visit to 
Fort Venioe, repeated the words he addn'ssed to 
the Kirghiz people, and imitated the gestures with 
which he accompanied them. They entreated us 
to instnict them ns to their legal duties and their 
legjd rights, saying, “ Our bullocks and horses arc 
taken for pickct-luliour, and rarely returned; the 
Cossacks know the laws, ami persecute and rob us 
with impunity. We cannot resist them by force, 
as the Cossacks aa* senants of the Tsar, and for 
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any complaint against them we should be sent oflf 
to the perforated mountains (mines.) A great stir 
was once made about three of them,%vho disiippeared 
mysteriously ; two officials lived a wdiole winter in 
Karntal, calling on us to confess to the murder of the 
Cossiicks. Goil forbid that we should! We never 
saw them, kven now the Governor says, * Find 
me the guilty ones, or I will twist you all into 
the shape of a goat s horn. I,* saj's he, * am thunder 
and lightning.’” 'HieSultan, meanwhile, rolled his 
eyes about in a curious manner, giving occasional 
utterance to rhymes in couplets. After partaking 
of the customary pilaff, our guests retired, leaving 
a strange scent of almonds behind them. 

Crossing the Ala*tnii by the Djaksy Altvn*Emel 
Pass, which is swept in autumn by strong north¬ 
easterly winds, called locally “t-bt^,” similar to 
those prevalent on the shore of Lake Ala-Kul, the 
cnra\an entered upon a bare 8ilictx)us tract, inter- 
8ecte<l by a vaUey, from the ridge of which the Hi 
was occasionally visible in the distance. We pro- 
ceede<l in the direction of the feny, kept by Kirg- 
hizes, over this river, and passed the night at a 
Hpnng in a valley of the Kalkan hills, which liter¬ 
ally swarme<l with snakes, tarantulic, scorpions, and 
other reptiles; for a long time after I coidd imt 
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shake off the I'eoollectioii of that Jiorrible resting- 
place. We passed a sleepk^s night, and resumed 
our journey at i>iTcuk of day. 

The caravan was two days crossing the river Hi 
on crazy flatdjottoriiecl boats. The wreteJani, 
rotten craft was towetl across by horses, act uni I v 
swimmiug, and, of course, exercising hut little 
|xiwer over the movements nf tJie boat; wliiJe the 
Imcgcmen were busily cmployerl ladijig out the 
water wnth pails ! After celebrating the safe transit 
of tlie Hi finder such disadvantages, the caravan, 
clearing the Suguty, Tamigir, and Utch-Merke 
[)nsst!s, readied the Kar'kani Viillev* having made 
ullogcthcr seventeen forced marches. Here we 
found some Kirghizes of the Aithuzuni tribe, and 
dispersed ourselves among their " aiils " for barter; 
but we found the Kirghizes in ii state of great agt« 
tntion. Prior to onr arrival a sanguinary struggle 
had ucciirred on tlie batiks of the Kar-kara, be¬ 
tween the branches of the KisyUBnrh ainti Aithuzum 
tribes, 'J’hcy were expecting the appenrance of a 
Russian nfficifll who hail been sent to in%'est!gatt 
the affair by demand of the KisyURiirk party, and 
were contemplating a hasty migration in case of an 
adverse decision. 

And so it hupfammL On the 4tli of Angiiat the 
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Kirgliizcs begun to decamp hi a hiiny, and towards 
oening not one of them remained on the shores of 
the Kegen, our own tents alone rearing their heads 
on the site of the deserted Kirgliiz camp. Our 
{lositiou was an awkward one. The caravan*B:ishi, 
and some of our more experienced men, considered 
that the UOO sheep we had received in barter from 
the Kirghizes were insufficient, and they, therefore, 
determined to proceed to the Dikokamenni liorde, 
whose encampment we reached accordingly on the 
0th August. We were met by the chief of the 
Salmeke sept, Manap-Karatch, suniamed the Big, 
who wiis welUdUposcd towards the Russian Govern- 
merit, and yeanietl for the rank of Vesiiwul of 
Cossacks. He well merited the epithet (or title, 
whichever he might consider it), of “ the Big,*' lie- 
cause, without exaggeration, he was as fat as a 
bullock. Karatch wore a jienkcd hat of while felt, 
with the brim slit in two places over the forehead 
and at the back of his head, besides a wadfled 
Khalat,” or long rolic of stri|HKl cotton material, 
ornamented with three green silk cords over the 
breast. His feet w'ere cased in clunisily-sbapcd 
boots of red leather, with large wooden heels. His 
son was arrayed in a similar manner, only his 
khalat was of a mon* brilliant colour, while the 
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collar and sleeves were faced with velvet. The 
suite was nothing but a ragged regiment of attend¬ 
ants, armed with cudgels nnd spears, T particu¬ 
larly noticed the costume of one red-haired spenr- 
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man, which consisted simpli' of his nether integu¬ 
ments and a felt mantle; while another, regardless 
of the hot weather, wore a heavy sheep-skin coot 
and fur head-piece. The Kirghizes spoke with 
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great rapidity and shrillness, and coiitiniially tilled 
their mouths with snufl*. 

llie valley of the Upjier Kegen lies verv' high, 
and presents excellent pasturages, hut the shores of 
the stream are sw'ampy, forming, in some places, 
hillocky morasses, called ** Saz; ” the three con¬ 
tiguous highland valleys of Kegen, Tekes, and Kar- 
kara are the only localities in the whole of Dzun¬ 
garia which have a rich black loam, with luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The “ Kihitkas,’* or tents, of the ninth 
division of Kalmyks were spreail over the great 
“ Saz. ’ These Kalmyks had pnwiously Imxjii en¬ 
camped in the vicinity of a Chinese mine, now 
aliandoned. \\c next erected our tents on the 
hanks of the Chnlkiider. During the night there 
was a fall of snow, which the wind whirled round and 
drove in clouds in every direction, just as in the 
depth of winter; the weather, too, was extremely 
cold, and the snow-drift continuing for two days, 
completely cut off, for the time being, all communi¬ 
cation with the Kirghizes. On the third day the 
heads of the Kirghiz tnlxis arrived at the camping- 
ground of the caravan, and took us with them to 
their several aiils. I and my companion, Mam- 
razvk, fell to the share of the uiil of Bai-Bursuk, 
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clii«f of the small Kydvk tHbe. Oji gainiii;^ ine 
au1 wc proceeded to pay a visit to our Jiostj Ijy 
whom we were received with all due ceremony, and 
nsi^isted oft’ our horses at the door of the tent^ 
which w'E were invited to enter. The tent was m 
ft sadly dikpidated state, and licgrimed with snioke, 
Uiirsuk occu]>ied the scat of honour by the hearth^ 
fiicing the dmir-wny^; his ivife and two daughters, 
willi scveml Kirghiit women, were seated on calf, 
skins to the right of the entrance. Nearer to the 
door were placed canidrons, pails, bowls, platters 
and other domestic utensils. On the left wiis a 
Kirghiz occupied in cobbling hoots of red leixther; 
and on the floor were strawed chips, fragments of 
felt, wool, and gnawed bones. ^Ve were seated on 
a piece of faucibilly'Stitcked felt, nhich is the 
ordinary’ ft[xilogy for a coipet oincmg the Xirghizes* 
Our host was extremely civil, though he frequently' 
cursed the tombs of our fathers, apparently only 
from force of habit. Tlve amiahiUty of his wife 
W’ould have been etpinlly expressive, had herarticU' 
hition not been impeded by the snuff that clogged, 
her gums. Bursuk ordered some kumb ” for us 
on which our gentle hostess piilletl out a small, but 
wcU-ftlled akin of this refreshing beverage, care¬ 
fully wrapped up in an fild khalal, and produced 
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some wooden bowls. These, she anti her daughters 
carefully cleansed of the aiiheriiig layers of im¬ 
purity with their fingers, which they afterwards 
sucked with unmiatakcahle relbjlu Biirsuk's 
children, nine in number, handed us the kuiiiis, 
and I dmiik it with the best grace f could. All 
this was by no means new to mo. In 1S56 I had 
been entertained in the tent of the high “ manap/’ 
and wealthiest Kirghiz, Bnramhai. On that occa¬ 
sion, although we squatted on the carpet, and our 
host on a Bokharinn Idanket, his wife re|x>scd, as the 
lady did here, on a calf-skin. \Vc drunk kuiiiis out 
of porcelain cups ^ hut the salt tea, in default of 
another vessel, was lioiled in a cast-iron ivoshing- 
basin, and the genend eirpnpment of his establish¬ 
ment was the same in all essentials as that of 
Bursnk. 

L'ncleanliness is, in short, elevated into a virtue 
by the Kirghizes, and hallowed by tradition. 
They consider it as great a sin to wash their 
domestic utensils as to spit on the fire, or step 
over the tether of their marcs when l>eing milked 
To purify their hoivis is to invoke misfortune, and 
scare away abundance. The men are not in the 
habit of changing their linen, but continue to wear 
it until it falls off their Ixxlies The hunting for 
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veniiin on each oflier's persons* nft'orrU them apTpe- 
ulile piistime for tlteir Jelsurc hours, withoixt which 
they would be at ei ajid loss for Ruaiisemcnt, the 
ladies, especiully,shewing a great predileetion. for this 
savoury occupation. The ritujil of Kirghiz mourn¬ 
ing Ls very sinijiic, and consists of totnl nlMtinencc 
from ahlutioii or change of niimerit for n whole year. 

The hosjjittility of the Burnt Patriarch was 
further displayed in the slaughter of a landi for 
our entertainment. This was done in onr pro- 
senec* totally regardless of the poor animal's 
bleatings, after xvhieh a lire was kitidleil, the tri|)od 
adjustedt the cauldron placed over it in duo 

order. The apathetic couateuauces of the Kir- 
ghizes became at once animated \ the nicnibers of 
the family bustled around the fire wdth augniented 
zeal, so nmeh so as to hinder each other in the 
culinary operations of the hour, and hnaJly quar¬ 
relled among them sel ves, I lungry dogs with savage 
keenly*whetted appetites, licked and snuffed at the 
ground wliere the lamb had been killed, while 
troops of Kirghizcs, in expectation of a mouthful, 
gmduidly filled the tent, and a native artist, accom¬ 
panying himself on a “ balalaika," sang a 
monotonous ditty* conaisting of the constantly 
reenrrinff word " dait, dait.'* At last the cauldron 
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was taken oft’ the fire and a large platter placed 
before us with mutton heaped into a pile, the whole 
surmounted by the o# sacritm as the most esteemed 
morsel. We ate the meat dipping it into the salt 
broth. 

Early on the following day Rursuk appeared to 
breakfast with ils; he came again to dinner and 
to tea in the evening, while our supper was also 
graced by his presence. 'I’his he did regiduriv 
each suceeding day. II is children followed his ex- 
ample, and his relatives exhibited such greediness 
that we were obliged to hide cveiy thing eatable 
from them ; one of these gluttons had alrcadv de¬ 
voured all my sealing-wax! Apparently the 
entertainment of Rursuk and his family was 
considered by the party most interested a lK)unden 
duty on our part, riic only foo«l of the Kirghizes 
consists of milk and fallen cattle. Refore this occa¬ 
sion the Kadyks, we remarked, had never had the 
pleasure of entertaining a caravan among their 
auls. Ibis was apparent from the liehavioiur of 
Rursuk, who since our arrival, had assumed an air 
of great importance. “ May the mouth of your 
father l)c defiled! would he exclaim to those he 
wished to impress with his tlignitv, “ I have 
Sartas (niorehants,) living with me," Ac. We 
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were likewise visited hy inutrons aiul maidens, who 
brought us boiled mutton and “kumis" or “ airan” 
in pails, with cheese and butter. In return for 
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this we were obliged, an onliiig tohx’al eustoiii, to 
give them prestmts. My companion, quite a man 
of the world and a devoted a liuirer of the faiir sex, 
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• was delighted at this opportunity for playing the 
amiahle. He treated them to dried fniit, made 
them presents of cotton dresses, plush, fowls, 
and paid them extravagant compliments, which, 
ho^rever, they could not appreciate. 

Sometimes of an evening the daughter of our 
host organized little parties in my companioirs tent. 
On such occasions young men, women, and girls 
collectetl there, the men sitting on one side and the 
women on tiie other. The games would then 
commence. One of the girls rising coquettushly 
from her scat, would choose the swain who found 
most favour in her eyes, hy a wave of her kerchief. 
Hie lucky youth was thereu|)on obliged to perform 
some dexterous feat or sing a song. If his |>cr. 
formance were creditable, his partner would rcwanl 
him with a hearty kiss; while on the other hand 
remksness was punished hy a severe lajiiting. 
Singing was generally preferred to physical exer- 
cises, though probably not for O'sthcticnl reason.s. 
The procc.ss is as follows: the singer sits on one 
knee and sings in an unnatural tone of voice, his 
lay l)eing usually of an amorous character. The 
prmluction of the first note costs the Kirghiz great 
ettorU; his eyes liceomc bloodshot, and his nos- 
trils dilate, and a few hollow sounds escape at first 
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until he pitches the proper key. Central Asiatic 
wits compare the singing of the Kirghizes, and the 
first introductor>' notes, to the bray of a donkey. 
On finishing his song, the {)crfonncr gets up and 
places himself back to Imck with his partner, then 
skilfully twisting their necks round they salute 
each other. The relation between the sexes, among 
the Kirghizes, is altogether on a very primitive 
footing; mothers, fathers, and brothers a^ganl any 
breach of morality with great leniency, and husbands 
even encourage their friends to close intimacy with 
their wives. My ciuravan friends did not I i>elievc 
neglect this custom, particularly as the Riiruts had 
many attractive women among them. Like the 
Kirghizes, the Ruruts are strangers to jealousy, a 
feeling so common to the Asiatic. The reason of 
this is that Islamite notions of chastity have not 
yet spread among this |)cople. The Ruruts call 
themselves Mussulincn, and yet do not know who 
Mahomet was. Their weddings and funends arc 
conducted after Sluinian fashion, but if they can 
secure the sen'ices of a scholarly Central Asiatic or 
Tartar, prayers ore read. 1 can safely assert that 
throughout the whole countiy, from Issyk-Kul to 
Hadakhshaii, there is not a single individual of 
this tribe who cun a‘ud. 
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The Kirgiiizcs drink a spirit which they distil 
from Kumis, and with whicli they intoxicate 
themselves on every available occasion. The con« 
dition of the Russian Kirghizes, or those of the 
Middle Horde, wjis the same thirty years ago. 
'I’he Russian CJovenmient, however, proceeded 
to erect mosques and appointed Tartar Mullahs, 
under whose intlucncc the Middle Horde Kirghizes 
do not now yield in fanaticLsm to the most fa¬ 
natical Dcr\'ishes. Tliey regularly obscr\’e the 
period of prayer and thirty days* fast, while 
some have even iutnxluced the secliisive system of 
the harem. It would be ditficult to decide which 


would be more beneficial to the Kirghiz Steppe, 
the former state of ignorance with perfect religious 
toleration, or contemporaiy’ Tartar civilization with 
Its strong anti-progressive tendencies, 'fhe Tartars 
in Russia constitute a totally .separate Eastern 
world, having nothing in common with the interests 
of Russian nationality. The great Kirghiz Horde is 
now in a transition state, and the Tartars who arc 


scattered throughout it are making their influence 
felt more and more with each suctwding year. 

It must be observed that the farther we remove 


from the Tartars the less fanaticism do we find 
among the Kirghizes, notwithstanding that they 
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live here under tlie influence of Central Asiatic 
rulers, anil in a couiitn' usually regarded as the 
veiy focus of bigotly. The Bokhara Mullahs are, 
in my opinion, iiiueh less to Imj dreaded than their 
Tartar brethren. 

We passed nearly a month with the Dikoka- 
menni Horde, roaming with it from place to place, 
and ciuTj’ing on a constant barter in sheep. 

Our host did not, ns already stated, l)elong to 
the class of “ Manaps ** (the Kirghiz nristocracy)» 
and therefore took no part in the councils of the 
tril)€s ; he was, furthcnnorc, very poor. Biirsuk, 
however, was aiming at securing the footing of a 
hereditary chief, and carried on a constant depre¬ 
dator)* warfare, or Baranta,** with all the Kirghiz 
oriatoc-rats, in onlcr to enrich himself. He was 
obliged, consequently, to choose the most secure 
and inaccessible position.^ for his auls, at a 
distance from the general camping grounds. 
During the whole of our sojourn with him, he 
kept close in the unappnwchnble ravines of the 
Muzart mountains, or among the swamps of the 
l’p|>er Tekes. He did not venture from his retreat 
even when the other triltcs, having pitched their 
tents in the broad valley of the Kegcn, made 
general preparations for solemnly celebrating the 
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nmcteenth day after the death of the High Manap. 
Buranibai. Afy host and his nine sons were 
tiuring this time engaged in horse stealing. In 
1855, Biirambai. High Manap of the Begii tril)e. 
with 10,000 of his followers, took the oath of 
allegiance to Russia. In the spring of the follow- 
ing }ear. Colonel Khomentovski, with a company 
of Cossacks, was despatched, by petition of the 
Kirghizes, for the pur{)asc of l)econiing better 
acquainted with them, and for sur>eying the 
coiintn the} occupied, liiis first Russian expe¬ 
dition succeeded in the course of two months in 
sun'e}nng the northern part of Issyk-Kul, and 
constructed a map, on a scale of two versts, of the 
hK-ality along its northern shore to the River 
Aksu, and along the southern, to the River Zauku. 
Aaomiamyrng the exi)cdition, 1 visited Burnmbai’s 
where I gathered sonic remarkalile traditions, 
and drew up a memoir on the Dikokamenni 
irghizes. J subsequently came into contact with 
Bunits of other tribes, Saraliaguishes and Saltus, 
nd during my present journey explored their 
camping grounds as far as Kashgar. 

rhe ongiii and hiatoi}- of the Dikokaniciiiii 
Nirghias renmin matter of dispute to the present 
«}■ The majority of who have directed 
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their attention to the elaboration of these questions 
from Chinese and Eastern historical records, are, 
however, of opinion that the modem Dikokamenni 
Buruts arc the Kirghizes of the Enisci, deported on 
the downfall of the Dzuugarians in the last ceii- 
tiiiT to new camping grounds, and consider them, 
on the strength of this, to be identical with the 
Khakasis of the Tau dynasty, and Kelikidzes 
of the Yuan dynasty. Rashid Eddin, in his 
bistoiy* of the Mongols, classes the Kirghizes 
with the people of the forests of Southern Sil)cria, 
who inhabited the region of Barkhudjin-Tukum. 
The ap|>ellation of Kem-Kemjut, which he and 
Albu-Gazi give the Kirghizes, suggests the Kem 
(Enisei) and the River Kemchuk, as the locality in 
which they probably then sojourned. On the 
conquest of Siberia by the Riussians, the latter 
found Kirghizes on the Abakan and Yuz, and 
maintained an olystinatc warfare with them almut 
the end of the seventeenth and l)eginning of the 
eighteenth century. From that time the name of 
this people suddenly disappears from Siberian 
annals. Fischer is of opinion that they were 
removed by the Khan-Taidsis of Dzungaria, and, 
reiving on mere hearsay, considers their new terri- 
toiy must lie on the frontiers of 'fliibet and the 
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Hindu Cush. M. Levshin, in his work on the 
Kirghiz.Kuisaks, remarks that the Swedish otficere 
were the first to note this event in histoid', and 
maintains that their mig^tion was the result of a 
s|)ecinl stipulation on the part of the Russian 
Oovemment with the Khan-Taidsis. Rut the 
Chinese call the Dikokamenni Kirghizes, Ruruts, 
and assert that they migrated to their present 
encampments from the Kuen-Lun, where they lived 
under the name of Rulu, or Pulu, during the Tau 
dynasty. Pt'rre llyacinthc was the first to dis¬ 
tinguish the Kirghizes of Southeni Siberia from 
the modem Ruruts, assuming the latter to be a 
Purkish tribe, and calling them Kerghizes, in con¬ 
tradistinction from the first. Ritter, in liis “ Krd- 
kundc von Asicn,” unwairantably confounds the 
Dikokamenni Kirghiz Rumts with the Kirghiz- 
Kai-saks, and takes them all for Kilidsis or 
Khakasis, migrated from the Enisei, whom, follow- 
ing Klaproth and A. Remusat, he classes with the 
Indo-Gcmianic family Mahoniedanized in conse¬ 
quence of an amalgamation of tribes. 

With regard to the deportation of the Kirghizes 
from Russian-Siljeria in the seventeenth ccntuiy, 
Ritter says that, harassed by their neighbours, they 
joined their kindred tribe, the Rumts, in Eastern 
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Turkestan, and in the Steppe to the south-east of 
the Irtvsh; he consequently considers the Buruts 
the original nomuils of the country they at present 
occupy. 

Such is the present state of the incjuiry regard¬ 
ing the origin of the contenqiorary Dikokauienni 
Kirghizes. 

In onlcr, if possible, to tlirow some additional 
light on the question, 1 directed my attention to 
the study of lo(‘nl popular traditions, and found 
that the j)coplc known under the name of “ Diko- 
kamenni, Black Kirghizes,” call themselves simply 
Kirghizes, or, us they pronounce it, “ Krg}z.” The 
appellation of Biiruts, given them by the Kalmyks 
and Chinese, is altogether unknown to them. 1 
also ascertained that the Kirghizes consider the 
Adjan mountains os the cradle of their race. 

The tradition of a migration from Southern 
Siberia docs not exist among them, although there 
is one to the effect that in their wanderings from 
South to Xorth, they extended os Au* as the Black 
Irtysh, Altai and Ilangai, ond eastwards to Urum¬ 
chi. From this it must be inferred that the Diko- 
kaincnni Kirghizes are identical with the Fnisei 
Akazis or Kirghizes, pronounced Khilikizi by the 
(.’hinese. A Chinese writer, contemporary with the 
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-Mongols, asserts that Khilikizi, in the language of 
the natives, signifies forty maidens, from Kyrk, forty 
and Kyz, maiden or girl. This etymology is also 
adopted hy the present Kirghizes in explanation of 
their name. I further imagine that the Kirghizes 
spread themselves eastwards, to the limits of their 
present territoiy, at a ven’ remote period, which 
conjecture is further borne out by existing |>opular 
traditions. Their migrations only ceased when 
the powerful domination of the Oirots and Dziin* 
garians sprang into existence. The opinion enter- 
tained by the learned world, that the deportation of 
the Kirghizes in the l>eginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tun*, from the Enisei to the Tliian-S’han. was entirely 
effected by the Ozungarians, and, with the approval 
of the Russian Government, is not quite consistent 
with the additional facts I have obtained. In tlie 
farikhi Rashidi, or Iliston* of Kashgar, I found 
evidence that the Kirghizc*8 (Biiruts) so early ns the 
latter part of the fifteenth centiiiy, were roaming the 
mountains near Adjan. while, during the life of the 
historiiui, ill a.d. 1520, they wandered ns far ns 
e Issvk-Kul. In the Archives of the Central 
ffice of the Siberian Kirghizes at Om.sk, there is 
a very curious document or “ Act." relating to the 
Kliirgiz migration from Sil^cria in the summer of 
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1740. In this “Act” it is mentioned that twelve 
men, with their wives and children, asserting thciu> 
selves to be Kirgliizcs, made their appearance at 
Ust-Kamenogorsk, and declared that they formerly 
lived in Siberia between the towns of Tomsk and 
Eniseisk, opposite the town of Krasnoyarsk in the 
Steppe, and on the river White Yns, under the 
sway of Tambyn-Bntyr-Datji, also paying a tribute 
in furs into the treasiirj' of IJis Imperial Majesty. 
*' Fifty years or more ago,” said they, “ during the 
life-time of the present Khan,Taishi-Galdan-Chercn, 
three Kalmyk leaders, named Diinar, Sandyk, and 
Chinbin, at the head of 500 armed followers, at¬ 
tacked us when numbering three thousand 
‘ smokes ’ on our camping-grounds, and carried us 
away with the son of our former Khan-Tambyn- 
Batyr-Datji-Chainish, to the Zfingar territory, ulti¬ 
mately driving us to Urga, where we have remained 
ever since, paying tribute to Galdan-Cheren ” 
These stningcrs stated, furthermore, that their 
kindred and other Kirghiz Kalmyks lived in the 
Sagai Steppe, and were tributaiy^ to Ilis Im])erial 
Majesty. In the following year, viz. 1747, two* 
Kirghiz Kalmyks, who were captured after they 
had succeeded in effecting their escape from Dzun¬ 
garia, corrol)orated the al>ovc statement, adding 
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that two leaders, Kharta-Idash and his brother 
Eiugcn-Mcrgen, cami)cd al)out in the Sagai volost 
or district. It will appear from this that the 
Siberian Kirghizcs, from their pro.ximity to the 
Dzungarians and V riankhaitsis, had become exten¬ 
sively intermingled with the Mongols, and that the 
Dzungarians did not carry away the whole tribe, 
hut only to the extent of 3,000 kibitkas or tents. 
These most probably l>ecame thoroughly amal¬ 
gamated with the Dzungarians, and might have 
formed a Kalmyk tril>e of Kirghizcs, thus leading 
Pere llyaeinthe to suppose that all the Sil»crian 
Kirghizcs were of Mongolian origin. The question 
then arises, what liecamc of these Sil>eriun Kir- 
ghizes, a people powerful enough, during a whole 
century, to have kept the towns of Silieria in a state 
of constant alarm by their inroads, and to have 
struggled with such fonuidable ncighI)ours ns the 
Dzungarians, and Altyn Khan of the Uriankhaitsis ? 
In reply to this, I would surmise that the obliteni- 
tion of their name might have Ireen produced by 
the same cause that Inis reduced the once powerful 
territoiy of the Golden Khans, who received tribute 
from the Kirghizes, to its present insignificance. 

1 his formidable State is now known as the duo- 
tnbutar)' State, on account of its paying homage 
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lK)th to Husain iiiul Cliiim. It is, besides, well 
known that the Siberians give separate names to 
all non-native tribes, and that the remnants of the 
Siberian Kirghizes follow their nomad instincts on 
their old grounds, but under new names. 

Men of science have long since perceived the 
iinportimce for Kthuography of a study of such 
relics of national literature, as most tnithfidly 
illustrate national morals, manners, and cus¬ 
toms. Now it so hnp{)cns that profound regard 
for antiquity and an abundance of traditions fonus 
a marked and characteristic heritage of the 
nomadic races of Central Asia. These tnuli- 
tions are devoutly presetted by the elders of the 
tribes, either in thefonnof ancestral reminiscences 
and genealogical legends, or in ballads which are 
per|x;tHated by a S{)ecinl class of bards. Many 
words and locutions now obsolete, prove their 
antiquity. The traditional account of Queen 
Gulmalika having l>cen the ancestress of Genghis 
Khan prevails among all the Tartar tribes. Tliicny', 
in his “ llistoire d’ Attilu et do scs Succcsseurs,’* 
quotes this us u legend of .Vttiia and the Huns. 
The story of the origin of the Dikokamenni 
• Kirghi/es from a red grey> hound (kizin-taizan), 
and a certain queen with her forty handmaidens. 
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is of ancient date. A characteristic feature in 
Central Asiatic traditions Is the derivation of their 
origin from some animal. According to the 
testimony of Chinese histoiy, the Goa-Gui (Kao* 
tsche), othenvise kno\Mi as the Tele or Chili 
people, sprang from a wolf and a l)caiitiful Hun 
princess. One of the Hun princes had two 

daughters of such uncommon beauty that he 

determined not to many them to any ordinaiy 
mortals. Building a high tower in an unin* 

habited wilderness, ho left them in it, exclaiming, 
'* I prjiy Heaven to take them.*’ The youngest 
princess falling a prey to ennui, encouraged the 
attentions of an old wolf, who for a whole year, 
night and day, prowled around the tower, and at 
last made his lair at the foot of it; till the 

princess, notwithstanding the entreaties of her 
eldest sister, married the wolf. 

The Tugus (called Dulgasses by Perc Hyacinthe), 
professed to derive their origin from a 8he*wolf, 
and the Tufans (Thilietians) from a dog. The 
Chinese assert that Batachi, hcreditarv’ chief of the 
Mongol Khans, was the son of a blue wolf and 
white hind, (“ Memoires rclatifs a 1’ Asic,” par 
Klaproth, p. 204). In like manner some of the 
red-skinned tribes of North America pretend to lie 
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dcscciuled from l>eaven<. tortoises, 5:c. It is 
evident, from these instances, that this kind of 
tnidition in Central Asia, and even in America, is 
the most ancient, and even seems to Ik* n’garded 
as a descent to lie proud of. ^Phe out«s|)oken v*^t 
exalted tone of the Kirghiz legends, considered 
indecent by the prest'nt generation of Kirghiz, is 
a strong pnxif that they have descendtHl in their 
original form. The tradition of the origin of the 
ninctvnine Kipchak branches has liccn prcscr\cd 
among the UzlK?ks and Kaisaks in such an indeli¬ 
cate shape, that it is doubtful whether it "ill e\cr 
be possible to present it to the general reader. 

Genealogical traditions form a most important 
section of their Icgcndarj' lore. The nlation of 
one trilie to another depends on the degree of 
affinity which exists lK?tween the chiefs. The 
hcreditarv’ superiority of one branch over the other 
is determined by the right of primogeniture. 


Traditions of this nature are in so far important, 
as they represent the extraction of the people, aiul 
the composition of society^ It appears from 
the genealogical tables of the Kaisaks, Vsbeks, and 
Nagais, that they are a incdlcv’of difl’en nt Turkish 
and Mongol inhes, formed nller the decline of the 
(ioldeii ami Djagatai Hordes. The genealogy of 
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the Runits indicates nt the same time that the 
pnncipal portion of the |>eople is composed of the 
Turkish “ Kirghiz ” trihe, recruited ultimately hy 
two alien sections. 

Of these, tlic first comprises the Kipchaks, 
Naimans and Kitais; whose claims to Kirghiz 
nationality is expressed genealogically by their 
having had one common chief placed over them, 
who is stated to have l>een the son of Kirghiz-Bai. 
The Tchilik, or second section, though claiming 
a common ancestor in the son of Kirghiz-Bni, 
is not acknowledged by the other triljcs. A third 
divi>ton is composed of the present Kirghizes, 
divided into two wings, On and Sol. In the 
present generation these are split up into numerous 
branches, each branch being again and again 
subdivided. 

Tlie third class of tradition is formed of the 
so-called “ tales of olden times,” or “ Djir” of the 
Kogais. I hese are in vogue lunoiig the Kaisaks, 
lzl)cks, Nogais and Kirghizes. it i.s to be pre¬ 
sumed that the Nogais comprehended originally 
nil the nomad tribes of Central Asia, s|>eaking the 
Tartar language, who were of Turkish an<l .Mongol 
extraction. Ihe Ni»gai traditions relate to the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and .sixteenth centuries; 
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they arc of an epic clmracter. simp m 
rliynic, and shoiiU therefore lie classed under 
tlie head of coll(H|uial literature. Ihesc tradi¬ 
tions arc intcreatina:» as expressions of the 
tone of the native mind, and of the ideas, 
customs, morals, and imxlc of life of those jirimilivc 
ftjrrs, while they are ci|ually rcmarkahle in 
phik’isophical respects, and arc not devoid of 


historical interest. 

Among the KnUnks, I'riicks, nnrf Nognis. who 
Irncc llicir origin from the (lohleii mill UjngnUii 
Horde, nre presened several poetical fablco. 
founded on the exploits of the liordc-hcrocs. 
Kiligei, Ir-Kokcha, Urak, Chor imd others. 
These ute all historical iiersonages: Edigei was one 
of Tnincrlane’s generals, and is known in histori 
for his victor) over Vitort on the Vorskla ; I'nik. a 
descendant of Edigei. was. according to tradition, 
a prisoner in Russia, and marrieil a Rnssnui pnn- 
cess, on which point, however, there is no histonca 
evidence: nientioii is made of Ir-Kokeliain Nkoii. 
Clironieles in I fiS. »i‘'' 

Kiiidadada’s attack of the town of Odotw »s 

follows: ‘•Tlieyalso killed at this time kokcha. 

„ Tartar hero. «if 

Tchora was a Tartar prince, who relieved Karan, 
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nnd Ills name occurs in the nniinls of that town. 
Tlie manner in which these legends are handed 
down from age to age proves the tenacity of regard 
for antiquity among the nomadic tril)ca of Asia. 
It must, however, lie borne in mind that these 
jMXJtical traditions, from the proximity of the 
different roaming grounds to each other, and the 
dialectic atfinity of the tribes occupying them, are 
easily adopted by all, which renders it difficult to 
trace them to their true source. M. Ilodzko, for 
instance, heard many episodes out of the Jtiicii 
from the Turkmen, who must have Iwrrowed 
them either from the Kaisaks or Nogals; in like 
manner their classical robber, Kor-Oglu, figures in 
Kaisak rhnpso<lics. Asia Is rich in w'andering 
traditions, legends, and fables. M. Castn-n, while 
in Lapland, heard narrated the myths concerning 
Cyclops, 1 olypheuius of the Odyssey, &c., with some 
national and local adaptations, current among the 
Karelians. The same fable is current in the 
Kirghiz Steppe. Cyclops is there adlcd Alp, a 
giant ogre, and a Kirghiz giant, Batur-Khan, 
enacts the part of Ulysses. 

The Dikokamenni Kirghizes {xissess a remark¬ 
able epic, “ the Manas,” relating to the Nogai 
|)eriod. 


Eyie Poems esrresi amosg tie Kiri/iizes. H>1 

'I'lic “Mnnns” is an ciicyclopaJtlical collection of all 
the Kirghiz mythological talcs ami traditions, 
hioiight down to the present (leriod and grouped 
round one person—the giant Manas. It » a 
siaicies of Iliad of the Steppe. The Kirghiz mo. c 
of life, their morals, geography, religious and 
medicinal knowledge, as well as their relations with 
other tril«8, all find illustration in this coni- 
iKindious epopee. This poem has cvulciitly under¬ 
gone recent modifications and additions, and its 
concentration into one whole, out of prosaic 
Djiunuks” (talcs), may prohahly be of very 
mo<lern date. The “ Manas" consists of many 
se,mrate epismlcs, having the form of a conmeted 
relation. Another epos, the “ Samyatei, serve* as 

a continuation of the "Manas,” and is the Burnt 

Odvssey. The Kirghizes say that three nights are 

iusutlicient for the relation of the " M--' “ '.I 

that a, much time U required for the ^.m,ate., 

l,u, this is in all probability an esaggerafom 

1 am at present engaged in traiislabng 

.< Manns” and intend to compile a smaU dirtionan, 

• T; to make students of Oriental literature 
111 orcicr to nmKc .* i ♦ *ri,n 

„e.,uainted with « bitherto unknowi. “ 

language of tbe Dikokamemii Kirghizes is lurKisb. 

::3ng more chicly than any oilier that 
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«|>okeii in Little Ilokiiara. In it there lire ver>'few, 
or scarcely any, Anih and Persian words, it Ikmii" 
eomposetl imncipally of Mongolian and primitive 
Turk teiius. 

At this |)oint I would fain say a few words on 
the distrihution of the Kirghiz race, its principal 
trilies, and their present political condition. 

The Dikokamenni Kirghiz Horde is divided into 
two wings, as alreaiiy mentioned : “ On ” and 
Sol, f. e. right and left, corres|)onding to the 
Mongolian “ Borongarand Dzungar/’ The 
right wing consists of two divisions, “ AdgenC-,” 
and FagnL The latter is the hugest, and with 
It must lie classed the kindreil hut hostile tribes of 
Sarabaguish and Bugu, Sullu, Sayak, Cherik, Chon- 
baguish and Bassyz—numbering eight in all. The 
Biigtis, since 1555, have lieen subject to Russia, 
and numi>er eight camps. They follow agriculture 
on the southern shore of Issyk-Kul, and roam in 
smnmer about the up|K;r courses of the Kegcn and 
fekes. Ihe 5ambaguishcs, nundjcring ten tents, 
wjuulcr along the Chu river and eastern part of 
Issyk-Kul. Tlie Sultu, the most predatory trilrc, 
fonning fifteen camps, wander on the Talas and 
Chu.in the vicinity of the Kokanhm fort of Pishpek. * 

. ‘’y* KowiM *<»*•»«* 

yU uu^rCol,MH.| KoIpOovki. whrn nioc .nd fiOO men 

r«f»larrd. 
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The Sajiiks occupy tlie ii|iper parts of the Niiiyni 
anci Djungti! i tho Clicriks, tho higlikuids of the 
Thian-Shan, southof Issvk-Kul; theChon-hiigubhes 
skirt the mouiitains to the Xorth-West of Kushgiir. 
The last two trilwa are very poor. The other 
tribes of tlic Tagai branch occupy the mountains 
North of Naiuangtm. in the neighbourhooti of 
Andijan and the upper couree of tho Djuin- 
gol The Arlgene KirgUbes pursue agriculture in 
the Fergauah Valley, ttear the tewas of Mnrgihrn 
and Osh, and pass the summer among the hills ex* 
tending from Osh to Kokan. These Kirglnres 
enjov the same rights as the Usbeks, they serve 

as Boldiere in tho Kokanian ariny, and thcif clncrs 
fill importimt civil and military posts. The present 
Kokan Viaier, .Vlim-BerDai^l'kha, isa Kirglua Hey 
of this tribe, and ivith his Kirghises assisted the 
ruling Khan Mallya to gain possession of Kokan. 

Tlie left wing is formed of three tnlies, w o 
freviuent the Talas. Tlicir chiefs are related to the 
Khan of Kokan, who are, on the female side of 
Kirghb extraction. The country, peopled by the 
wandering camps of the Nalmans, Kipehnks am 
Kitais trilKS which have become incorporated with 
the Kirglib, stretches from Osh along the I amir 
plateau to liadakshan. and ihenco fo the K<m.- 
Koruin range; witl> 
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Itchkiliks niul some families of the Acljeiie tril)e. 
All the Kii^hizes in the neiglilmiirhuml of the 
Kashgar town of rash-Jlalyk, with the exception 
of the Biigti, who are Russian subjects, although 
cutler imiiiedintc subjection to China, recognize the 
power of the Khan of Kokan, to whom they pay a 
tribute of one horse out of cveiy' hiiutlretl. For 


governing the Kirghizes, the Kokanians have in the 
countiy^ they roam over, the forts of PLsIipek, 
44’ 10’ i\, 74’ 50* E.. MtHe. on the Chu, 44* N., 
/4 10 E., Aulie-Ata (the ancient Tm*az) on the 
Inlas, 43 44 N., 72 30 E., Kurtka and Tniz, on 
the Narvn, 41' 38* N.. 70^ 54* E., Ketmcn-Tu|)e 
and lyungale, on the river of that name, 41" 47' 
N., 74' 10' E., and Tash-Kiirgan 40“ 17' F., 70’ E.* 
In the latter imrt of August, the Kashgar mer¬ 
chants, having concluded their aOhirs with the 
Horde, made preparations for departure. Our 
Kirghiz friends advised us to join the Kashgarians, 
•he road, according to their account, being unsafe 
for a simill caravan. The banks of the Tekes at 
ttah-Kapkak Piiss were fixed on ns the place of 
rendezvous. Here, by the 27th Septcuil>er, were 
collected sixt} tents, or in caravan parlance, sixty 
fires. \V hile the route to bo chosen (there being 

‘o«»plua« it u,u»t be diaioctlj mdcrU4KKl 
obtained from the recent Ku^ 
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several Jj for procectling to Knshgar wjis being clia- 
eiissed hy the seniorji of Iho caravan, a cinenin¬ 
stance occurred which quite upset our original 
plan A Kokaii Yuz-liuslii (eeuturion) tlcspatcheil 
from Pish]ick to collect tribiile from tlio Bugu 
tribe.* arrived at the caravan with six soldiers, and 
demanded pa^menl of the customary due«. On 
being asked what dues, and why they wem de- 
imindc<l ? the Yuz-Bnshi took offence, and forcibly 
seizing tlm^e hundred sheep, drove them up the 
mountain, where he kept careful guard over thciii. 

The Kashgar men. accustomed to conflicts with 
the Chinese, forthwith onned themselves witii 
Sticks, and fell on the Kokaniau soldiei^- Un¬ 
horsing them with remarkidile dexterity, they 
thrashed the warriors so unmertUuUyj that one 
remained insensible on the field of battle* The 
Kirgldzcs, fearing to incur the vengeance of the 
I’aslikendiniis, declared that they would not dlow 
the Kashgarians to depart l>efore the rcewery of 
the wonnded soldier* As ivc did not take luiy 
part in the flffniy, we joined company witli some 
'rartars and Knshguriaiis, who had also remained 


• MiJioaid) Uic M*lfctcil|JrcvkHidjr. mx Uusakn 

ihcy. nLverlhflcM. •!« nul faUoaorerr o^iportyinlj to pro[.il»tcU)c 
Kii ltnnifti u wiiil Chinrtfi. 
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neutral, and started at once on our joumev; and 
with all the greater speed, seeing that snow hod 
already comnieuced to fall in the mountains. Our 
united caravan consisted of ten fires, and the total 
number of men was sixty. From the upper 
course of the Tekes we cleared in two marches the 
i^an-tash mountain pass, presenting a level plateau 
fanit^ for its traditions about Tamerlane, after 
liassing which we crossed the low Kyzylki moun¬ 
tains, and entered the valley of the Djirgalan 
(happy). From this |>oint our route lay along the 
level and fertile Terskei valley, in which we 

obsen ed half-naked Biiruts employed in their corn- 
fields. 

At the Ojity-Uguz river we fell in with our old 
fnend Jiursiik, who had removed thither with his 
Kadyks, for the puriKise of gathering his hanest; 
also several aids of the same tribe, subject to Bin- 
Sanisal, and the renowned roblier chief Djanot. 
lakingleave of Biu^uk s aids, and accompanied by 
himself as a safeguard, we entered on the ninth of 
March the Zaiikii pass. The presence of Bursuk 
did not, however, save us from the rapacity of 
e Kii^hizcs. On the 11th, ns the caravan wu.s 
ascending the narrow defile which was obstnicted 
by fragments of mek, a deafening shout was 
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siulikiily misertt and sevonii smuU ilags wm 
simulMineoiisly tlispluyed. We had honlly tlnic tn 
tjtke up a defensive position, and to fortify oiir- 
selve^s biluntl the ualurnl bjuriLodc^, when wo 
were uttneked by n band of nevonty KirghiKes. My 
t’omnidca, actmlcd by the instiiiet of self-]ircscnii- 
rion, disiippeiiriHl iindor cover of ihoif eamelsj and 
did not show tlieinselvcs again niitil the fray wns 
over. Our tenants, however, owing to the strong 
IKtsition of the euVsivan and their ctfectivc weapons, 
sueceeded in repelling the Biinits and taking 
prisrtner one of their chief leaders, ilie engage* 
iiicnt was limited to a few wounded on both sides, 
and to all exchange of prisoners. The worthy 
Itnrsuk, wlioni wo had taken with us to ensure our 
safe passage, considering himself comprondsed, 
ae[>arted secretly without the promised preaeut. 

The Zaukvi pass is formed hy the rapid course of 
Ike Zaiikd, niid hy the Zaukuchak, Rosiika-iishiu 
and some Dziuiguriaii* rivuleta, which fall mtoit>and 
also form piusses. 'rhe rviute thus rims tii^t along 
the course of the chief Hver, after which it bifur- 
ealea. Beyond the junction of the DKtingnrian 


* Mr. scu.r...f of ll^ 

vol. it 
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river, the Znukd defile l)econies steeper and 
narrower, fonuing terraces with two Alpine lakes 
Iwtweoii. Fragments of rock, in huge, irregular 
houlders, block up the passage. TIic defile tenui- 
nates in a precipitous ledge of almut SOO feet 
in height. The skeletons of l)easts of burthen 
which strew the path, l)«ir witness to the difficulty 
of the ascent. 

Ihe whole of the caravan could not ascend 
in one day, and, therefore, the adviuiced {mrtion of 
it bivouacked on a small marshy plateau, at which 
the Zaukii pjuss terminates, while the other |>ortion 
remaineil at the Imttoio, at the old encampment. 
The difficulty of the ascent was increased by an 
abundant fall of snow. The pack-horses,' and 
more especially the camels, often slip|)ed over the 
wet stones, and on more thiui one occasion, losing 
their footing, fell ricochetting, and with a loud 
crash, into the yawning abyss. Five camels and 
two horses {)erished in this w’ay. My companions 
were quite distracted. Each was occupied with 
his own beasts, llie cries of the drivers, altenia- 
ting with curses and abuse, and devout appends 
to Allah, Balia-ooddecu, Appak-Hodja, and other 
. liissiilman saints, shook the snow accumulated 

for ages on the surrounding hills with their rever- 
lierating echoes. 


CllAPrKR V. 


Ofi Cmidithjt 0/ or thf ^iv f^oAfrra 

To^rFS of ihe CliiM^e /Vw’/«cr uf iXon-iu 
{Liide Jhkftorn), la IS5^-59. 

Eastern Turkestan is enclosed by mounUins on 
three sides:by the Thian^Shan on the Ncrtheni, 
the Bolor on the Western, and Kuen-Lun on the 
Southern. These tnountains liclong to the highest 
ranges of Central Asia, and form tlie natiiml limits 
of the Western portion of the Chinese Empire, The 
actual boundary, however, runs along the line of 
pickets stretching through the outlying lower 
ranges on the Chinese side; beyond this frontier 
the territory is occupied by rooming Kirgluzcs, 
who recognize the authority of the Kokan Khan. 

To the Eastward, Eastern Turkestan is bounded 
by the uninhabited sandy deserts of the Makhai 
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and Knniul (iolii. It occiipit*s consequently a 
plain l)ctw'ccn 30’ and 43* North latitude, and 
70* and 00* West longitude, from the meridian of 
Paris, 

Eiustcm Turkestan occupies the centre of the 
tahlc'laiid of Eastern Asia ; hut Ilumlmldt, guided 
by the vegetable productions of these j)arts, con¬ 
cludes that the plain of Little Bokhara cannot 
have an ah,sohitc elevation of more than 1,200 feet, 
and colls it the Taiyin depression, after the river 
Tarjmgol (othenvise Ergol), whose basin occupies 
the whole plain of Eastern Turkestan. Little 
Bokhara does, in fact, present the appearance of 
a great depressed valley, resembling, in physical 
features, an open plain ; and this general view 
receives confirmation from a consideration of the 
course of the river Ergol, whose bed slopes very 
gmdiuilly to the c^istwards. 

The interior of this countiy is a sandy desert, 
the |)eculinr fcjitiures of which first become visible 
in the i*astem slopes of an undulating nmge of 
hills, of no great width, between Yaiiyshahr and 
Yarkend. From this region it gradually widens ns 
it runs to the easiwanl, where it forms the vast Gobi, 
devoid of all vegetation, though interspersed with 
resenoirs of brackish water, ami where the sand 
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is licni>ed m such lofty ihlges that tbo iiihobilwita 
give them the name of " (uicnmlam)- 
are to credit native writera^ tins sand is subject to 
the same idieuomenn of drifting and rcgnlnr Inco- 
motion ns the famed moving deserts nf Africa, anti 
cx:easionalJy buries whole cities. The [wills that 
lie lit the foot of the mountains have a clayey 
soil, stre^vod witli small stones* and in some places 
iniiircgnatcd with salt. The nuiucmua riveia mu¬ 
lling from the iieighlKniring hills afford means for 
thc'^artificial irrigation nf the earth, which would 
othemise yield but scanty and pixir vegctiilion, 
owing to the extreme diyness of ihe nir; and, at 
best, there are but a few wdl-watcicd parts tliat 
form fertile oases, Tliesc cultivated mid [letiphul 
patches form a ring round the Imse of the nnaa- 
shau* Bolor* and Kueii-lim. The water system of 
the river Tarym, with its tributaries, relieves the 
iuterior of this desert, by a narnjw strip of fertile 
land along the vurimifl river courses, where the 
fertility of the soil admits of n riide system of 
cultivation. 

Such is the general charaetor of the temtory of 

tlie Southern Uiie, whieh « coniiitelely level, mn! 
™u,e,vh*t monotonon* in «sp«t. o,vin« to the 
ahsiiicc of niiy moiintmn lines of denmnaition. 
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The mountains snirouncling Turkestan, on its 
other frontier, lie i)eyon(} the political limits of the 
country, but are of importance to it as regards 
roads and passes, and consequent facilities for 
communication with the rest of the world. Tlie 
mountain mads gencrallj run thmugh defiles, 
w ith many ascents and descents, or wind by paths 
to a considerable height, or lead along the face 
of dangerous slopes. With regard to communi* 
cation, the Thian-shon affords the greatest facilities 
for access. This mountain chain has three cha¬ 
racteristic divisions, from the meridian of Kuclui 
82° 4S' E , to its intersection with the Ifelor. To 
the East, from the transverse course of the Aksu 
to Kucha, the celestial mountains rise in a tower¬ 
ing ridge, covered with perpetual snows, which 
feed enormous glaciers, jind are therefore called 
the Muzart, or Icy Mountains. 

The rivers rising in these rock and icc-liound 
fastnesses have a transverse course throughout the 
entire mountmn line. The declivities are covered 
with coniferous trees, and almtind in pasturages; 
but this district is, nevertheless, all but unin¬ 
habited. There is only one pass through the 
Muzart mountains, w'hich is called by the Chinese 
the Pass of Cilaciers, and by Humboldt “Hjcparlc.** 


Tfifih’ lAttfd uf Hffi'L 


I l;i 

'J'hmujjU this pass Uio.vv is a road kiuhlig fhiiii 
Kiildja, U N., W ."jS E,, to Aksii. AltliougU, 
atrording to Cliioeso iircouiits, Djepiirk' pre&tmts 
\ery great dittioulties, it is nevertboless prnr- 
lictihlc for camels. Tlie Muxart l*im is dossal 
against foreigners. Its crest lies in alHjiit 

42* 2^' str m E. 

\^'estwn^d of the Aksu river, as far ns the 
inendiftn of Kashgar, the Thian-yhan merges irit*i 
a bioncl tabk-land. called by the Kirghkes “ Syrl," 
nlniut n huntlrctl ludes in width, and intersected 
by transverse valleys eonsiilcnibly elevated aljtive 
sea-lcvel. The Syrt" is quite ilcstitute of 
timljer; ds sod utterly incapahle of cultivn- 
lion. It is covered with a short but thick gniss, 
and sci^'ca as a suniuier psistiire-grouud for the 
Kirghizes, There are many caravan tracks acrfws 
the Syrt/' which are nil available with camels. 
To the west of the meridian of Kashgm* the 
T'hiiin-Shan separates info flcvenvl hranchca. TItc 
mountains of this region are all well wiiKided ; the 
valleys of the rivers, all of which have deep hah. 
lire fertile j and the ascents liecome, consequently, 
steej)er at severtd |x>itits. Over this tract there are 
sevend horse paths, hut only rnie commercial itxid. 
lending from the Fergaiiiah valley tn Kashgiir, 

1 
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through the Terektv-davnn Puss, known to us 
under the name of the Kashgar defllo. A con¬ 
siderable trade wjis cnrried on, in the most remote 
times, along this road, between Asia and Chinn, 
The Terektin nwid nl)ounds wdth fuel and forage. 
The distance along this road from Kokan U) 
Kiushgar is estimated as a canivan journey of 
eighteen days. 

The llolor moiintniiis. otherwise called Alai bv 
the Andijons, are precipitous and inaccessible on 
their western face, and fonii on the east a high, 
cold plateau, visited only in the summer by the 
Kii^hizes. There is only one caravan road over 
the Bolor, which passes through Radakshan. This 
Radakshan road is said to be very fatiguing, and, 
at liest, is not pructh'nblc on horseback. The 
road through Radakshan to Varkend leads to 
Khulum, thence to Rokharn. Ralkh, and Cnbul; 
canivans requiring sixty-five .days to reach Rok* 
hora by this mute. 

The Pamir is intersected by roads well-trodden 
by the Kirghizes; all of which lead to the Khaimtc 
of Kokan, or to Knrategin. 

Over the Kuen-Lun one pass is knowm, that of 
Kara-Korum, by which Kostern Turkestan commu¬ 
nicates with Thibet and India. ITie road, as fiu* 
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IIS Thibet, lemls through iiiiinluiliited plnces with 
|KX)r pastures, while from Thibet into India they 
Ih'toiuc so diffirult that Indian pnxlurc from 
Bukhara reaches Eastern Turkestan through the 
Terektin Pass. The diatauee fnim Yarkeiid to 
Thiliet is a jouniey of forty days, and twelve troin 
'rhil)ct to Cashmere; horses and yaks are the 
iMMists of burthen chiefly employed on this road. 

Tlie niouiitaiiis encircling Jattle Bukhara gene¬ 
rally oflerbnt few approaches; the line of the Thiaii- 
Shan, from the Aksh to its |)oint of intersection 
with the Bolor, alone affording anything n?sembling 
facilities for communication. 

Of all the routes above named,the Terektin is that 
most frequented by troops as well as by caravans; 
it is enlivened by consUint commercial trnftic, and 
not a day jmsses witliont the passage of a caravan 
over it. 

The rivers of Little Bukhara lielong to the river 
system of Tariingol. with the exception of a few 
which, rising in the Kuen-Lun range, fall into lBki*> 

or lose themselves in the sands. The chief ri>erH 

forming the Tariingol are the Aksfi-Uaria, Faizabad- 
Uaria .(otlierwi.s<^ called the Knshgar-Daria), York- 
end-Daria, and the Khutan-Daria. The Ak.su- 
Daria is foniicil bv two atflnent.-. viz. the Aksh 
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proper (die liiglier waters of which arc first called the 
Sar}'-Djas, then tlic Kopchagai, but receives the 
name it is best known by only in its lower course), 
and the Kakshnl river. The Aksu rises in the nor¬ 
thern 8lo|»e of Khan Tangri-ula, on emerging from 
which it nins parallel to the meridian, bisecting the 
Thian-Shan, in which it has excavated for itself a 
deep rocky channel. The Kakshal flows from the hilly 
elevations on the eastern side of the mountain-lake 
Tchadyr-kul, and runs due ea.st under the name of 
Aksai, through an extensive table-land, on quitting 
which it turns abruptly in a southerly direction, 
descends the southern slope of the Thian-Shan and 
fjills finally into the Aksu, having a course parallel to 
the base of the mountains, and a general direction 
from X.E. to S.W. 

The rivers forming the KiLshgnr-Daria rise in 
the Thian-Shan and llolor. The Faizabad-Daria is 
fonned by the two rivers Tuiucn and Kizvl-Daria ; 
the first takes its rise in the Kok-Tonn moiuitaius, 
to‘the North-West of Ijukc Tchadyr-Kul; the 
second, the Kizyl, has its source in the Altai 
mountains, where the Thian-Shan is intersected by 
the Dolor. The Faizabad-Daria receives on its right 
the river Lsten, or Khan-Aiyk (marked Y'amaniar- 
t'sten on Russian maps), and the Yangishalir-rsten, 
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niitl on its left the Ariysh. The Artysh rises in the 
elevation of the Torgat, Ijordering Lake Tchadyr- 
kul on the South, and before emerging into the 
valley is called the Toin. This river receives many 
alllucnts in the mountains, of which the most 
remarkable is the.Terckty or Astyn-Artysh, joining 
it on the right side. The river Usten or Yama- 
niar, is the outlet of Lake Karakul in the table-laiid 
of Pamir. To the Kashgar-Daria system liclongs the 
Yunyshahr-Usten, flowing from the iieighiwurhood 
of Lake Sarikol and falling into the Kashgar-Daria 
on its right bank. The Yarkend-Dana or Yarkcnd- 
Usten is fonued by the Yarkend-Daria proper 
which rises out of Lake Sarikol, and the river 
Tynzap, flowing from the northern slope of the 
Karakorum Pass in the Kuen-Lun inomitains. I he 
Khotan-Darinalso takes its rise in the Kanikorum 
hills, and is formed by the junction of two streams; 
the Kara-Kash and Yulgun-Kash. (pronounwd 
Yurun-Kosh by the Chinese). Below the junction 
of the Aksh. Kashgar, Yarkend and Khotaii Danas, 
which all miitc nearly at the same iwint, the nver 
takes the name of Taiim-Ustcn, and larimgol or 
Ergol according to Chinese geography. Among 
the rivere felling into the Tarim the most note- 
worthy arc the .Muzart, Kucha-Daria and Khr.idu, 
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{|«3sceiiding from the Thinu-i^hen id hilling into the 
'rarini ou its left Ijiitik. The Tiirim disembogues 
into Lftke Lob-Xor, dignir 3 dngji in the ^loiigoliajif 
Starry Luke. This hike, aceording to Chinese 
luithorities, ^400 lis m leinicth by 2UI) Iik in width. 
The neighboiirlKxxl abounds in turbid springs* 
whieli [day bkc fountains. 

Thert^ are many lakes in Little Ihjkhara* all 
lying along the bonders of the muei: desert, and 
contain iug bmckish water* There is u tmditiun 
eurrcnt among the inhabitants that tlicir forefatbers 
sprang originally from the lintfom of a large inland 
sea. All tbe rivers of KiLstem Turkestan liear, 
more or less* the character of niountain torrents in 
their upper conrites, having an inconsideruble depth* 
liiit a rupid eununt over a rocky bcil. In July 
find August the waters swell cousidemhiv from 
the melting snows, but they are fordable at uli 
siMisons of the year They assume a great depth 
and breadth ouly on the Junction of several streams* 
berries exist over the tCbiyl river, between Kash-^ 
gar and the Chinese fort* as also over the Faisjabad- 
Duria, (at tbe junction of tbe Tiimeu and Kizyl)* 
Althougb* throughout* the Kashgar-Daria and 
Yarkend-DarLi are navigable when full, and the 
luriui at ull seasons and along it$ whole eouise* 
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yet the natives do not take advantage of these 
adinirahlc facilities for intercouiinunicatioii. The 
rivers of Little Bokhara, viewed either as convenient 
for (•ominimication or in a scientific or agricnltural 
light, are of the utmost importance for this region, 
inasmuch as they ditluse fertility in the inner 
deserts, and convert the otherwise inhospitable 
])Uiins into a country suitable for the abode of 
man. 

The roods in the interior, between the towns of 
Eastern 'rurkestaii and China, are convenient 
enough. “ Urtengs,’* or stations, have l)een built 
along all of them by the Chinese, each of which 
is occupied by fifteen or twenty Chinamen under 
an officer, with as many Turkestan families. Be¬ 
sides these - Urtengs,” there are signal houses 
for the s|)cedy transmission of intelligence in the 
event of war or insurrections; and. for the 
uccomniodation of travellers, forage and provisions 
for small caravans are also obtainable at these 
stations. 

The city of Aksft is the point of divergence for 
aU the toad, of thU region. Tlie various routes 
centring at Aksii leml to China, Hi. and all the 
towns of Eastern Turkestan. 

All the roads leading from the interior of China, 
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to the Western frontiers, converge at the town of 
liun-Chanfoo, whence there is a road to Lian-Djt'ii. 
where a large magazine of w arlike stores has lieen 
established for use in the event of a war in the 
west. At a distance of 37 versts (241 miles) from 
this town, at the w'estem extremity of the great 
wall, is the fortress of Tzia-yui-Hiian, which 
commands the road. From this point to Komiila 
extends a sandy step|)e, uninhabited, and (Uslitiitc 
alike of w'ater, forage, or vegetation. Important 
graiinries have l)een in like manner cstablislied by 
the Chinese at Komul. Farther on, the road 
branches off in two directions, one, the ** Xorthem 
Koad, leading to Dzungaria, the other, the 
“ Southern Rr>ad,” to Ea.stern Turkestan. The 
Dzungarian road trends along the eastern lateral 
depression of the Thian-Shan, through Barkul, 
t'rumchi, and llurkharasu to Hi. The Southern 
Road takes a westerly direction through Fidjan to 
Turfaii, which latter town has direct communica> 
tion with Lrumchi by way of Bogdo-ula. Beyond 
Turfan, it leads to Kara-Shahr, which in its turn 
is accessible from Hi by the rivers Jidduz and 
Xarat-Davam. Marshy swamps, stretching west¬ 
ward, extend to the south of Kara-Shalir, 
necessitating an earthern embankment at the 
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town of Hnigur, ami the road, after passing Kiichi, 
finally a‘aches AksiV The Chinese calculate the 
distance from Pekin to Aksu at versts 

(25401 miles). The Southern Rond runs through 
level tracts of countr)’, more or less inhabited; a 
horren steppe, however, terminating within 34 
miles of the Khnini oasis, spreads Initween the 
harriers of Tzia-yui-HUnn and Khami, for a distance 
of 750 versts (497 miles). The Chinese have 
founded settlements along this road, and built 
stations. The remarkable iioints along the 
Southern Rond, in militaiy' respects, are :—Khamil. 
45* IS' N., 92” 14 E., where arc nuiguzines of grain 
and arms, and Buigur. I’liis town lies in the middle 
of impassable marshes, and with a small force is 
ca|Mible of defending the Southern Road. It takes 
four and a half and five months for caravans and 
troops to traverse the road from Pekin to Aksii, 
but the journey is effected in one mouth by 
special messengers. 

From Aksii to Hi (Kuldja), at which place the 
militar}- and civil govenmicuts of the Western 
region are conccntnited. the distance is reckoned 
at 615 versts (407 J miles), the road leading 
through very mountainous localities. The famous 
Ujeparle, or pass of glaciere, occurs on'this rojif 
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A quick- joimiey over this road, completed in 
fifteen days, is looked u|)on as a iiiancl of 
cx|)editious travelling, even with all the advantages of 
numerous ** Urtcngs ” which have l>een constructed 
along it. llie principal Chinese high mad from 
Aksu goes to Ush-Turfan, 41* N., 76’, 20' E., and 
\arkend. To Ush-Turfan the distance is esti. 
mated at eighty miles, and to Vairkend at 247 
miles. At a distance of 21)0 verste (102 miles) 
from Aksft, on the road to \ lu'kend, lies the town 
of Rurchok, garrisoned by a Chinese force, and 
providetl with a ferry. From hence there is a 
direct road to Kashgar, the distance thither, from 
this point, being estimated at about 240 versts 
(159 miles); trading caravans from Aksii abvays 
proceed straight to Kashgar along this road. 'Jlie 
main road from \nrkend leads to Kashgar, through 
^ an^shalir on to Kokan. The distance between 
^arkendand \any8hahr,is 113 mile8,andfiftv>8even 
miles from the latter place to Kashgar, the length 
of the journey between Kokan and Yarkend InMiig 
computed at 270 miles. Chinese troops and 
Government convoys march to Kasligar and 
Khotan, through Yarkend. 

Besides these roads, there is one direct from 
Akah to Khotan, following the course of the Kho- 
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liiii-Durifl, (along the hanks of which canivans travel 
for eighteen tlays.or tiftecn days in quick travelling), 
and two others from Ush-Tiirfan to Kashgar. One 
of those l)ctwcen the latter places emerges at the 
fourth station of the Yarkeiid route; after joinmg 
which it proceeds to Burehuk, and thence to \ ark- 
end and Kashgar, while tlie other lemls straight 
to Kashgar. This latter n)ad follows up the course 
of the Kokshal. and, passing the militaiyr station of 
Bokchan, reaches Altyn-Artysh. The distance to 
Kashgar by this route is calculated at 233^ miles. 
'Die road traverses various uninhabited tracts, 
which, however, abound in forngt^ and fuel. The 
nmtes leading from Aksft to Ush. Kashgar, \ark. 
end. luid Khotan pa.«is through populous localities, 
and the last three follow the course of rivers whose 
level and fertile banks, hardly rising above the 
stream, present fine uatiirul meadows, so that the 
roods winding along between the ba.se of the 
mounUins and the channels of the rivers, pass 
through densely |)opulatcd regions. 

In fonner ages the Chinese comuiunicutcd with 
the Western region through Uua.Chjeh (1331 miles 
west of TzUi-yui-Iliiaii) straight over the sandy 
8tepi» to Khotan; at present, however, this road 
•is altogether closed. There is Ukewise a road from 
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'rurfan to Khotaii via the Lobnor, but like the 
Iswt named, it is also closed. 

Notwithstanding its enormous extent. Eastern 
'rurkestan |)ossesscs a rciuarkablv uniform climate, 
which can only be accounted for by the |x^culiari* 
ties of its geographical position. The circimi- 
jacent mountainous districts arc subject to climatic 
conditions, which differ materially from those of 
the Little Bokharian plain. Even in summer snow 
storms are of {rc(|ucnt occurrence among the 
mountains. It is cool, indeed, throughout the 
whole of the season; in the valleys the snow 
remains on the ground mitil the months of May 
and June, while the mountain smumits are covered 
with {)crpetual snows. Winter comnicnees in 
October; at all events, a caravan which left Kash¬ 
gar on our arrival at that place (13th October), 
was compelled to return on account of the Terektin 
defile having been blocked up with snow. 

We shall now s{>cak of the climate of the Plains, 
dwelling chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, upon 
that of the territoiy of the six towns.'* Begin¬ 
ning then with our own observations; on the flth 
October, when we entered on the southern slope of 
the Thian-Shan chain, into the Terekty defile, the 
shores of the Terekty river were clothed with 
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luxuriant trees and picturesque clumps of bushes. 
The thcmiomctcr iiidicuteil 81 .6 Fahr.; and on 
entering Kashgar, our caravan passed through fniit 
gardens where women and children were cutting 
down the remaining vine bninches, after gathering 
the season s vintage, and the jK.mcgninates were 
still on the trees. The rice and cotton crops had 
not all been got in. Fresh greens and fruit of 
various sorts, such as apples, quinces, pears, 
|)eache8, and figs were exposed for sale at the 
bazaar. The w'cather from the 9th Octoljcr till 
towards the end of November was unifomdy waim 
and clear. The heat rose to 81 .75 Fahr.; about 
the 22iul November the nights grew colder, and 
the leaves began to fall, while the water in the 
canals was covered with a thin crust of ice, and on . 
the 2fith November the water was stopfied at the 
“ or aqtieducts. The first snow fell on the 

81st December, and continued falling until the 
middle of the following day; the second fall of 
snow was on tlie 19th .lanuan, when it snowed 
all day and half the night, and again cn the 24th 
.lanuaiy until the morning of (he 2fith. l*hc tl.er- 
mometer generally stood at 32* Fahr., and upwards, 
falling only twice below the freezing iKjint. On 
the 31 St December it indicated 14 Fahr., and on 
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the 28th January J Fahr. The rivers Kizyl nnet 
Tirnipn did not freeze during the whole winter, but 
the ponds in the town were covered ivith ice eight 
inches thick* After the Chinese new year, fmm 
which the natives reckon the coiiimenceDient of 
spring, the weather actually l>ccnmc wanner* On 
the 2fith Fehrimry ivater appeared in the canals, 
and nature began speedily to revive. In the 
l>cginning of March, jiies tilled ivith the first shoots 
of vcgelahlos were ottered for sale as " dcliciicies of 
the season/’ and on the 21st, several trees in 
the court y\m\ of oiir nljode ivere already in full 
leaf. During the whole time, Aintil the tleparture 
of the caravan from the ojHrii (‘ountty', on the 2yth 
March, the weather was bright and Avami* On the 
2nth and 27th of this uioutli a warm N.E, ivind 
prevailed. Fogs and min were, generally speak* 
ing, of rare occiirrenee, usually lasting two days 
only, after which, at intervals, it ruined slightly. 
During the middle of February, the iveather Avas 
frequently windy, Avest and N.\F, Aviiids predomi* 
nating. Relying on these facts, and on the 
strength of the testimony of the inhabitants, it is 
certain that spring cmnmences liere in the middle 
of Februar}', and somcAvliat Inter in the neighljonr- 
ing Ferganah valley* The sninnier, it is said* is 
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distinfniishcd by great beat, and the air liecomea 
iiisuft'erably oppressive from the heavy clouds of 
dust, the more so by reason ot the great Kcareity 
of rain in these parts. The inhabitants of Lnstem 
Turkestan are particularly afraid of thiindcrstorins. 
Wlicn the horizon is clouded, all the “ ahunds ” 
with their pupils widk out on the terraces of the 
Mostjues and read a prayer or “ knut in a 
loud voice; and it is a fact that they ascribe to these 
prayers a |)ower of propitiating the threatening 
heavens. The cause of this intense apprehension 
of an ordinary phenomenon, is to Ire ascrilK'd to 
the circninstancc that the earth, after a fall of 
rain, bc<*onies covered with salt, which destroys 
the hardest, and also to their houses Ireing built of 
mud, with flat nsrfs, so that in the event of a heavy 
fall of niin, the towns of little Hokhara would be 
entirely dcstmv*ed. 

The winter, according all aci'ounts, has g^nerallv 
much the same character that it Irorc during our 
stay, /. e. the snow remains on the ground iu»t 
longer than three or four days, and the rivers do 
not freeze at ail. When the rivers are frozen 
along the shores, the winter is considered a severe 
one. Intense c<»lds prevail at the end of the twelfth 
month of (’hinesi* computation, that is, in .Famuiry, 
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and spring romnieiices from the Chinese lioliday of 
the new year, which the Tiirkcstans call hy its 
name in Mongolian, Chagan. U1iis gradual transition 
from summer to autumn, and the abrupt change 
from winter to spring, form climatic {leculiarities 
almost exclusively confined to this countiy. The 
change of the seasons is accompanied hy the 
following variation in the vegetation. The apricot- 
tree blooms in the middle of March, when other 
trees commence budding; cultivateil meadows 
l)ecome covered with fresh blades of thick “ musu- 
yu” and grass, tulips, and anemones then make their 
ap|)camnce in the fields. In April the apricot-tree 
l>cgins to l»ear, and towards the end of May the mul- 
Ikjit}', apricot, and the “ xamiich ” melon, arrive 
at maturity. At this time barley is reaped, and 
onions, turnips, and other kitchen vegetables arc 
planted over it. Peaches and apples ripen l)etweeii 
June and August, while other cereals and fniit are 
gathered in .\ugust. Ilempseed, sesame, rice, 
“djugara,” (Javary), maize and cotton are not 
luirN'ested until September and October. 

Tlie prevailing winds here are Westerly and 
North-Westerly, which blow principally during the 
spring, and raise dust and dense clouds of sand. 
Yaiiyshor, Yarkeiid and Khotaii are under nearly 
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the »uiiie cliinntic rfmditioiis ns Kashgar; at 
Khotnn tlic winter is yet milder. In Turfan, 
Aksd, and more cs|>eciully in Ih'ii and Sairani, 
lying nearer to the mountains and more to the 
north, no great heat prevails in siunmer, and the 
winter is st-verer. The rivers I)ecome frozen, but 
snow first fnlb towards the end of January, melting 
immcdiatelv; this does not, however, retard the 
gmwth of pomegranates, figs, and cotton at AksiV 
If we are to Udieve the comrurrent testimony of 
the Emperor Kan-Si,and Pere Gerbillon. relative to 
the cultivation of orange trees, Khamil imust enjoy 
a more genial climate. In the Eastern towns, it is 
.said, the winters are «)ld, and summers exceedingly 
hot. Yet Turfan and Kliamil me famous for their 
vegetable prmluctions, the latter in particular for 
it.s melons, which are eaten at the Imperial Court. 

The climate of hbstern Turkestan, judging by 
the health of its inhabitants as well as by it.s 
lieneficial influence on .strangers,’ must be very 
salubrious. Epidemics and pestilential diseases 
are altogether unknown to the Turkestani, with one 
im|)ortant exception, however, the smalbpox, which 
in former times swept away whole settlements, anil 
drove the |»nnic-stricken inhabitants into the 
mountains. The ravages of this disease arc 
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stopped by the introduction of vaccination. Not¬ 
withstanding the great consumption of fruit, and 
the universal custom of smoking hashish, which is 
known to have a most injurious effect on the 
human organization, very few of the Turkestani 
ever suffer from sickness. Venereal diseases, not* 
withstanding the great depravity of the natives, 
have not spread hither. Throughout the town of 
Kashgar, we only saw two persons who were 
dishpnired by them. The males are well built and 
strong, yet they seldom attain a great age. The 
women are of weak form, and, owing to early mar¬ 
riage (at twelve, and even ten years of age), 
become subject to various chronic complaints. At 
fifty, the Kashgar women are ns withered ns our 
own at seventy or eighty. Goitre is \cry frequently 
met with at Yarkend, the natives of which 
attribute its prevalence to the pro|)erty of the water; 
and it Ls also met w ith in Kokan. 

Passing now to the natural riches of Little 

Bokhant. we .shall first point to the characteristic 

productive features of this region. The mineral 

wealth of Little Bokhara is veiy little explored. 

Gold Is washefl out at the Karja settlements in such 

large quantities that the inhabitants pay their dues 
% ^ 
in this metal, and dispose of it to pnvntc 
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Indivifliinis. Kighty “ Lnns” of this gol<! an; 
nnniinlly sent to the C'oiirt of Pekin from Khotaii. 
Copper is obtained at Aksu, Sairoin, and Kurhi. 
The cop|)er of Aksu is known for its innileability, 
and contains, acconling to local accounts, n con- 
sideruble admixture of the precious metals, the 
method of extracting which, however, is not known 
to the natives 

Hastem Turkestan afl'ords in abundance sulphur, 
sabammoniae, alum and salt|)etre. The volcanic 
soil around the town of Kuchi is particularly rich 
in these materials. Sulphur is obtained at Csh- 
THirfan, in the Yarkend district, and saltpetre at 
Tsh-Turfan, and at Sniram, 1 lb miles further east. 
Salt mines are worked in the Yan-chi-Shan moun¬ 
tains, east of Aksu. Among the more remarkable 
mineral productions of 'I’urkestan must l>c in¬ 
cluded the oriental jaspt*r, Nephrite, or .lade stone, 
which is highly esteemed in Chinn under the name 
of “ Yer.” The Nephrite found here w of two 
kinds: that from the mountains, called by the 
natives ** Louche,’* or *' bish-liargan.” which is 
found in the mountains of Mirdjni and Sutash, 74 
miles from Yarkend, and the st«ond obtaim-d in the 
river Clgunkash (pronounced Yuninkash by the 
Chinese), under the special supeixision of a Chinese 
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officer. About ten “ gins” of the mountnin 
nephrite, and the whole of the qiuiiitity got out .of 
the Yiminknsh river, arc annually despatched to 
Pekin ; where its sale and disposal is one of the 
most rigidly enforced monopolies of the Chinese 
Govenimcnt. We are not aware of silver, iron and 
coal having lK*en discovered in the ** territorj' of the 
six towns.”—at all events no such mines have Iwen 
worked in Little Ilokhara. Mention of silver mines 
in the vicinity of Khamil Is made in Chinese chroni¬ 
cles, hut to what extent this is tnic we cannot say. 

Two smelting works, one for copper the other 
for lead, which occur on the route from Kashgar to 
Kokan are not now in operation, owing to political 
causes. As the greater part of the mineral wealth 
of this mgion goes in tribute to China, and all the 
copper is despatched to the mint at Aksii. the re¬ 
quirements of the inhabitants in these products, 
fall veiy far short of being satistied. Iron, cast 
and wrought, lend, copj>er, and latten are received 
from Kokan, to which place they are brought, 
either in n natural or manufactured state, from 
Russia. The verv' limited ac(piaintnnce of the 
Tiirkestani with mctallurgx', and their ignorance of 
the simplest forms of mining, prevent them from 
deriving any benefit from the mineral wealth which 
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the bowels of the inoiintains surrouiuHiig Little 
iiokhani must yield in nbundaucc. 

The Kokaninns, it is said, obtain a considerable 
quantity of gold by washing, in the upper course 
of the Svr, which takes iU rise in theIhian-Shan ; 
and lead mixed with silver is also procured in the 
hills to the cast of Andijan. The Bolor is particularly 
rich in inincrnls. Gold in nuggets forms the staple 
of trade Ixjtwcn Karategin and Kokan, and slaves 
{Lapis Zz/rir/i), turquoises and nibies constitute that 
lictwcen lladakshan and \nrkend. Ihe Pamir 
Kirghizes bring rock-ciystals, jasper in vairious 
forms, and gold nuggets to Yarkcnd and Kashgar, 
lluen-tsang, a Chinese traveller of the eighth cen- 
tuiy, states that the Poinola (Pamir) countiy yields 
gold of a fieiy colour. No mineralogical investiga¬ 
tions have as yet been made in the Kueii-Lun range, 
but it may be taken for granted there is no absence 
of rich metallic lotles in it. Tlie river Karia, 
which is worked for gold, rises out of these moun¬ 
tains, and the name of Zar-Afshan (auriferous), 
which some rivers flowing out of it liear, together 
with the tradition throughout Central Asia to the 
eftect that the ruler of the GildiU keeps concealetl 
in his cavern bars of gold, tends to strengthen the 
foregoing inferences. 
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The iiatunil vegetation of Little lk>kliuru is 
|K)or nntl niKiiversitied. The character of the flora 
of these parts I)ear8 a general resemblance to the 
steppe vegetation of the Hi valley. The northern 
slt>pe of the Thian-Shau, impeiuling over the valley 
of the Iss\ k-kul, has a rich alpine flora, and presents 
luxuriant meadows of thick grass diversified by 
flowers of bright colours; the declivities of the 
mountains are covered with the Silrerian silver-flr, 
mountain ash niul dwarf medlar (Cutont^Nfer vmlti- 
while along the banks of rivers are found the 
barlreny, honeysuckle, idpine currant, brier, &c. 
Alrove the coniferous zone, the juniper CJunipentH 
nahinaj^ and “ Chiliga,” or wild southern wood 
(('arapann jNbatnJ are met with. The southern 
slope of the Celestial mountains, dest'cnding to the 
plain of Little llokhani. west of the meridian of 
Aksu, consists of argillaceous schist and conglome* 
rate, w Idle the less lofty auxiliary ranges in front are 
formed of layers of laminated clay The exposed 
rocks of the Southern slope are cither dotted here 
and there with isolated patches of rank grass, or 
where this is not the case,are perfectly bare. Among 
these the Kirghiz goats and sheep with difficulty find 
food for themselves in the autumn. Eostwiurd of 
Aksii the moinitains are covered with coniferous 
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trees (silver-fir), aiiil preseut rich mountain pastures. 
The table.land of the Syrt, excepting the valleys of 
the rivers Atbash, Arpa.and Xnryn, is not suited for 
cidtivation, through free from timber, and covered 
with fine thick grass. On the plains of the Atlmsh 
and Anm. the Kirghizes sow wheat, barley, and 
millet. These plains are also devoid of trees and 
bushes, being covered uith fine grasses, such as the 
feathergrass and wormwood. The dee|)ened course 
of the Naryn forms a fertile valley, whose elevation 
is e(|ual to that of the Issyk-kul. The banka of 
the Naiyn arc Ixirderetl with the “Oblepikha 
(Hipophtf rhamonoidesj, willow, ijoplar, and va¬ 
rieties of the “ Chiligu” or wild southern wood 
(Caragana jubata), while the mountain slopes are 
clad with dense forests of coniferoas tre«*s and 
. plants natural to the alpine zones of the norlheni 
slope. That part of the Thian-^han which abuts on 
the B(»lor is typified by spirajn, the juniper, and 
dwarf me<llnr (Cotonemter multlfortO. The hitter 
plant, as well as different liliaceous types, such us 
tuUps and a species of wild garUc. form the chief 
characteristics of the Bolor flora, which, it is said, 
also aboiuids in rich pasturages. The Kuen-Lun, 
according to Thompson’s evidence, has but a poor 
and limited flora; its crags arc clothed with 
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prickly plants, aiiiongst whicli the astrugni is the 
most common. The laiulsaijic and the vegetation of 
the plain of Little Bokhara are still more dreary 
and sterile-looking. The interior of the country 
is one vast desert steppe, consisting either of sandy 
dunes with the inevitable “ Saksaul’* fjmtbajtin 
or of bare illimitable wastes impregnated 
with salt. The nu)st fertile spots are considered to 
lie Ixjtween the sandy plains and the baise of the 
mountains. When we arrived at Kashgar, in the 
month of Octolier, we perceived that the vegetation 
in the neighlmurhood was ver^' scanty; the cha¬ 
racteristic plants were the ** Yantak’* (camelthom), 
taimarisk, artemisin^ and difterent grumiMecB |)ecu- 
liar to a sandy-argillaceous soil, such ais the “ Chi” 
aind IrtH ttHgMtlfolia. In consecjueiicc of the extreme 
dry ness of the atmosphere, and the nature of the 
soil, vegetation is entirely confined to well-watered 
localities. The courses of the rivers are marked by 
two narrow parallel l>elts of verdure and forest, 
consisting of diderent species of biLshcs ami trees. 
The native inhabitants call these littoral woods 
" Djcngels.” River-side clumps of this description 
are culled “ Uremis” in Siberia and throughout the 
Orenburg region. Tlic jungles of Little Bokhara 
have a character of their ow n; in the upper courses 
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()f the various rivers in the low hushes of the 
Hipopha rhnuiOHouleH, by tamarisks in the Thian- 
Shan, and by co|>8es of dwarf medlar in the Bolor. 
Wherever a river almut mid-course enters u|)on a 
plain at the base of the lowest lateral spurs ninninj^ 
tlown from a mountain range, the jungle Ijccoines 
more diversified, and the ixiplar, willow, barbeny’ 
tree l)earing red and black fruit, swoetbriar, wild 
rose, yellow caragan (Caragana frutencen*)^ and 
other ]>apilionaceous bushes (UniiuuHleHdron (trgcH^ 
tenm) appear in this portion of its course; the 
elsewhere abundant dwarf-medlar ceases to Imj 
found, and the Hipopha rhamoaoides attains a 
lofty growth. In the lower jwrt of its course,from the 
increasing pressure of the water, each river liecomes 
broader anil fonus moist meadows and cane.brakt« 
all along iU banks, while the jungles liorder the 
shores in a dense and broad licit, in which new 
forms, such as the hawthorn and wild olive 
{^HatignM-augMiifolm) are found in abundance. 
After the confluence of the Little Ikikharian rivers 
with the Taryin, the jungle disapiiears, and the 
banks of the main stream are formed into broad 
and marshy 8wam|is thickly overgrown with reeda 

and cane. 

Owing to careful irrigation and the long culti- 
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vution which the soil hns iiiuIcrgonc» the agri- 
ruItunU productions of Little Bokhara are suffi¬ 
ciently diversified. The outskirts of the towns 
and villages are surrounded with shady gardens, 
producing figs and pomegranates. Plantations 
of cotton and artificial meadows cover extensive 
areas of land, and the moist parts are sown with 
ri<‘e. 'rhe vegetable productions of Little Bok¬ 
hara arc the following cereals:—Wheat, barley, 
rice, javary, red and black lentil, and, to a small 
extent, millet; oats arc not grown at all. Of 
plants for dyeing and manufacturing purposes. 
Eastern 'rurkestan produces—cotton (belonging to 
the graminaceous variety, viz., Gosnypinut hrrha- 
cc»w), hempseed, sesamum {Semmum orleniale), 
madder, and tobacco. Several varieties of melons 
and water-melons, of exquisite flavour, are likewise 
grown, ns also carrots, radishes, l>eet-root, onions, 
mint, |)eas {cicer Arietinum\ poppies, and saffron. 
Cucumbers arc only occasionally to Imj found, and 
lielong to the kind called Chinese. The various 
gardens are planted with the willow, poplar 
{Popu/ttsprMtnosfi), pyramidal silver-leaved |>oplar, 
imilberry, wild olive {^PAaagnvn Aortensig), and 
** chiliani; ” the two latter yield fruit which tastes 
like the date, and a glue is extracted frrmi the 
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Kret. The fruit-tret*s are apple, pear, berga¬ 
mot, peach, apricot, quince, pomcgnmatc, and 
tig. Gra|)cs arc grown principally of two sorts : 
“ Khiiscini,’* a white, elongated variety, of 
delicious flavour; and “ Sakhibi,” of a round form 
and dark colour. The foregoing trees and plants 
are common to the whole of the Little Bokharian 
valley, with the exception of those groum on the 
hills; |x;aches, pomcgraiiatea, and figs, for instance, 
do not grow ui Sairam and Bai, while grapes and 
cotton are successfully cultivated there. Primes, 
cherries, and walnuts are growi> in Yarkend. The 
inhabitants of the village of Kargalyk, in the 
Yarkend district, occupy themselves exclusively 
with growing nuts, which form the staple of the 
tnidc of this place. From this it will be seen 
that the vegetation of Little Bokhara is veiyr poor, 
and that agriculture is in a state of decline. 
Without taking into account European countries 
under the simie latitudes, and which are charac¬ 
terized by the richness and variety of the semi- 
tropical zone, the flora of Little Ikikhara Is even 
poorer than that of Central Asiatic countries under 
the same pandlel of latitude. The vegetation of the 
mountains of the l)zungan>-Kirghiz l5tep|)e presents 
a much greater variety of natural fonns. In the 
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iicighlK)urhoo<l of Fort Vemcie, five degrees fur¬ 
ther north, apricots and apples grow wild, and 
the leafy trees are distinguished for their sixe; 
while the grass vegetation is remarkably rich, 
notwithstanding the severity of the winter and 
great depth of snow. The neighbouring Ferganah 
valley is considered the most fertile part of all 
Central Asia. Its mountains are covered with 
coniferous trees, walnut groves and pistachio 
bushes; and agriculture itnd the cultivation of 
fniit trew contribute no small |K>rlion to the 
trade of this region. In addition to the fruit 
grown in Little llokham, the gardens of Fcrgjuiali 
yield almonds and plums. Bokhara, although it 
presents the appearance of a fertile island amidst 
an (X'ean of sand, has more cultivated vegetable 
forms than Little Bokhara. 

Easteni Turkestan is chanicterized by the absence 
of meadow-hmd, by bad agriculture, scarcity of 
wood and the sterility of the suirouiuling mountains. 
The cause of this paucity of vegetation must not 
lie attributed to the elevated nature of the region, 
as vegetation in this zone can flourish at a con¬ 
siderable altitude—as evidenced by the rijicning 
of grapes and peaches on the shores of the Lssyk- 
kul—but to the character of the soil, which is 
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never oioisteneJ by rain, anfl to the insnfticient 
tillage of the land. rcgiinl to the vegctahlc 

prTHluctmns of tin's counti^% we nnist state, in 
conclusion, that the sugar-cane referre^l to in the 
(.'liincse chronicles of the tirst ccntniy of our era, 
and to which Ritter would have particuhir utten- 
lion drawn, docs not grow anywhere in the vicinity 
of Kashgar. ^Vc slionld imagine that the Chinese 
lilstoriaii comprehended under this name either the 
sweet “ sorgho ” or the javarj', the stalks ot which 
contain a sweet juice niiich esteemed by the native 
diildmii. 

'rhe animal kingdom has sevend charactcristir 
varidies^ in the monntaiiis there arc mnltitiiiies 
,of wolves, foxes, jrurkals, lynxes, liears, and whik- 
breasted martens; also mountain goats {Viqtm 
T(trlnrkn) and sheep (OnV which frequent 

the mountain amumits. The deer hide in the 
forests* Alpine manaots burrow* in the south- 
westem slopes of all the high table-lands of the 
TbmmShan, and ruts are plentiful in the marebc^ 
about the soUMes of rivers, (t is said that herds 
of wihl Rsses and " iljeinms " 

inpe roam over the soiuly Steppes. 

Chinese works verv' often speak of wiUl eanud 
hunts, which fomied one of the aniiisements of 
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the nilcrs of these cities in past ages. Notwith¬ 
standing that the chronicles in our possession 
corrolximtc this remarkable fact, the natives could 
not give us any infoniiation regarding it ; and 
we are, therefore, driven to conjecture that these 
wild camels must l)e entirely annihilated, or have 
l)cen scared away to the inaccessible wilds of the 
Sahara of Little Bokhara. The w ild animals indi¬ 
genous to the plains are the Caragan fox {CtmiM 
MelanotuM) and Corsac fox {Canin ('ornar). Tigers, 
wild l>oars, and grey hares, abound in the jungles. 
Binls of prey are found in the mountains, of 
wrhich those beat known to us are, the lamnier- 
geayer {Gyp/rtim fjarftafHB), attaining, according 
to Chinese accounts, the size of a camel; the. 
condor {1'nHur eagle {Aquiln nohiIi»\ 

falcon, hawk, and others. The eagle is the only 
bird employed by the native nobility in hunting 
the fox and mountain goat, for which purpose it 
is chiefly got fnun Khotan. Falcons and hawks 
arc procured from the thick forests of coHifenr in 
the Aksii district, and are .trained for the cha«e 
by the Kokanians. Of the ffo/Ihacea found on 
the mountains are the “ idar,” of the size of the 
capercailzie, of an ashy grey plumage, and with 
re<l circles roiiiid the eyes; and the “ kiklik,* 
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about the size of a partridge, also of a grey colour, 
hut with black murks over the eyes, and black 
and red 8tri|)cs over the breast. These birds are 
also indigenous to the other inountuinous regions 
of Asia. The flesh of the “ ular ” is tender, 
delicate, and highly esteemed by the Kokanians, 
and the flesh of the “ kilkik ” is equally palatable. 
.\ more curious and less justifiable purpose for 
which the latter bird is in ri‘quest, is to train it for 
fighting, as was the custom with gamecocks in 
England in bygone days. Pheasants niul quails 
are found in considerable abundance in the jungles. 
Pigeons of the .Steppe {Syrrhaptesparado^rns, Illig.)* 
fly in vast flocLsover the plains; while crows, nsiks, 
magpies, 8|>arrow8, starlings. &'c., aflect the streets 
of the towns. In the l)ctter populated localities 
and on the mountain lakes the ran-r water-fowl 
are singularly .scarce, though ducks luid geese arc 
common, more especially in the lower course of^ 
the Taiyin, and on l*akc l/)bnor, where swans, 
geese. <lucks, and other water-fowl are so mmienaw, 
according to native and Chinese accounts, that 
the inhabitants manufacture the down into clothes, 
and sleep on feather beds. It is mnarkable that 
Eastern Turkestan is not visited by the stork, 
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whirli ill Wenteni IHirkcstaii biiihls it« iiwt <ni llio 
mosques, ami stmts in the streets in commoii with 
other domestic animals. 

The rivers of Little Bokhara, and those de- 
Imnching into Lake Lohnor, contain an almndnnce 
<if fisli. The Chinese relate that the lx>l>norians 
when coming to Korlo (a settlement in the Kiiclii 
district) on business, always cany with them a 
supply of fish for their consumption, liecause they 
cannot eat any other fixxl; other Turkestan.^ 
almost wholly abstain from it. Judging by the 
general character of the natural pnKluctions of 
this region, the fish here will, in all probability, 
Ik* found to Im* the same as those which naturalists 
have already iliscovercd in the rivers of the Itnlk- 
hash system. 

'Fhe fissures of the sandy-clay soil of Little 
]k)khara shelter numerous venomous insects of the 
spiiler family, such as scor])ions, phalangia, and taran- 
tuhe; and there is more especially a great variety 
of lizanls. We did not sec any snakes; but it is 
said they are raredy encounterefl, and cases of 
persons being bitten by them have scarcely hetMi 
known to occur. In summer there are many gad* 
flies, gnats, and moths, particularly in marshy 
places, overgrown with reeds. Of useful meml»ers 
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of the lowest division of the aninml kingdom, 
there is, in Little Bokhara, but the silk^worm, 
reared only in Khotan and its vicinity. It is said 
that near this city the silk-w'onn is found in its 
natural form. 

The domestic animals of Little Bokhara arc of 
the same s|K*cics with those bri‘d in neighbouring 
countries. The horses, which arc of the Kirghw 
breed, arc obtained from the Great and Diko- 
kamenni Hordes. It is only the rich, and those 
engaged in the transport of goods, who have large 
studs, as, ow'ing to the scarcity of grass, the 
animals must 1)C fed the whole year romid on dry 
provender. In imitation of the Chinese, the 
native nobles prefer the Kirghiz steeds. Hence 
Turkmen horses are not numerous, and being kept 
only by the Khotanians for the saddle, they arc 
cither of pure blood—“to|K*hak8,” or mixed 
** karabains.*’ The Begs, following the Chinese 
fashion, employ mules in harness, which in other 
Mussulman countries arc regarded as imclean 
animals, breeding them Ining considered in the 
light of a grie\ous sin. 'Hie camels are of the 
breed so extensively diffused throughout Mongolia, 
and the Chinese employ them in transporting 
Govenunent stores ; they are also used by the tea 
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caravans, and occasionally by the Khotanians. The 
Tnrkestani occupy themselves merely in rearing 
sheep, yaks, and asses. 

In order to avoid repetition when treating of 
the topography of the towns and settlements of 
Eastern Turkestan, we shall here indicate their 
general features. 

The external aspect of the towns is monotonous 
and dull. The mosques in Little llokhara 
being universally built without minarets (in Yar- 
kend alone there is a tower over the ancient 
Registan mosque), and the houses being low, with 
flat roofs, the traveller approaching a town secs 
only the mud walls, which arc of the same colour 
as the ground, usually relieved somewhat by small 
barred towers, of Chinese architecture, at their 
angles. All the towim of Eastern Turkestan are 
encircled by a wall diminishing in breadth towards 
the top, alxmt eight fathoms thick, and reaching 
sometimes eight and more fathoms in height. 
Counter-forts are erected at the gates and angles. 

The gates are made of planks, and are generally 
threefold. Moats of three and more fathoms in 
depth are dug round the walls, with bridges 
thrown over them. The houses are likewise built 
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of nnui not evtn excepting the ])alivces of the 
nilcre \ they nre flat roofeth 
rounded hy a wall. The interior usually enihraces 
an open square, M'ith a water Ijasin in the centre^ 
shaded by a few trees, the domicile itself, a stable, 
and occnsipiially a garden. I'here ore both ]ii4*ge 
and small npartmentR i the former being, for the 
moat part, o]icn at the top. Inside these a con- 
tiTUion.s bench of cominon clay, overhung witli 
drapeiy^, runs round the walls, and serves in lien 
of furniture. The inner rttoma have a roof of 
slender bmiiches, with ai^crtures for the light. 
Tires arc kindled In stoves, hut in winter char* 
coal is burnt in broriers in tlie rooms. Ihe rich 
have the inner walls of their houses stuccoed, and 
the niches ornamented with arabesques, while 
many paper their windows « fVS/wcFwc. The 
walb of a houiie closely adjoin those of its neigh¬ 
bours on either side; hut from the street wafls 
and doors are alone visible. It is only the 
mosques, medreseh (colleges), and other public 
buildings, that have a facade to the street, the 
exterior of which is omanientcd with coloured 
glazed tiles. The streets arc irregular aud very 
narrow, cveu the two-wheeled araha Iwing only 
able to pa.^s through the principal ones. 'Fhe 
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stalls, refreshment houses, and hnrber-shops, are 
situated on both sides of the larger streets lending 
from the gates to the market-place, in the eentre 
of the town. Some of these streets ore covered 
in at the top with mats. The centre of the town 
is generally near the chief mcchet, “.Registan ” 
or “ Aitga,” adjoining which is the markct*plaee, 
called “ Charsu.” One or two canals, filled from 
several ponds and lined with avenues of trees, 
pa.ss through the town. In winter, when the 
water freezes in the canaLs and the supply is 
stopped, the natives draw it cither from the jwnds 
or river. 

The Chinese fortresses, mnnehens, or “ gull»ai,” 
are armed like the Mussulman towns. If the 
mancheiis occur close to a native town, the space 
lietween them is converted into a street, on both 
sides of which are Chinese houses of refreshment 
and shops. Such streets are called Ilai-Chan.” 
^fhe ” Hai-C’han ” at Yarkend and Khotan serx'cs 
as a weekly hazaar. Turkestani settlements or 
villages consist of scattered habitations standing 
apart from each other. Each house is closed in 
by a wall, and surrounded by gardens and corn¬ 
fields, and sevend such connected by avenues of 
mulberry and olive trees, form a settlement. In 
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niorc thickly*jMjpuliitcd vlllogcp, the houses pre 
grouped closer, but have no walla. The Chinese 
kJI the lai^c settlements towns, but the untivea 
term them “ Yasy/^ or villages. With respect to 
the local oduiluistratjou of the six \Vcstcru towns 
of llastcm Turkestan, they form departments or 
districts, independent of each other; and as the 
Chinese do not exercise any immediate influence 
in their government, we shall here adopt the 
native division. 

1* AWynr Disfrkt —Kashgar is one of the 
largest towns of Ensteni Turkestan; it contains 
lG,lhM) houses, IS situated l>etwccn the rivers Ki?-jl 
and Tumcn, surrounded hy a clay wall six fathoms 
high, abotil ten arshines thick at its foundation, 
and five at the top, and about eight miles (twelve 
versts) in circumference* It is defended by six 
towers. Tlie town has two gates, on the Eastern 
and South-Western sides; the first is colled 

Siiv-Davaa/' the second Kum-Davsn (snndy). 
Owing to the constant drj iiess of tho iitiuosphcre, 
the streets are clean, but irregular and narrow j 
two-wheeltHl amhfls can pass only through the two 
principal ones. The houses arc built of clay, 
excepting four religions colleges (" medrese "), and 
one sepulchral chapel, which are cxteniahv coaled 
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with glazed tiles, after the Chinese fashion. The 
to^vn is divided into two almost e<|Uol parts; the 
old town, or Kune-Shahr," and the new, or 
“ Yany-Kurgan,” founded by the ruler Zurund-Beg 
in 1838. The old town is situated on an emi¬ 
nence, while the new one occupies a much lower 
position. The centre of the town is a plain, with 
the chief mosque in front of the palace of the 
llakim>Bcg; while the market-place, “ Aitga,” is 
close by. The ohl towm is divided into two 
c|uarter8, “ Charsii ** and ** Ambar-ichiand the 
new one into four — “ Urda-aldy,” “ Ustan*bui,” 
“ Yumnlnk-slmhr,” and “ Aiidijan-kucha.'* 

In Ka-shgar, there are seventeen “ medresA ” or 
religious seminaries, seventy schools mekteb 
eight caravansamis, and two other market places 
(“ Aitga” and “ Charsu ”); the tirst-nanied of which 
is in front of the chief mosque, the second in the 
old town. T\vo principal streets lined with butcher, 
cook, and barl)er-shop8 and artificers’ stalls, lead 
from the two gates to the centre s<|uare or Aitga. 
The rojid from Aitga Square to Charsu is covered 
in by an awning, and constitutes a mart or bazaar. 
Foreign merchants occupy the shops in the Sand, of 
which the more famous are,—1, JndiJan-i^aTQi, the 
largest, situated in the central square, and in which 
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the Kokan custom-house is established for the 
cleamnce of foreign gtxjds j 2, A^^^ii'-Snriiip within 
a short distance of the fomier, iu the street lead¬ 
ing from the Sand-Cates to Aitga* it ia principallv 
occupied by JfargilnnSp merchants from the town 
of Shakhriiiebaa and Afghans. Of other Sarab, all 
situated in the above streets, the heat known are 
the " Uriu-tm ”-Sarai, occnpiccl by Bokharmiis and 
Urtii-tin Tadjiks, the YmHu-Hd, Msii. and Jemiah 
Samis; besides all which there are constant 
bazaars held near theSand-Gate/‘ one for the 
sale of cotton. caUed “Pakhta” bazaar, and 
" Gundan " for the wholesale disposal of Dabn.” 
Cattle are sold at the Gaichan," outside the Avails 
at the Sand-Gates^ 

There is a *' Tynsa,'* Dynsa,'' or police sto- 
lion. and a jail iu the town, os also a further 
evidence of civilization, lU the shape of a bamer, or 
toll-gate at the " Ciindan/' at which the tax on 
Doha is collected Besides these public buildings 
and places of resort, there are two ponds anti a 
canal (Usten) running through the whole town. One 
pond lies opposite to the house of the Ilakiui- 
Bcg, and the other in the Djeu-Jlulak-Shahr quarter. 
Every Pridnv a bazaar is held, at which tlie nativ«» 
of the surroimding villages and the townspeople 
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exhibit the fniita of their weekly lalwiir. Of the 
settlements pertaining to the Kashgar district, the 
following lie along the system of the river Artysh :— 
1. A group of sctilements called VHttm-Art^nh 
(tapper Artysh), at 17 miles X. of Kasghar; Ar^, 
a small settlement, 03 miles (190 lis) N.E. of 
Kashgar; Saaran, or\ theTemiechuk rivulet; Asfyn- 
Ari^^tfh (Lower Artysh), otherwise Altyn-Artysh 
* (golden), 40 miles N.E. of Kashgar, distinguished 
for its tomb and mos(|ue erected over the grave of 
Sidtan Sutuk-Bngrakhnm-IIasi, whither devout 
Mussulmen repair on a pilgrimage; Kol-Tntlak at 
the confluence of the Artysh and Faizabad-Dariu, 
3S miles E. of Kashgar; Bishkerim, 8 miles N.E. 
of the same to\vn, between the Arty.sh and Tumen 
rivers. Along the banks of the Tumen lie the settle¬ 
ments, Mushi, 47 miles N.W. of Kashgar; Samen 
and Togttztnth^ or Dchan-Yan-KurgJin, faubourgs 
around Kashgar, the first on the N.W. the second 
on the W. side ; Bjittchke and Abhat, 8 miles E. 
of Kashgar, on the left bank of the Tumen; Shop- 
tan, on the right bank of the Faizabad-Daria, IxjIow 
the junction of the Tumen with the Kizyl, 28 
miles E. of Kasghar, where there is a ferry ; Faiza- 
bad, a lai^c settlement at a distance of 35 miles, 
on the S. bank of the Faizabad-Daria ; Yantshbat, on 
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the S. himk of tl^e &fltiie river, opposite Koifouhhi^ 
10 miles below Ful^aLad. Tlie settlements iileng 
the Kizyl, ore: ot 17 mOes; ywr^i/wj, mi 

the right bunk of the stiine river, 0 Jiules S, of 
Koshgnr^ The K.bfni-Afyk settlement is the 
abode of the Alune-Aklmnth who is eonsiibred 
the head of the Biack-Mouiitaineer party* ^7 miles 
S*E. of Kashgar, on the river Ussen (Khaiiarjk* 
or Yamanvnr). The settlements of BitrtMrifm, 
Vpd, mil TasAmd^i^ lie at the foot of the moon- 
tains, W. of Kashgar. To Tmhmfd^k, the distance 
k esiimated at UO miles and to Bnrukhdul Ul 
miles. 

Of all the settlements in the district of Kashgar, 
the most extensive arei Bmzuhad, containing 
2,n00 houses; Khmi-Ar^k the some number; 
Ihidn-Artush 1 houses. Tlicy arc ail governed 

by Hakims (rulers), and have their own Ahhie- 

Abunds or Spiritual Chiefs, 

A liazaar is held at Faizabad once a 'veek, on 
Mondays ; at Khan-An k twice a week, on Sun¬ 
days and Tuesdays. 

In the ncjgbliourhood of Kashgar there arc 
several tombs of saints, much reverenced by the 
natives and other Asiatics, The tomb of Appiik- 
llodja k the best building throughout the whole 
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of the Kasligar district; it is situated at 4 miles 
N.E. of the town, on the left bank of the Tumen; 
it is built of biumt brick and decorated cxtcmall)’ 
and internally with coloured tiles; the coniices are 
composed of the horns of the luountaiii sheep, 
goat, and deer brought as sacrifices, while flags and 
standards decorate the entrance and the ciypt 
itself. A large mos<{ue, with spheroidal cupola of 
handsome proportions, has been erected close to the 
tomb by one of the sons of the Hodja. 

The tomb of Ak-Mazar and Pojakhoni-Hodja 
lies on the road to Artysh, at seven miles from 
Kashgar. In the town itself Is the tomb of Ab- 
razyk'Kazi-Hodja, among many others, but those 
we have mentioned are the most conspicuous. The 
Chinese Manchen lies 4i miles S. of Kashgar, on 
the right bank of the Kizyl river, surrounded by a 
wall like tliat of Kashgar, with two gates on the X. 
and S. sides. Its giu-risoii numbers 5,5<K) men. 

2. Yan^nhahr Dhtrict ,—Yanyshahr numbers 
8000 houses, and lies at about forty-seven miles to 
the south of Kashgar. It is surrounded by a stone 
wall, has two gates, and two caravan-sarais. The 
main street runs from the Yarkend gates to the 
house of the Governor, facing which is a pond and 
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canal. All tlio simps, the places of public enter, 
tainment, and the two sarais arc in this street. Ihe 
weekly bazaar is held on Sundays, outside the 
tovm, in front of the Kash^r gates. Tlie most 
notable villages of this district are:—at a 
distance of ten niilea from Yati^dar to the South, 
and Terel'trl\ celebrated for the hashish it pro* 
duces. The notable holy places in the neighbour¬ 
hood of CM^Wy-iulhe South-East, 

nt a distance of ten wiletJ^ and Mazar-h^^tm at the 
snnie distance, and in the same direction. On the 
road to Yurkctul there a garden belonging to 
with a pad in which the lotus 
gmwa. The Chinese town lies at aliont a mile to 
the Westw nrd, and its ganison, it is said, amounts 
to 2000 men, 

Yadend DiMci ^Yarkeiid, the largest tmvn 
of Eastern Turkestan, formerly the residence, 
firet of the Khans, and then of the Hotljas, stands 
hetween the branches of the river Ynrkend-Daria, 
which flows out of the Sarikuh The chief snpr- 
inteni of the Southern road—the Aml>an-lle-bc, 
resides in the Chinese fortress commanding the 
town. Yarkeiid has 32,000 bouses. 'Hie town is 

surrounded by a wall eight fathoms in height and 
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sevtidtecn miles in cireumfcnencej with fourgntes. It 
hfiS! four surais^ Bevciily mecircchs* or ii^ligious semi¬ 
naries, mid one 'lyma (police station) near tlie great 
Registan ilosque. All tlie shops, fuvtms, sarajs, 
and the Charsn market-place are situated in the 
chief street leading from the gates of Altju-davsha 
to those of Kahagat, The most rioted quarters of 
the town arc those of " Urda-Aldv-Soko-Kuh” the 
piiice of residence of the Caslnnerians and Hindoos, 
and the Aksakal,^^ or quarter inhohited hy the 
lladakhkhans and Andinnis^ The most rcnmrkable 
huildings are the Palace of Hakim-Beg, near the 
Khotan gate, and the Beg^stan, an ancient mosrjue 
with a minaret. A baznor is held every' evening at 
seven o'clock, in the street that rims from the 
Registan to the pond of Na 3 -Ho<ljii-Knh The 
weekly hazaar, on Fridays, takes place between the 
Chinese citadel and the town. Quite a street has 
lately sprung np between the AUyn gates and those 
of the Chinese citadel, where hoiisea of refroslinient 
have been established! and indeed all the com¬ 
mercial activity of the place may be said to he 
concentrated in this single quarter. 

The foreignerB who reside in this town are 
chiefly Badakshaiiis, who have their own elder, 
and earn' on a trade in Cashmere slaves. Amongst 
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tlie inhabitants tlierc are Ixjsitles many Baltis from 
Little Thibet, a class Mho hire themselves out to 
labonr^and comprise nearly all the drivers and water- 
carriers. 

The ncighlmurliood of Yarkend is uifcsted by 
many liberated slaves of the mountain Jajek trilies 
of Chitral and Vakhan, m Iio are kiiowm here under 
the general appellation of *' Itof:* The most 
imimrtant villages or settlements lying on the 
Northern boundary* of the \arkend district 
are:— 

Tiurthuk, at two hundred and fifty-seven miles 
from Yarkend, at the confluence of the \arkend- 
Daria with the Tarim ; and MaraKRmhi, peopled by 
Dolons, who arc governed by their own llakim- 
lh?g, with a Chinese garrison of 300 men. To 
the West of Yarkend lies the village of Sftrikal^ 
near Lake Sarikul. The elevated nature of this 
district, and the cool atmosphere uhich always 
prevails here, are favourable to the successful 
breeding of Thilret cows. To the South, at the 
base of the Kuen-Liin, near the point of.which the 
Tvznab issues from among the mountains, is the 
settlement of YaHffi (’l*H»pnk. On the road from 
Khotan to Yarkend Is situated the well-known 
trading settlement of Gnma, at one hundred and 
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thirty-tlirw miles from VarkenJ, It numbers two 
Inmdrcd bouses, and bns a linzanr every Saturday^ 
In the lower ranges of the Kucn-Lmi monntains 
are the \illftge Sfi/tcAja and Ki/yfjji, iu high repute 
for their extensive breeding establishments of 
IMongoIioii cou's. The settlerueufs oecurring along 
the Tyziiahu river are:— 
yufar^i\ luid A~ar£^a/yA\ all of which have their o™ 
Hakim-Begs. Of these villages, Ivai^lyk, ur 
Kargally, has three hundred and fifty houses, and 
grows a great quantity of walnuts, a thousand of 
which may he purchased for about one shilling 
Enghsh. There are seveml tombs round Yarkeud j 
among others, that of Jlodja Jfnhouied-Shmf Hr, 
Altyu-Mazaz, and the temple of the holy hair 
(Miii-Mubarak), together w'Uh the highly vcoetiUed 
sanctuary of Aftu-Moddan, situated inside the 
town. 

The Chinese fortress lii^s to the West, at about 
one mile and n half from the .Mnhouiedan town; 
it is surrounded by a wall, whieh is both thicker 
and higher than that of Kashgar^ The garrison 
consists of 2,200 men. 


4 AAofan BUtrict.^Khotan, or " Iltsa,” accor¬ 
ding to the Chinese, lies between the KnrakasL 
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and Vunniktisli rivere; it \s HUtroimilcd hy a low 
wall, tind IniB eight snrais, of which tlir<ie are occu¬ 
pied by foreign merchants, the others being used 
by traders from Ilchi, Karakash, and Yunnikash. 
The niim}>pr of houses is computed at 18,000, 
The Chinese town hes at l i miles to the West of 
it, witli a garrison of 1,400 men. The neighbour¬ 
hood nf the town is embellished with gardens, and 
the space between Kholnti and the Chinese town 
is very thickly peopled. A road in which, like 
that at Yarkend, all the trade is concentrated, leada 
from the one to the other, Khotan is famous 
for rcaring silkworms, for its manufactures of thin 
felts, cari>ets, a semi-sdked material railed 
“maahru,” fine "biuxi/' and a silt stuff called 
darai.” A speedes of nephrite, considered the 
host, is obtaiiieil in the river Yunmkash, mul 
despatched thence to Pekin. The most remarkable 
settlements are i adjoining the Eastern 

extremity of the district ^ Xortthi^ VKrvftMf, 
and others. These settlements have a considerable 
population, and are welUknown as places of 
conimcTce, 

5 Jit-jw Jyiftfrht.—ThG town of Aksii contains 
12 000 houses ; and is situated at the confluence 
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of the Aksh and Kokshal. It \» surrounded hj a 
wall considerably smaller in circumference than 
that of Kashgar, but has four gates. 

In Aksu there are six caravansarais. The 
“ Charsu” Square forms the centre of the town, 
whence the chief streets, lined with shops and 
hoiutes of refreshment, lead Wt'stwards to the 
Temurchi gates, and Eastwards to the Aksii gates. 
There are five medresoh in the town. A bazaar is 
held twice a week, on Thiu^days and Fridays. 
Aksii is noted os being the centre |)oint of the 
Chinese trade, and is no less important in military 
respects, os the main roads from Central China 
and Hi meet within its walls. Besides these 
general elaims, Aksii is well known for its produc¬ 
tion of " Daba” of a goorl quality, called Shisha,” 
and leather, both of which are exported to Kholaii, 
Yarkend, and Kashgar. To the Aksh district 
belongs the settlement of Hat (in Chinese, “ PaOi 
137 miles distant to the North-East, fimious for its 
sheep-fanning and manufacture of felts; it has 500 
houses. Twenty-seven miles East of Bai, on the 
frontier of the Kuchi district, lies Sniram^ gani- 
soned by Chinese. Of the settlements nearest 
to ;Vksh, the most important are, Kum-Busk and 
A'tkvl. 
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A Chinese fortress, with four gates, is situated at 

about two-thirds of a mile West of Aksu. A great 

many Chinese merchants from the province of 
¥ 

Shansi live at Aksu, besides camel-drivers, who are 
for the most part Chinese jMussulmen. Ihe gam" 
son consists of 000 men. 

0. Ciih-THr/an Ush-Turfan, a small 

town, or properly settlement, consists of scattered 
habitations; possessing neither walls nor fortresses. 
It is said to have forty Yuz-lkgU, or centurion chiefs, 
consecpiently about 4000 houses ; but according to 
other sources 0000. A bazaar is held on 
Sundays. It has neither mosques nor medreschs. 
Ush-Turfan is known for ite trade in cattle, and for 
the excellent tolwcco it produces, which Is exported 
to the Kirghiz llortles. In historical respects, this 
town has acquired a celebrity from the fact, that in 
r/65, during an insurrection, all the inhabitants 
were murdered, and 500 families from various 
native towns settled in it, who were compelled to 
become agricultural labourers {toronrhi). A 
Chinese citadel occupies the centre of the Mussul¬ 
man settlement; it has four gates, and its walls 
on the North side abut on a rock ; it is considered 

strongly fortified, and is garrisoned by 800 men. 

M 




CHAPTER VI. 


Altjf^ahr.—JlUhrical Meciew^ 


Thk natural feat ares of Eastern Turkestan, exposed, 
as we have just seen, on the East and hemmed m 
by colossal mountain ranges on the West, have 
tuateiiullji' influenced the hlsiorial march of events, 
and given a distinct character to Turkestan mitioti- 
ality* 

hroin remote times, os for buck as the period of 
the Tan dynastj", wliich flourished in China two 
centuries before the Christian era, when Djan- 
Tsian, or Djan-Kian, discovered the Western 
region, op to the pi-esent time. Eastern Turkestan 
has been under continual subjection either to China, 
or to one or the other of the w^anderiug Hordes who 
were for the time being doiuiiiuiit in Aloiigolin. 



hlrQfliiciiOii of HfidSim. 

On the other hand it never succumbed to the 
political influence of its Western neijilibours,—not 
even to the celebrated conqueror of Asia,’ ^Tainer- 
Lmc, who, although be marched victoriously through 
the countrj’, did uof succeed in subjugating 

it- - f 

Eastern Turkestan adopted the rudiment^^ of 
religious worship, titst £h>m the South and after¬ 
wards from the West. Tlic date of the intioductiim 
of Buddhism into this country cannot be definitely 
fixed ; according to the evidence of Chinese writera 

itabvady existed there during the Kan dynasty. 
In A.n. 14(1 the towns of Eastern TarkesUin foruicd 
independent states and pn)fcsscd Biuklhism. 
llucQ-Chan, who visited them duniig the Ian 
dynasty, 629, found that ndigion geiieraJly 
jirevidcnt there, and propounded in temples by 
priesta and » Araris;^ or holy hennits. It con¬ 
tinued to iiold its own until the nmth century* 
when it wos driven out by Islainisui, which spread 
from Mavero-lnnahor through ttie BolorandThian- 
Shan. The social institutions of Easteni Turkestan 
became naturally imbued with the spirit of Islam 
laws, but owHiig to the force of counteracting 
causes, these institutions did not assume an oii- 
clusivelv religious rbaracter. Islamism Ima never- 
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thelcss cxercisctl conslderablft influence o\cr tlie 
political fate of the conntTY- It is only by closely 
studying its introduction and development, that a 
proper appreclfitiofl of tho spirit, organi&fition, and 
signification of the present political factions of 
Turkcjitan can be obtained, and a true cause aa- 
sigtied for the moral influence of the Hodjas, who, 
even in exile, retain their political weight. 

It Avas only natural that after bo long a pre¬ 
dominance of Budilhism, the doctrines of Mahomet 
should not speedily take root. They penetrated 
into Eastern Turkestan during tlie eighth centiuy, 
when Andiian merchants first began to visit this 
region, hut it is a notable fact in the history of 
this particular religions movement that the Aralis 
encountered great opposition in the towns, and 
that their first converts were among the nomad 
population. 

The Chinese make mention of a sangninaiy war 
carried on by the Arabs in Eastern Turkestan during 
the eighth century. Miissnlinon historifms also as¬ 
sert that Slmmnr, the first Arab ruler of Mavero- 
Innahnr, was killed in a war with the Chinese, 

In the ninth century several Mussuimen 
preachers, or religious proiwgandists, among the 
most renowned of whom were. Sheikh-I lassan-Bosri 
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and Almnnssart-Snmani, succeeded in converting 
to IslaiiiUni the Klinns of the wandering Hordes, 
then in ])osscssioii of the towns of Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan, mid who had not loiighcfore overthrown 
the dominion of the Saiiianides. 

Tliese converts, animated with all the enthusiasm 
of new believers, commenced by inculcating swonl 
in hand the teaching of Mahomet. The tombs of 
the Turkestan rulers of that lierioil still preserve 
the title of “ Hazi,” or Warrior for the Faith. One 
of these, Siituk-Biikhm-Khaii, who died in the 
year 429 of the Hegira, a.d. 1051, carried the 
Hazat, or religious war. into Tiirfan and Komul. 
Tlic evtensive grounds near Khotan, used exclusive y 

ri puttingtoTath the professors of the old mli. 

gion, as also those between Yarkend and \miyshar. 
locally called “ Shaidan.” or testing places of the 
happy, licar mournful testimony to the fact that, 
here as everv where else, the establishment of Islam- 
ism was ^rorapanied with the most merciless 
carnage. Nevertheless its domination was long 
confined to the M'estem towns. Acconling to 
the evidence of Marco Polo, the inhabitants were 
idoUtors ill the eighth century. About the ^me 
period, an independent state was founded in 
Fjiatcm TurkesUn. under the sway of .Mongolian 
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Khans of the Djegntai (lynasty, iimter whom I lie 
Pagan element ngniti lifted up its head. 

Although Tugluk-Timur-Khim, a deaeendimt of 
Ghenghiz-Khan, who possessed the country from 
III to the Bolor iind Kuen-Lnn, embraced Maniism 
at the hands of Scid-Ra5heddin/ anno 754 of the 
Hegira, or A.D. 137th luid induced many MoiigoHnn 
and Pigur Emirs to follow his example, Huddhism 
was still the prevailing form of religion^ during the 
succeeding eentuiy^ in nil the Eaatcm towns. The 
embassy sent by Shali^Rok a son of Tamerlane^ to 
China in 14:20, found in Khamil a heathen temple 
adjoining a mognihccnt mosque. It Was not be¬ 
fore the sixteenth century that itohaminedism 
finally succeeded in ex[>eiling Eudilhism from the 
confines of Eastern Turkestan. 

The Mnssnlraan religion must be considered to 
have been predominant -in the Wi^teni part of this 
region since the fourteenth century. The succeS’^ 
aors of Tugluk-Timnr-KluiD ;vere zealous Jfiisaul- 
men, and granted to the descendants of Rasheddin 
special honours and privileges, bestowing on them 
likewise tracts of rich land. 

'Fhc fourteenth and fifteenth centuries lK^carue 
im^Kjrtant, in the history of Central Asiatic H- 
* w dnccuiluit tit Mahauicl. 
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laniUro, by the appearance of many teachers who 
acquired the reputation of saints, or workers of 
miracles. Samarkand nnd Bokhara were the 
centres of the religious learning of the East, and 
the casuistry that sprang up tliere at last reached 
Kashgar. One of the Seids, descendants of 
Maliomct, llodja-Makliturmi-Asiam, gained great 
celebrity, in Bokhara, as a theologian. On 
arriving at Kashgar, he was received with great 
enthusiasm, and was presented with rich cstatra 
by the Kashgar Khans. After his death, his 
sons. Imam-Kalian nnd Hodja-Isaac-Vali, enjoyed 
the same respect, nnd liecamc the religious heads 
of the Mussulmen of Eastern Turkestan. 

From thU time the Hodjas commenced to (^w 
in the estimation of the people. They received 
honours from the Khans, and were profoundly 
respected by the natives. Each of the two sons 
of Uodja-Makhturmi-.Aziam was surrounded by a 
crowd of disciples, as weU as by numerous fanatical 
Sutlis (Nailis). Duvans (Denishes), and pupUs. 
In this way two parties were gradually formed, 
differing not so much on doctrinal points, as in 
the character and qualities of their respective 
heads. The foUowere of Imam-Kalian were called 
Mtitt,. and those of Isaac-Vali styled themselves 
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hakias. Subsequently the first appropriated to 
themselves the name of Mont-^Vlbanians, or U hite 
Mountaineers; and the second, Montenegrins, or 
Black Mountaineers, which distinctions have sur¬ 
vived to the present day. 

Soon after the formation of these parties, inimi¬ 
cal feelings sprang up l>ct\vecn them, which at 
first partook of a religious character; but when 
the adherents of both parties increased in iiumlMJrs, 
and all the population split into two rival camps, 
to religious dissensions there naturally was speedily 
added a struggle for political power. This rivalry 
openly declared itself when Hodja Appak, head of 
the Mont-Albanian party, assisted by the Dzunga- 
rians, acquired supreme secular power, and thereby 
ultimately deprived Eastern Turkestan of its in- 
dependenre. 

The Dzungarians and Chinese, taking advantage 
of the dissensions of the contending parties, 
adopted the policy of sup{K)rting one against the 
other, and thus eventually succeeded,in sub¬ 
jugating the whole countn'. 

Appak-Hodja was much esteemed by the 
people; the high reputation of the teacher and 
saint attracted to Kashgar the Mussulman youth 
of the East, who were eager to follow his foot- 
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steps in the path of sanctity ; and many mlcis 
of MavertHinimhar even were numljcrcd among 
his scholars. His tomb at Knshgto' to this dnj- 
attracts many pilgrims from various Mussubuan 
countries; and the Eastern Turkestani, who regard 
him as their own peculiar patron, call upon his 

najno in moments of peril. 

The Kashgar Khan Ismail, a zealous supporter 
of the Black Mountaineer party, drove Appak 
from his native countiy; the Ho<lja retired to Cash¬ 
mere, whence he proceeded into Thibet, where he 
80 ingrotiated himself with the Dalai-Loma, that 
the latter despatched him with a letter to Galdnn 
of Dzungaria, reqiiestmg the latter to re-establish 
the authority of Appak in Kashgar and Yarkeiid. 

Galdan, seizing this opportunity, conquered 
Little Bokhara in 167S, and appointed Appak 
his viceroy, with Y'arkend for his capital. Ihe 
family of the Kashgar Khan was carried hy 
Gnldan into captivity in the Hi region, and settled 
in the Mussulman town of Kuldja. 

The Dalai-Lamn was ao satisfied with the obe¬ 
dience of Goldan, that he conferred ou him the 

title of Jio^hekh (Blessed). 

From this time Little Bokhara, until its con- 
tjueat by the Chinese, wa» ruled hy the Dzun- 
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gnrians, who did uot interfere with the internal 
administration of the country, but limited them- 
selves to receiving a tribute of 400,000 tiangas 
per' month. Tlie government, from a remote 
period, was carried on bj the same hcirarchy as 
at present; each town had its Ilakxm or nder, 
with an hhkaga or assistant, Shanbegis, llaz- 
notchis, &'c. The internal strife and dissensions 
of parties still continued, with the result that, 
although the Black Mountaineer Hodjas were very 
rich and powerful, they were nevertheless obliged 
to leave Yarkcnd, and take up their abode tempo¬ 
rarily in Cashmere. 

Hodja-Appak, in order to reinstate himself in 
the good opinion of the Mussidmen, who now 
regarded him as the betrayer of his countiy, had 
to renounce his secular power. He summoned 
his brother, Khan-Ismail-Miihanied-Emil, from 
Ush'Turfan, proclaimed him Khan, and prevailed 
on him to attack the Dziingarians. Muhanied* 
Emil fell on the Kabiiyk ulii.sses or camps, and 
returned with 30,000 prisoners of both sexes, 
and a great quantity of cattle and booty ; but was 
afterwards so frightened at his own intrepidity, 
that he fled to the mountains, where he was killed 
by one of his own guides. 


JFartt of the Rival Fadion^. 
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Appuk thcTi rcsunied the tcmpoml power. Oa 
his death, his widow, Klinnym-Pudslm, a woman 
of dctemiiiiiHl and ambitions character, wisjiing to 
secure the supreme tuUhority for her favourite son, 
Mekhdi, enlisted in her caii&e some tiiiiatieal der¬ 
vishes, and killed Appak’a eldest son, Hodja 
Yakhia, whose infant son, Ahmed-Padsha, sought 
refuge in the mountains* Khanym-Padshu herself 
was luurflered shortly after hy the denTshes, 

Taking advantage of the discord in the family of 
Appak, Akhash—another brother of the late Hodja 
—made himself Klinn of Yarkend, and recalled the 
Black Mountaineer. Hodja Daniel, from Kho^ljcud, 
^vhere he resided. The Xashgariaiis, who were 
finn adherents to the mite Mountaineer cause, in¬ 
vited Ahincd-Hodjji among them, and proelidmcd 
him Khan. 

An olystiunte and sanguinarv^ slruggle now breke 
out between Kashgar and Yarkend. The K^ksh- 
garinna, assisted hy the Dikokamenni Kirghizes, l>c- 
sieged Yarkend, with the object of seizing Daniel 
Hodja. Ashem-Khan, of Yarkend, a Kirghb 
SiiUim by origin, totally defeated them; but was 
himself soon aftenvartb forcetl to withdraw to his 
Steppe, in const-quence of the Intrigues of the 
Itodjns. The secular govcrmiient of the towns of 
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Yarkcnd and Khotan then fell into the hands of 
Daniel* Hodja. 

At this time the Kahiiyks, who had not I>een 
able until then to resent the inroads of the Kash- 
gannns, arrived at Yiu'kend with a large force. 
Daniel, with the view of gaining the favour of the 
Dzungarians, joined their troops, with all his Yark- 
endians, and the united forces forthwith marched 
upon Kashgiu*. After several encounters, the 
Koshgarians were obliged to o{)cn their gates. 
The Kalmyks appointed a llakim-lleg, chosen by 
the people, and led away the Kashgar Hodja 
Ahmed, their own ally, Daniel-Hodja, and the fa¬ 
milies of lx)th, prisoners to the Hi. 

In 1720, Tzaban-Raptau restored Daniel to his 
native countrj’, and made him rider over the six 
towns. On his arrival at Yarkcnd the Hodja ap¬ 
pointed governors over the toums entrusted to him, 
and fixed his oum revenue at the modest rate of 
100,000 tiangas, that of Appak having been 1000 
tiongas from evciy hundred of his subjects. His 
eldest son, Djagan, was a hostage with the Dzun- 
puian Khans, and Daniel himself paid occasional 
visits to Hi. 

Galdan-Chirin, on succeeding to the throne, con¬ 
firmed the Hodja Damiel in the enjoyment of his 
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former privileges. The immedinte swny over 
Little Bokhara was, therefore, as the next result 
of these changes, tmn.sferrcd to the descendants of 
Hodja Isaac; or, in other words, the Black Moun¬ 
taineer party. 

After the death of Daniel, Giddan-Chirin—with 
the \iew of dividing the government of Little Bok¬ 
hara, issued scaled patents to his children, appew- 
tioning Yarkend to the eldest, Hodja-Djagan ; 
Kashgar to the second, \ nsuf; Aksft to the third, 
Ayub; and Khotan to the youngest, Abdullah. The 
most celebrated of these was Yusuf, ruler of Kash¬ 
gar, wlu»se mother was the daughter of a Kalmyk 
Novon, uith whom Yusuf spent his childhood, in 
Dziingarim and thereby acquired a thorough mastery 
over the Kalmyk language, which he spoke and 

wrote with much facility. 

Yusuf, who had been compelled by the Khan 
DavaUi to reside in the prorince of Hi. seeing the 
dU.sensions that at that period convulsed Dzungaria, 
determined to take advantage of the weakness of 
his oppressors, and to liberate his country. Under 
the pretence that Kashgar was threatened by the 
Dikokamenni Kirghizes, he obtained the Khan 
Davatsi's permission to return to his native place. 
Here he put forth all his energies for the purpose. 
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first, of fortifying the town ; iind secondiy* of 
niising «nd organizing an array with all liossible 
speed* This was in 1754, when Annirsana iip- 
plied to the BogihXhan for troGjia, to subdue the 
Dznngarians. The Kalmyks had latterly appointed 
Makim Begs, on whose fidelity they could rely, 
and who were bound to them hy the tie of common 
ambition. Two of these, AbduhVakhah, of AksA, 
and Khodjft Sylxik, of Usii-Turfan, nequainted the 
Kalmyks wdth the real cause of the warlike prepa¬ 
rations at Kashgar. 11 icy also incited Iludoyar* 
Beg, {(dii’a^a of Kashgar, and Ahsatar-Bcg, of 
Artosli, to fall iiiK>n the Hodja, and put him to 
death, while at his devotions in the Mechet j but 
this julot was discovered, and its chief instrument, 
Hiuloyar-Beg, executed. Absatar and the sou of 
Hudoyar made their eiw ape to Hi; and, appear!Jig 
before Davatsi, declared that the iuhabitanta of 
Kashgar and \arkend Imd throivn off the Dziin- 
ganan yoke, and that the Hodja had put the Ishkagn 
to death for his fidelity to the Dzungarians. The 
Kalmyks had not at that time a force at their dis¬ 
posal, and Davatsi therefore determined to send un 
cniissajy' to ascertain the true position of affairs. 

The design fonued by the Kalmyks, of seizing the 
Hodja in Kashgar, was thus rrustrated ; hut at 
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Yarkcndt assisted by the lliikimt HaiSi-Beg, they 
succeeded in arresting the Ilodja Djagan, after 
having enticed kim into the Hnkini^s house. 

This intelligence was received ivith a violent 
outburst of indignation at Kashgar, Yusuf 
8.sscinl>led the people and informed them that 
the time had now arrived for shaking off the 
thraldom of the unbelievers, and represented to 
them the hopeleaa condition of Dzungnna, nds 
appeal avus received with enthusiasm. Timbrels 
were sounded over the gates of the town, and the 
Kashgarians swore to remain true to their de¬ 
termination of rkonquering the loat liberties of 
their country. The Hmlja Ynssuf, as on ardent 
Mussulman, proposed to the people that they 
should convert three hundred Kalmyk mcndinnts, 
who lay encamped in the vicinity of the town, to 
Islamiira, and orderetl them to bo slaughtered in 
case they refused to adopt it. A small number of 
Olots, who acted as police otHccis or « kazakims ” 
in the towns of Little Bokhara, were sent back to 
their country to acquaint the Khan of Dzungaria 
w'ith what had occurred. ^ nsuf then dcspafebcil 
one thousand men to Burebuk, to attack the 
Kalniuk envoy, in cose be should attempt to 
earn' off the Hodja Djngan to Hi. and ftUo made 
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prcpanitir«js for sending a large force to Yarkcnd- 
llodjn Sndyk, son of Djngan, who had eluded 
capture, gathered together 7000 men in two dnya^ 
at Khotan ; and, joined hj a lx)dy of Kirglikcs, 
nmnrbed against Yarketitl. He carried w ith him 
the family of Hazi-Beg in chains^ intending to put 
every individual of it to torture and death should 
harm liefal his father. liuzi-liegt learning their 
fate* and the decided steps taken hy Ynsnf, 
was thoroughly distracted j and his position was 
all the more critical that the Ynrkcndians openly 
exhibited their discontent at his conduct. His 
only alternative was, therefore, to ask panlon of 
Hodja Djagftn, an extremely kind and weak man. 
\\ ith tears in his eyes and the Koran on bis headf 
he appeared before him, ajul easily obtained 
forgiveness. Hazi then informed DJagan of the 
events that had tnuispired at Kashgarj^ ami asked 
permission to kill the Dziingarian envoy and hia 
retinue, and to misc the standard of Islam. The 
Hodja onsw'ered that an unbeliever could only be 
killed in battle, ami ordered tlie Kalmyks to lie 
escorted out of the town under a strong guard, 
warning thcni never to visit the country ngaim 
Yusuf in the meanwhile sent nriibaesadors to 
Kokan and Bokhara, to acquaint those citit^ of 
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their emancipation from the Dzuiigariaii yoke, and 
to request assistance. He likewise appealed to the 
Chiefs of the Andijan Kirghizes, at the head of 
whom was Kibat-Mir/a. 

The independence, however, of the three towns 
was not of long duration. Events occurred at this 
time in Dzungaria, which exercised an important, 
indeed decisive influence over Little Bokhara. 

Ill 1775, Amursaiia appeared in Dzungaria, 
at the head of Chinese troops, liefore whom 
Davatsi, unable to ofi’er effectual resistance, fled 
with three hundred men through the Muzart pass 
to Ush-Turfun. The governor of that town, 
Hodjam-Beg. delivered him up to the Chinese, for 
which serv ice he was created a prince. 

In this manner Dzungaria, after having been for 
so long a time the terror of the ncighliourmg States, 
as well as a source of danger to the Chinese, was 
subdued by them without any opposition. 

'Pile tnxips of the Westial Empire returned 
after the first campaign, leaving behind at lU. 
their General. Bandi. a-ith five hundred Manchors. 
to organiie a new aystem of government wrth the 
co^meration of Amutsana. Amursana. having 
established himself at Hi. thought of ^n 
subjugating the emancipated towns of Kashgar 
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Yarkendj and Khotan, bid a3 be was nnt able to 
sen cl against them a large bod}-^ of troops, the 
nilcr of Aksii, Abdul-Vuhab, and Hodja Syhek of 
Ush-Tiirfati, suggested that the ebildren of Aliiiiet- 
Hodja of Kashgar, who were tlien at Hi, should Ik 
employed for this pur^jose, ^fhey said that if one 
of Ahtiied’s children w'cre sent w'ith a small 
detachment, and \rith the promise that they 
should bo made Kashgar would be taken 

mthout rcsistaiiee, that the other towns would 
likewise siurrciidcr, as the Kushgurinns were 
particularly attached to these Hodjas, and that 
their adherents in the other towns w'cjre 
numerous. 

With the consent of the Chinese General, Bandi, 
the sons of Ahmed, Burhaneddin and Khan-Hodja, 
who subsequently obtained a melancholy noto¬ 
riety in Chinese history, w'cre summoned to 
Kuldjn from Tren-Iliibargan, where they lived in 
exile. The eldest of these, Burhaneddin, marched 
with an army cxfuslsting of Olots, Turkestani, and 
a small niunl)er of Chinese, to Aksii \ while the 
youngest, Khan-Hodja, reniuincd as hostage at 
Hi. Burhaneddin reinforced liis army at Aksd, 
and proceeded to Ush, where he was joyfully 
received by the inhabitants. 
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The news of the militan' p reparations that were 
being mnilo by the Hlack Mountaineer Hodjna, so 
friglneiied Hurhnnetidin and Ins ff.iifcdcrates, tliat 
they delayed their farther advance. Their force 
consisted of 5000 Musselmen from Kueha, Aks5. 
Tnrfan. and Union ; 1000 Dinngariaiis, couunanded 
by the Zaisan Dan-Chin, and of 400 Chinese, 
headed by Tumntat-Dujen. These tvere not suf¬ 
ficient to combat the numerous uriued bandaof 1 urk- 
end, Kasligar. Khotan, and Yanystmbr. which were 
strengthened by the neighbouring Kirghi* Hordes. 

In the meantime the news leached \ arkend of the 
arrival of the troops at Aksd. Tlio iidialjitants of 
the former town thereupon resolved to despatcU a 
strong force against them. Yustir-Hmlja, of 
Ka-shgar, had abdicated bis power, and lived then m 
Yarkend. lie strenuously endeavonred to dissuade 
the Yarkendiniis from their intention, urging that 
Bnrhaneddin would not attempt to proi-ood far¬ 
ther, and that in case the expedition were defeated, 
which, seeing the Mont-Alhiiniaiis might prove false, 
and the Klrghte could not lie relied on. was 
very far from improbable.-tlie enemy would be 
encouraged to attempt more daring and imirortaiit 
enterprises. The Yarkendiatis, however, stimulatecl 
by a love for their Hodjas, burned with impatience 
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to march to Aksi\, seize the tovm, and to stifle the 
machinations of the W'liile Mountaineer llodjfis in 
the A numerous force of Khotaiikns, Yar- 

kendians^ and Kirgliizes, commanded by Hodja* 
Ahi, the eldest son of Djagan Ruda-Berdy, as aiso 
Shnnbegi of Yarkend^ and the Kargalyk ruler, 
Mirgius-Beg, accordingly directed its march toiv ards 
Yanysliahr, and being joined there by further rein¬ 
forcements, proceeded through Artysh along the 
route to Ush. 

The death of Y'usuf Hodja occurred in tlie 
meatitiiue. Hodja Abdulla was chosen to succeed 
him ns ruler of Kashgar, under the title of Pasha- 
Hodja, after having been lifted on a carpet, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country, and at once pro¬ 
ceeded to desptch Kashgar troops under the 
command of his brother, Hodja-Midin, to the 
assistance of the Yarkendians. 

The united forces of Kashgar, YanyshaJir, Y'ark- 
end, and Khotan, passing through AksA and 
Kakshal, reached Ush-Turftin and beseiged that 
town. The Black Mountaineer Hodjas sent a de¬ 
putation to the besieged, culling on them in the 
name of ihc Komn, and of their common ances¬ 
tors, to forget all animosity, join the common cause, 
and march altogetlier to Tli. To Bnrhaneddin they 
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promised to yield possession nr Kashgur, Aksil, iind 
Turfan} and the Begs ^ve^c offered hereditary 
rights. The deputation found Burhaiieddin sur¬ 
rounded by Chiiitse, Kalmyks, and bylfegs, ivhom 
native writers have stigmatised as ‘ impious' men. 
lie told the deputies to advise the Black Jlouiit- 
aiiieer Ilcxljas to repair to Ill and seek foigiveuess 
of the viceroy of the Kmperor of Chinn, and of 
Amursana. There were many of the IThde 
Mountaineer party in the camp of the liesiegeis, 
particularly among the olBoers. MTiilc negot 
tions were being tarried on, these latter entered 
into secret communication with liurhaneddm. 
Tlic Kirghises, In the Bret action that was fought, 
wont over in a body to the enemy, and were shortly 
affenvards followed by the majority of the Begs 
with the troops under tlieir command, lltimately 
it was with great diffleulty that the leaders alone oi 
iheespedition escaped capture ; they were pursued 
by tbe Kirghises to the very gates of Kasligar. 

Burhaneddin, encouraged by the completeness of this 

unexpected success, pressed forward to Kashgar. 
The inhabitants of that town issued out in crowds 
to meet him, and refused to obey the Black Moun¬ 
taineer Hodjas, to crorni whose misfortune, the 
Andijan Kirghizes, snmnmned imdrr the Icaileiship 
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of Kftbnt-Mirzn to {lefcnd tbe town, declnred tliat 
tliey wonld not fight againt Burhnneddm. 

Under these ourcwmstances, the MaiUencgrin 
IIocljQs were oldiged to cvaciiete Kashgar; on 
leaving wJiich tbcj hastened to Ynrkend, while 
Hash Kaifiak, Kiikiin-Heg of Kashgar, and a ptir- 
tisan of the Black Moniitaineer canse* emignited to 
KokaiJ. The ilont-Alhanmn Hodja was thus admit- 
ted into Kashgar without oppposition and greeted 
w ith the joyful cries of the populace, w ho, in honour 
of the event, sounded dniuis and trumpets over the 
city gates. Eiirhaneddin then advnnced to 
Yarkeiid, liaving first appointed the Kirghiz 
Kabnda, Hakijii-Beg of Kashgar. His army con¬ 
sisted only of 600 Kalmyks, and 200 Chinese. The 
Montenegrin Hodjas, perceiving nil the danger of 
their situation, resolved to quit their country, and, 
under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jleccn, made 
prepandions for de parting with their families, 

Hotija Djagati was a henevolent and an upright 
man, and cncoiimged leanung. His reign is com¬ 
pared hy a eonlemponUT w'riter to that of Mlraa- 
llusscin. The Y^arkeiicliaiis were nearly ail of the 
Black; Mountain faction, and the private virtues of 
this rider endeared libn to them more strongly, 
^Vhen he declared his intention of leaving the 
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counlr\', the people liesotight liim ™ 

their Aca not to ebniuloii them at such a critical 
jmictum, and snore to defend themselves to the 
last against the infidels, and the impions Mont- 
Albatiians. They only asked for the dismissal of 
Hn/,i-Beg, the naklm. and of Niaii the “ Ishkagn, 
as the former had nlready proved himself untrust¬ 
worthy, while the latter was an avowed partBou o 
the enemy. Djagan consented to remain, hut tom 
facility of temper and softness ef character, idlewed 
llazi-Beg and N'iicti to retaiu their posts. 

The ilout-Albniiinn Hodja, appearing under the 
walls of Yarkcnd, sent a deimtation to the town 
composed of several Begs, a Chinese Mandann, 
aod a Kalmyk Zaisan. They tvem pm^euted to 
the Hodja Djagan, having been first ohh^i^ to go 
through the degrading eeromony of hcl^g the 
threshold of the palace. To Biirhaneddins siim- 
,„ons, in the name ef the BegdmKhan imd that of 

Amursana, to surrender and place himself under the 

protection of China, he answered that, ns an m c- 
^ndent Mussulman prince, he would iBtrm to no 
terms, hut would wage agmnst lliem o Hara 
or mligioiis war. Tlie letter which conveyed the 

termsofliurhancddinhe ordered to lie tom and 

tlirown Hilo 
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The city was thereupon iiivestciK and during the 
seige w'hich cnsiieih the bcscigcd were always suc¬ 
cessful in their sallies, and nioiulained 1 heir vantage- 
ground until the Ishkaga Nioz—allured by the 
offer of the governorship of Yarkend, and llassi-Beg, 
chief of the Hcxljn s courtiers, formed n daring and 
dangerous conspiracy,which,notxvithstauding iU dis- 
coverv and the indignation of the people, was allowed 
lo fallthroiigh without leading to their arrest, owing 
to the llodja*s infatuated clemency. 

The defence was uiaiutaincd for some time 
longer i but Yiiayat, one of the Ho<lja*s sons, being 
killed 111 a sortie, the Governor, Hazi-Beg, at last 
resolved to I'arry out his long-cheriahcil scheme of 
traitorously delivering the town into the hands of 
the enemy, tie entered into secret negotiations 
with burliancddin, and received from him a pro- 
mise tliat he should bo made hcrerfitniT Beg in 
darkend. The traitor urged on the Hodja the 
necessity of making a general sortie, on the ground 
that the toivnspeople wore siiffoiing severely from 
a want of provisions. The Hodja, who did not 
penetrate the designs of the Beg, called on all the 
inhabitants, both young and old, to arm in the 
cause of the hlazat. In ansiver to this appeal, 
40,00n larkendians issued out of the truvn and 
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drove tlic enemy from tlieir position. Hosi, nt this 
critienl moment, dropped his standard, and took to 
eight, producing general consternation “ 

followcre, ending in a complete rout, fhe ir- 
ghiscs, led hv Kaborda, who had remmnedm reserve 
fell on the ritrenting Yarkendians with thr^ tr»h 
troops, and the tatter, who were crowded at he 
Ratea. fell almost to a man under the spears of the 
Bunds. The remaining inhabitants of the town 
lost heart after this disaster, while llast-Beg still 
continued his intrigues. The Hmlja Djagan had 
now to choose Imtwcen putting him to death o 

quitting the town himself; he profened the latter. 

During the night, all the Hodja families left Yark 
end hv the Mahazar gates, and piroceedcd along the 
KargiJlyk road to the moimtnins, on their way to 

On the following day, the Ynrkeiidia.is, finding 
that the Hodjas had fled, opened the ^tes, an 
Hazi-Beg, esuUing in his trenehery, led 
din in triumph into the town. The new IMj« 
immediately despatched a body of oOO mono er 
the fugitives, who were overtaken just as they wnre 
preparing to cross the river Zarafslian. The Hodjas 
defended them5elve.s desperately, and one of them, 
Krke, son of Yusuf Hodja, was fciUed iu the eonfliet. 
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At length thoj effected their passage over llie river, 
hut in so exhausted a condition that they were 
unLible to prosecute tbeir journey. Only one young 
prince of this family, Nazar, reached India with 
two companions - the remainder surrenderetU The 
Kirghhces, after pi im during them of every thing they 
had, brought them to Yarkend, where they were all 
put to death u few days after their arrival 

Such were the sangiunaiy means by which the 
Mout-Albauians once more ft«[uired the nsccndcncy. 
Sul>8eqnently, in 1758, Burhaneddin, assisted by 
his hrofiier, Khai^flotlja, romt In insurreetion, of 
which all the circnnistancca are to be gleaned htaa 
Chinese historians. After an obstinate striiggle, 
which lasted three veam, Burhaneddin and the 
ilodja Djflgau, defeated by Chuokh, the Tzkn-Tziun 
of Ili, fled to Badakshan, wliere they were slohi by 
order of SuUau-Shah, nilcr of that place, and their 
heads sent to the Chinese camp. 

Of all the family of Appnk, only one son of 
Burhane{ldiii,—SaryTu-Sak,or Saali-ilodja, es£aji[)ed, 
—four were killed in battle, and two taken 
prisoners by the Cliinese and sent to Pekhu 

From this time Little Bokhara has continued a 
province of the Chinese Empire^ The Chhiese, in 
order to consolidate their conquests in the Western 
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region, Ibunded in 17(i-i tbe town of Uoi-\uai!- 
Cbu, on the river Hi. llztnignria huvliig been 
depopultitcd by the iniiesavre of linlf n million o 
Olots, was settled iiy Chinese from the province of 
KJian-su, and to increase tlie popuiation, vvaa 
converted into a place of erile for criminals, hor 
the protection of the country. Jlaiichur eohUen, 
of the green banner were also transferred thither, 
and colonies established, of Sihos, Solons. and 
Danre, in the Ill district. Seven thoosand Jlns- 
sulman families were foreildy converted mto 
agricidtnrists. and the remnant of the eatirpatei 
Diningarians were allotted a eertnio exten o 
couotrv to room in. The Goveroment of t^o 
conntiy was confided to a Trion-Tsmn, wi ll throe 
lieutenants ; the rosidenee of one being a Tar - 
gatai, and that of another in Little Bokharo 
The Chinese showed great caution ^ 

of the country, as its population hall 

great determination in the attempt to a^ert them 
rdependenee. The internal goveioment was left 
„„ th^ same footing, and it was only for niamtain- 

the peace of the coiintiy that Chinese gamsons 

were stationed in the most important towns. 

were also posted in saeh localities as were 
l,cst suited to giuiTd the frontier, and stations 
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were established for CDSuring n!|iijlity in travel¬ 
ling. 

This successful subjugation of Dzungaria and 
Little Bokharia infused into the Chinese a military 
spirit anti tliirst for conquest. During the 
Government tjf Tzian-Lim they apparently desired 
to re-enact the scenes ol the Ta» dynasty. Tn the 
yeora 1756^ 1758, and 176tJ, bodies of Chinese 
troops entered the territories of the Middle Dorile. 
The fall of Dzungaria, once so (mwerfiil as to be a 
perpetual menace to evei^ coiuitiy' adjacent, and 
the conquest of Little Bokhara, caused a jianic 
throughout the \viiolc of Asia, and strengthened a 
curious Mtissuhiian superstition, that the Chinese 
would one day conquer the whole globe, when 
there would be an end to the world. The imuic- 
diatc result of the general uneasiness was that 
Ablai, the head of the Middle Horde, Nuraliof the 
Little Horde, and the Burnt chiefs hastened to 
negotiate with the Celestial conqueror. Aldai, in 
1706, acknowledged himself a vassal of theBogdo* 
Khan, and received the title of prince. Niirali 
sent m embassy to Pekin. The ruler of Kokan, 
Edenia-Bi, in 1758, and after him his successor, 
Narbuta-Bi, likewise recognized the protectorate 
of the !^on of ffemcn. 




XotivItlistniulLdg this apparent snbraiBsion. the 
Asiatics v,cr« in a state of chronic ag.tahon, 
Tlie general dissatisfaction reached its heigh, 
when in 17fi2, some Chinese niandsn.is, at the 
head of l:W men, presented themselves Iwfore 
Sultan Ahlai and Ahdul-Mahuict-khan, of the 
Middle Horde, for the pitriiose of wquamting 
them that Taian-Lim intended in the ensuing 
spring to send an amry to Turkestan mid bm.mr- 
cand, and had therefore sent requisitions 
men. Loises, oxen and sheep for ‘h* 

Krdenia-Baty, wlio had then seised 
of Tashkend, the ruler of Khmljend, 
the independent Kirghir, Snhans. 
letter to Ahniet-Shah of Affghon, the ^nt^ 
potentate of the East. i.i'PW h.n. to as e the 
Mnssidman svorld frem the i»'ad.i.g infidels Jh^ 
son of Burlianeddin olid the Kashgar en g 
travelled threngh all theMussnlniau ^Utes. eski g 
aunuar assistanee. Tlie fear msp^l 
the Chinese was indeed so great, that the C 
Asiatic rulers 

rhLh'’C'*ALet. ruler of Ceudahar, tiro founder 

of the Turan dynasty. 

Affghau troops amied in , 
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stationed l>etwecii Koktin and Taahkend, Eiixk- 
sanes weiu dtvpatclied by Aliniet to tbo Mussiib 
man States, callhig on ab truo believers to join the 

Hiizat, or figbt for tbe faith, jVll fominerrial 
interconree l>etween the Cent ntU Asiatics m\d 
Chinese was broken ofi, and tbe Kirgbizcs were 
pressed to foUoifir this example. Tbc eiiibassj sent 
by Abmet to demand ibc restitution of Kastem 
Turkestan, was tmdly ret^dved at Pekiji. The 
iurkestani yeamiiig for freedom, solemnly avmved 
to attempt their imu Ubenitiom The inhabitants 
of Lsh-Turfan, caleulatbig on Mussulman assistance, 
rose in 1 705 m open insurrection, and the town 
in consequence of this was com[)Ictcly destroyed. 
Tlie Aft'ghnn Shah was unfortunately engaged at 
this period in a war with the Sikhs ; and the other 
Asiatic rulers, unless supported by him, dimed not 
openly resist the Chinese, 

Ihe league* though uuatteiuled by any practical 
results, had, however, tbc effect of tletcrriug the 
Chinese from attempting further conquests. 
Ibidaksban, alone, consignetl to the euises of all 
Mussubnen, for the munler tlierc of the Hodjjis, 
incurred the wmth of the faithful. An AJfghun 
(letaeliment, consisting of 15,000 men, devastated 

this territory, and its ruler, Sultan Shah, was 






executed ill rctaliiitioTi. HU previous treatiiiciit of 
tlie Hodjas brougld on all the uiisfurtuncs that 
weigh over the coimti^' even to the [iresent day* 

The exteiiaion of Chinese tlominioii to the ^Vest- 
ward Wits limited hv the natural Ijouudnries id 
Eastern Turkestan, and was further kept in check 
by a jealous c<nifederation of the native rulers. Osi 
the North-West, the Chincs^e frontier adjoined the 
camping-grounils of the Kii-phiMS and Bumts, and 
presented but few natund liarricra. The less fana¬ 
tical inhabitants on the Xortb-Westem confines 
voluntarily sougiit the protection of the Bogdo Khan* 
Somewhat later, vi^* in 17G3, on the dcnimid of 
the Kiighijies* the Bogdo Khan gave them fonual 
licence to room over the lands formerly occupied 
by the Dzungarians* naniely, the StepiKa Ix-lween 
Lake Balk SIS h and the Dzungnriau Alatan range. 
The Chinese, in return, demanded nf the Kiighizcs 
one out of every hundred head of horses and cattle, 
and one sheep out of every' thousand. Detach¬ 
ments were anniifilly sent collect this tribute r 
two from Tli, and one from Tarbagatai and Kashgar 
respectively. One of the Hi detachments marched 
through Karatal to Ayagusi, wheoG it jomed that 
from Tarbagatai; the second, passing over the 
Pantash* proceeded idong the Northern short: of 
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Lake Isayk-Kwlj himotl its ’Western e\tremity, ond 
then traversing tbe Zni\ku pass, ascemleJ tke etuirse 
of the Xarjii to the place where it reeeivea on its 
left hank the river Shar-Kntt-mo, where a bridge 
cxLjteiL 

I'hc Kiishgnr detachment, after clearing the 
Terekty pass, ascended the Aksai plateau, emerged 
through the Bish-Bilehir moiintains on the river 
Athash, and then gained the Niwyn hy way of the 
pass formed by the course of the Shar-tCrat-ma. 
Tliesc were aecoiiipauied throughout almost their 
entire eampaign hy Chinese merchants, who Irartered 
their goixla For cattle* The Chinese ojiencd a trade 
with the Kirghizes at Kuldja and Chuguchak, and 
the Bog<lo KilnII used to confirm the Kirghiz 
Khans in their authority by special patents. The 
Tian-T/imi bore the title of Commander-in-Chief 
of the generation of foreign Kliaus; and in the 
Chinese regulations respecting foreign relations, a 
paragraph was added, determining the order of 
sending Kirghizea and Buriits to Court, and pro* 
nouncing the penalty of death against all nomads 
creating distiirbniiecs* 

After the frightful vengeance token for the insur¬ 
rection at Ush, Eastern Turkestan was obliged to 
submit to the Chinese, and to ticnr the im]>nfit8 



exacted from it. Tliis state of things continnod 
until 182i>, when the authority of the Chinese 
suiiultiuieously bcpin to be weakened in Little 
Boklmra anil among tbe Buruta noil Kirgbiees. 
The appeanmcc of Russian troops on the seven 

rivers ntid on the Bogucampitig-gromuls><icst roved 
their bifliienec over the Kirphizea and Hnnits, mid 
the insurrection of Djoiigir Hodja, n ilesccndmit of 
San m-Snk, in Little Bokharia, suflieienlly proved 
to the Central Asiatics that the Chinese were not so 
foraiidablc as they lind prcviiinsly been snpposcd to 

be. ■ , 

From the foregoing sketch it will l>e jicrceiveil 

that the towns of B,.stem Turkestan, situated to the 
Eastwarii of Kuclii, did not take part in any of the 
pollticid rUsturbanies tlmt ngitated this eountij-, 
especially during the dominion of tiic Hodjns. In 
ennsequence of their close prosimity to Chinn, they 
were esposed to the immediate pressiim of that 
Empire. Chinese mihtaiy settlements evistcd 
there during the Han dvTiasty, and siibseiuently a 
Tnrkman state, called Oi-ilor. was created in 
Turfnn and Khiunil, under the dominion of China. 
During the Yuan dynasty, Khainil and Turfan fell 
to the share of Hnbelai, while the other towns of 
Little Bokhara passed to the ehildren of Djegaiat. 


o 
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Afterwards, wlien Little Bokliam enjoyed an 
independent government, tbe Eastern portion of 
this comitrv w as still under subjection to the house 
of Aliu { it was only towards the close of this 
flynasty that it was abandoncii to its own resonrees 
and hecame subject to the Dsiuiigarians. 11 u ring 
the first years of the Govemnient of the llanchnr 
dynasty, the Beg of Khatriil acknowledged the 
supremacy of Chino, an<l the Emperor Kun-si viaited 
that to^ni in person. The inhabit ants of Turfon, 
with their Beg, AniiUHodja, despoiled by the 
Dzungarinns, threw thcniselves under the ]i rot ac¬ 
tion of tho Emperor Yun-Chen, who deported 
them to the towns of AnsUChcu and Sha-Clicn, in 
the vicinity of the Chinese wall, and it was only in 
1755 that they were allowed to return again to 
their own coimtir. The infiuence of the ih-xijas 
had not extended to these parts, and it was for 
this reason, therefore, that the Chinese always 
shelved a preference for the Turkcstaiii of tlie 
Eastern towns, to the extent even of granting thent 
exclusive privileges. The rulers of tlsh^Turfim and 
Khatnil received the hereditary titles ofTziun-Vnns 
(princes), and the Emperor Tzian-Lnn, with the 
view of acquiring fresh claims on the allegiance of 
the natives, married a Khamil princess. 
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Although tliis policy on the part of the Chinese waa 
attended with success in the Eastern portuni of East- 
era Turkestan, the AVestcni toirns, having formerly 
enjoyed greater liberties, could not adapt themselves 
to Chinese thraldom, insp’red. by ii love of freedom 
familiar with warfare, tunl imbued with ^religious 
fnnaticisin, the irihahitanta Ijore a deep-seatetl 
hatred tow«r<ls the Chinese. The Csli rebellion 
proved to China its inKeciirc tenure of Ihetie towns 
in which pence could only preserved by constant 
intimidation, and by stringent enforcement of the 
most merciicsa p<jUcc regulations. Distrusting tlie 
population of the Six Towns, thet hincse apt>ointed 
natives of Klin mil and Turfan, on whom they 
could rely, to the highest lo<'al jh»U, and l>egnn to 
maintain powerful garrisons in the country. Ihe 
terrnr inspiretl by the massacre of the inhabitants 
of Usli-Turfnii and a wide-spread Iwlief in the 
invincibility of the Chinese, deternxl the population 
of the Six Towns from riamg in open revolt 
against their oppressois, whose severity and extor^ 
lion tried their patience severely. In this deplorable 
slate of affairs the people rc^rded the exiled 
Hodjas with partienhr veneration. These were 
still enabled to maintain some sort of correspond- 
dice with their native land, as the Chinese, although 
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introducing with tlieir nile n system of exclusiveness, 
were nevertheless obliged to throw open the six 
frontier towns of Little Bokhara for the purpose of 
trading with the Bunits and inhabitants of the 
other Central Asiatic States. The privileges 
accorded to foreign traders prove that the Chinese 
were aware of the ndvantngt*8, and alive to the 
necessity of commercial intercourse. Ihe Chinese 
tariff was so framed that one-ihrtieth of the cattle 
brought by foreigners was exacted in kind, while. 
the Turkestani and nomad subjects of China paiil 
one-tirentieth. 

The right of free trade was not extended to 
Khamil, Turfan, Karashahr, and Kuchi, an invi¬ 
dious distinction which only seemed to bind 
their population more effectually to the exiled 

Hodjas. 

Affairs continued in this slate up to the >car 
1825. The Turkestani veiled their strong discon¬ 
tent, and patiently bore their fate. It was not 
until 1816 that their dissatisfaction was ojK'nly 
displayed. In that year Ziaveddin, Ahund of 
the Montenegrin party, who lived in the settlement 
of Tashmalyk, one hundred and twenty miles from 
Kashgar. raUeil the standard of revolt, and retreat¬ 
ing into the mountains, made repeated raids against 
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the Chinese, in which ho wns assisted by the 
Kirghizes. Notwithstanding his capture and exe¬ 
cution, the insurrection was carried on by his son 
Ashriab-Beg, who being likewise made prisoner, ere 
long experienced the same fate. Sulmhcddin, the 
infant son of Ziaveddin, was sent to I’ckin, and 
put to death 011 attaining full age. This rising was 
not attended with any important results, as it had 
not been headed by a Hodja -, it is only remarkable 
as having been the last outbreak of the Black 
Mountaineer faction, who then represented the 
patriotic party, hut subsequently attached them¬ 
selves to the Chinese on the apiicamncc of the 
White Mountaineer Hodjas as claimants for the 
throne of Kashgar. The Black Mountaineers, 
although thev hate the Chinese, regard the White 
.Mountaineers with still greater animosity and 
aversion, as is the custom among more civilized 
,«ople and nations. The Hodja Sary m-Sak. after 
wandering for many years through the diflerent 
territories of Central Asia, settled towards the end 
of his life in Kokan. in onler to be nearer to Kash¬ 
gar, whence he derived his revenue. The Moutene- 

grins then conimcneed to eniigmte to Kokan. and 

Central Asia was gradually overrun by Kashganans. 
They gave exaggerated descriptions of the mtsfor- 
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tunes of their counti^', and of the injustice and 
oppression of the Chinese, and complained that the 
intidels carried off their wives and daughters, and 
prohibited the free obsenance of their religious 
rites. 

The unfortunate and sanguinary fate of the two 
Hodjas of Kashgar, had always excited the sym¬ 
pathies of the Asiatics. In the beginning of the 
year 1820 the cpicstion of inde|)endence was again 
agitated throughout Central Asia. The Kashgarians 
became the objects of miiversal respect, and their 
emissaries proceeded from towTi.to town collecting 
contributions for the projected “ llazat,” or holy 
war. llic description of the fate of their country 
produceil the desired effetet; it drew tears, increased 
the amount of the offerings, and placed the Kashga¬ 
rians in tlie light of martjTs in the eyes of the 
Mussulman population. Public recitation from the 
book of Abu-Musmil, in which that Sovereign re¬ 
lates his exploits against the unl>clicvers, was 
forbidden at Bokhara, t)ecnuse it so excited the 
youthful generation that it induced many to make 
forays into Persia for attaining the pious distinc¬ 
tion of a ** Hazi,” or meeting a meritorious death 
as ** Sheids,*’ who, according to the Koran, are 
transported straight to Paradise. Bokhani was 
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then at pence with Persia, but this infatuation 
threatened to produce a rupture. 

The re-conquest of Badakshnii by Murat-Beg. 
the Emir of Kunduz, wlio deported the inhabitants 
of this beautiful countiy to his own morasses, was 
undertaken, as the Asiatics otKnu, out of respect for 
the menior)* of the lIo<ljas, as Mumt-Beg was 
related to Sar}’m-Sak. Snr}ni-Snk had three sons; 
Myat-YusuM lodja,Pahavcddin-nodjn, and Ujengir- 
llodja, of whom the eldest resided at Bokhara. 

After the migration of the Hodjas to Kokan, the 
Chinese, in 1813, oiiencd negotiations with its 
Khan. By means of rich gifts, the emissaries of 
the Celestial empire induced him to maintain a 
strict watch over the llocljas, for which sen ice 
they engaged themselves to pay an annual subsidy 

of 200 yambs (13060 ?) 

l)jengir-ll(KlJa was bom in 1783. He was a 
man of energ>' and sense. Aware of the weak¬ 
ness of the Chinese, and knowing the devotion 
of the native population to his family, he deter¬ 
mined to rl^ in arms. Profiting by the death 
of Omar Khan, in 1822. Djengir escaped from 
Kokan to the camping grounds of the Dikokamenm 
Kirghizes, and made preparations for a cam¬ 
paign against Kashgar. Djengir thus laid the 
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foundation for those constant disturbances that 
distract the country to the present day. They arc 
n*gardcd ns rebellions by the Chinese, while by the 
Asiatics they are termed “ ffazat,” or holy wars. 
\^TiiIc out hawking near Koknn, Djcngir first 
formed the resolution of attacking Kashgar, and 
proceeding straight to the Dikokainenni Kii^hizes, 
prevailed on them to assist bim in the attempt. 
Suranchi, head of the Kirghiz triljc of Chon-lhigvsh, 
marched to the town, where he plundered the ad¬ 
jacent villages, but was speedily forced to l>cat a 
retreat. After the miscarriage of this cnteqrrise, 
Djengir wandered in the mountain territories of the 
Bolor, and among the Kirghiz “ Ulusses,” until he 
fell ui with the Kirgliizes of the Savak tribe. Its 
infiiiential chiefs, Atantai and Tailak, l>ecame his 
ardent supporters. The upper course of the Naiyii, 
the place of gathering of the Kirghiz camps, be¬ 
came the p<‘rmaiient place of residence of the 
Hodja, and he succeeded in gaining, among the 
nomads, the reputation of an inspired saint. The 
Kirghizes of the Thian-Shan have always taken a 
lively interest in the affairs of Kashgar, and ac¬ 
quired from its inhabitants a respect for the 
Hodjas; they are mostly adherents of the i^Iont- 
Albanian party. 
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Djengir, with his marauding partisans, made 
several forays on Kashgar, but they all proved un¬ 
successful. One event, however, encouraged him 
to make further attempts, and iuercased the num¬ 


ber of his followers. 

The Chinese, with a view of putting a stop to 
his inroad at one blow, despatchol a body of 500 
Solons and Sibos, under the command of an 
Ambnn, to make a sudden attack on Atantia’s camp, 
and alwve all to secure Djengir. The plan was 
designed with great craft. Kirghiz guides led the 
detachment lip the river Toin, across Chadyr-Kul, 
to the luniks of the Sarjn, somewhat below kort 
Kiirtki, where lay the encampment of -Ataiitia. 
The Chinese marehed only by night, so tliat tbcir ap¬ 
proach was not discovered. Djengir was then 
fortunately absent from the camp, and the Chmesc. 

after plundering every thing they could, marclie 

Imck On Icamuig what had occiiirc on ns 
rotnrn, Djengir. at the head of the Kirghizes, who 
had liecn away with him. puraiied the retrrotiug 
Chinese, and overtook them in a narrow dehe. 
Bi-Chcbyldy, of the Basyz branch, attacked them 
with such vigour, that only one Chinese siicceeilcd 
in makmg hU escape ; the others were slaughtered 
with their Ciencnil on the spot. This victory was 
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rcganled as a miracle, and Djengir l>cgnn to adopt 
more decisive measures. He hastened to acquaint 
the Khan of Kokan and other nders of his suc¬ 
cess, and sent emissaries to the different camping 
grounds of the Uzbek, Kalsak, and Burnt tribes. 
The whole year of 1825 was passed in hostile pre¬ 
parations. Kashgar emigrants, Kokan Sepoys, 
UzlKjks, Kipchaks, Turks, and other Mussulmen 
w arriors, and mountain Tadjiks in their picturesque 
black garbs, hastened to range themselves under the 
banner of the .Vppaks, while many Kokaiiians, even 
including ofticiols, left their posts to take part in 
the “ Hazat.** 

In the Spring of 1656, Djengir with his troo|»s, 
commanded by Isa-Dakhta, fonncrly militaiy 
governor of Andijan, encamped at the village of 
Bishkiriin. His army having Ihjcii reinforced by 
the inhabitants of the Kashgar villages, he attacked 
the Chinese who had marchetl to meet him under 
the leadership of the Hi Tiau-Tziun, and entirely 
routed them on the plain of Davlet-Bakh, on tire 
right bank of the river Tumen. 

In this engagement the mountain Tadjiks fought 
with uncommon bravery; their black rather scanty 
clothing gave rise to the rumour that Englishmen 
had been present. The Chinese shut themselves 
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up in their citadel, and the llotija entered Kashgar 
amidst the joyful plaudits of the populace. He 
assumed the title of Seid-Djengir^t.dtan, and a,.- 
pointed civU and military otticere siiudar to those 
of Kokan. Isa-Dakhta was raised to the ranK of 
Min-Bashi, and all the Kashgar Begs were suffered 
to retain their posts ; hut the Chinese cafjs with 
the ball and feathers were sulistituted for a 

turban. The Governor of Kashgar, Miat-Scid- nun, 

a native of Khaniil. was condeumed to death by a 
council of Ahunds for having circulated defamatory 
reports affccfu.g the Hodja, and for his opprc».oii 
of the ,ample. The towns of Yarkend. Yaiiyshahr. 
and Khotan next rose against the C hinese, cu e 
garrisons to piece*, raxed their fortresses to he 
ground, and organized nnned contingents or i 
sen ice of the Hodjn. 

1„ the month of June, the Khan o, Kok^ 
thirsting for glory and wishing 
part in the struggle, arrived with '».««« " ; 

L some unknown mason 

verv discourteously, and the Khan, ‘•'to-n on h« 
ow'n rcsourc«,, after making sevc^ atUnipts 
against the Chinese fortress of Kashgar, a- 
Xch he lost 1000 of hu, soUliers m twelve days, 
jLed to his own dominions mid there contented 
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himself with striking oft* coins on which he styled 
himself “ Ilazi or holy wirrior. 

Djengir in the meantime continued the siege of 
the fortress, which the Chinese, deprived of water 
and provisions, were compelled to surrender on 
the seventieth day. The mandarins committed 
suicide, and the rest of the garrison, after escaping 
in the night-time, were overtaken in the mountains 
and put to the sword, with the exception of 400 
Tungens and Chinese who adopted Islamism. One 
account states the Chinese garrison to have con¬ 
sisted of 10,000, and another of 8000 men, under 
the command of I-Ya, Tian-Tziun of Hi. The 
lloilja, after this success, sent agents to Kokan 
while the 400 converted Tungens and Chinese were 
distributed l)etwcen Bokhara, Kundtiz, Balkli, 
Khiva and the wandering tribes. These emissaries 
even reached the Great Horde. Ex|KTting further 
af^sistance from the Mussulmen of Central Asia, 
Hjengir did not take advantage of his success, and 
by this fatal tciuporising policy gave the Chinese 
time for collecting their forces. Had Djengir 
inarched direct to Aksd after the capture of the 
fortress, the whole of Eastern Turkestan would, to 
a certainty, have fallen into his hands, and even 
Kuldja would most probably have submitted to 
him. 
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By hU lenient niul moderate policy, however, 
Dicngir won over tbc staunchest adherents of the 
Chinese government. and many of the Begs, from 
a sentiment of devotion to hU person, subsequently 
shared liis misfortunes; and with the people, he 
was and confmued to tw a nnivcr8.d favounte. I e 
at the same time courted the good wdl of the Mon- 
tcuegrins hv conferring offices on them. « 
Kalmyks, it is said, became so disaffected that he 
Chinese ceased to employ them agarnst t m lloj, 
as they deserted to him in '“'B* ^ 

Musardmen population of the towns ^ 
the Chinese, and even that of Kuldja. a^ l.e(^» 
to entertain thoughts of emancipating thcn^elve. 
from the Chinese yoke. 

Nm™.™..- "'f' VrauBbi lolig - 

of China, whilst on the other hand the mtngu 
the Khan of Kokan occasioned dbtiirlmnces among 

n-ndered his former successes completely nuga 017. 
The Chinese had time to recover J' 

,«p.„toc«ncentmtetheirforce.atKuldjafora 

fresh campjdgn. 
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Djengir's anny nuiit)>creci 200,000 men, imper¬ 
fectly armed, with n few pieces of artilleiy cap- 
lured from the Chinese, and some “ zcml)uraks,” 
or guns mounted on camels. Hying detach¬ 
ments of Kirghizes were employed in intercepting 
the Chinese ronvoys of provisions and forage. 
.\tantai, who cfunmandcd these detachments, was 
a man of great influen(*c in the Council of the 
Hodja, who conferred on him in marriage a 
ilaughter of the former Ilakim-Beg. 

In the month of September, 70,000 Chinese 
arrived at Aksi^, commanded by Djuii-Tan, one of 
the highest Chinese dignitaries. UTiey remained sta- 
tionan* there until February, and it was only after 
their new year that they advanced to Kashgar. 
They were encountered by the formidable con¬ 
tingents of the towns of Kashgar, Yurkend, and 
Khotnn, by a mixed body of volunteers, by the 
Dikokanicnni Kirghizes, and by the auxiliary 
forces of Kunduzes, Uryatups, and Tadjiks. The 
Chinese advanced in regidar order, and met the 
enemy with a discharge from their artillery'. The 
troops of the Si-Chuen prtwince, wearing turbans 
and long “ khalats ** or robes, got intermixed 
with Djengir’s militia, occasioning great disorder 
among them. The Kokanians, panic-stricken. 
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were the first to fly, whereupon the whole IkhIt 
of the army retired in confusion. The Hodja with 
ditficuUy escni>ed to the mountains, surrendering 
his power, after a rule of nine months. 

The Chinese, elated with success, despatched 
a strong force in pursuit of Hjcngir, which, on 
appn»aching the town of Ush, reminded the Ko- 
kanians of the end of the world. The Khan 
assembled his army, and all the inhabitants were 
seized with a fanatical terror. Hjengir meanwhile 
gathen^d a large force of Dikokamenni Kirphizes. 
and. engaging the Chinese in another action. 

signally defeated them. 

Issak-Viin, » wily native of Csli-Turfun, and 
a devoid supporter of the Chinese, had been 
appointed Governor of Kashgar. By dustnbiiting 
monev among the Pikokainenni Kirghiies, lie 
brought some of them over to his aide, and assured 
Djengir, through hU agents, of his loyalty and o 
hU readiness to deliver up Kashgar. \Vith the 
assistance of a Chon-Bagj'sh Bi. Issak-Van sue- 
ceederl m treacherously securing Pjengir, whom 
he delivered up to the Chinese. Djengir was sent 
to Pekin, and after a few years was barbarously 
put to death as a reliel. 

Djengir’s rebellion, which temiinaterl m lb:.». 
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olthough it lasted only nine months, was of great 
importance in its results. He gave his attempts 
the lawful colouring of those of a Sovereign ruler 
endeavouring to regain his hcreditan* rights, and, 
by calling the insurrection a Hazat,** or holy 
war, he awakened the 8}inpathies of the fanatical 
Afussulmen of Centnd Asia. After the insurrec- 
tion had been crushed, all the im|)otencc of the 
Chinese, who had hitherto been considered in* 
vincible by the Asiatics, became glaringly appa* 
rent. Tlie Kashgar patriots rallied the broken 
spirits of the natives by inspuing them with fresh 
ho}>e8 of a return of the indejiendence of their 
countiy. Naturally, therefore, the people of 
tastem Turkestan, who had suffered so patiently 
under the oppression of the Chinese officials and 
of their own Begs, looked up to the Hodjas as 
their protectors, ever ready with anus in their 
hands to defend them against the infidels. 

It was at this time that the Kokanians obtained 
that ]K)litical influence which they enjoy even to 
the present day. Noyan-Chen, the Chinese pleni¬ 
potentiary, entrusted with the pacification of the 
'Western region, adopted stringent precautions 
against the recurrente of similar outbreaks. All 
the weight of these repressive measures fell on the 
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poor natives, who were put to death, their house* 
demolished, and their entire property confiscated. 
Aware of the traitorous conduct of the Khan of 
Kokan, and to chastise him for his participation 
in the late rel>ellion, the pleni{>otcntiaiy ordered 
the arrest of all Kokaninn merchants ns rebels, 
and the cessation of all communication with Kokan. 
Among other exaggerated notions of their own 
importance, the Chinese nn^ convinced that the 
welfare of all nations whomsoever de|)ends on 
their having commercial relations with China. 
Noyan-Chen, therefore, considered that hy de¬ 
priving the Kokanians of these advantages he 
would be punishing them most severely. ith 
this view, he erected custom-house barriers at 
the villages of Tugiwak, within fourteen miles of 
Kashgar, and at Linngar, twenty-seven miles from 
Yarkcnd. On the approach of a caravan to the 
militaiy' picket, it was met by a party of Chinese 
soldiers unticr an officer, who took a note of the 
numlier of people accompanying it, the f|uantity 
of goods brought, &c., and conducted it to the 
caravansarai; here another official was stationed, 
under whose superintendence the goods were sold. 
During the sale, the merchants who attended it 
were strictly watched; and, on the tennination of 
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the barter, the camvnn was escorted Ixjyond the 
Cliinesc lines, under guard of the same officer and 
men who had met it on its arrival. To make 
these rigorous measures still more keenly felt, the 
Chinese invited the Bokharians and Kundiizcs to 
trade with them ; but these merehants, on respond- 
ing to the invitation, found themselves subjected 
to the same inconveniences ns the Kokanians. 
Although the Dikokamenni Kirghizes desened the 
same punishment ns the Kokanians, the Chinese 
were obliged to show them clemency, owing to 
the scarcity of cattle in the region of “the Six 
Towns,” to which they even despatched envoys 
to beg them for their hertls. A Russian merchant 
relates that, during the struggle with Djongir, 
prices nded so high at Aksd, that the Chinese 
paid a yamb (£ 18 . 0«.) for two sheep, for which 
they paid but l i. 17 #. at Kashgar. The Chinese 
scheme had the anticipated effect of increasing 
their trade and suppressing that of the natives. 
All Central Asia and Afghanistan were supplied 
with tea, which found its way through Kashgar 
and Kokan. 

In 1820 their exclusive system of commerce be¬ 
came so insupportable, that the Kokanians re¬ 
solved to open a trade for themselves by force of 


arms. 
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At tlie head of this cnteq)rise was Madali, Khan 
of Kokaii. N'ot^rithstanding his rotith, and 
luxurious and sensual habits, he had the gotal 
sense to ehoosc most able ronfederates, such as the 
Miii'Bnshi, Hak-Kuli, lui Uxlxjk of the Yuz tril»e ; 
and the Kiish-llcgi, Liashkar, originally a Persian 
bondsman, niiscd by MadalUKhaii to the highest 
offices, and afterwards appointed Gtnemor of Tosh* 
kend. With the assistance of these two viziers, 
Madali subdued the petty mountain states of 
Kamtcgin, Darvaz, and Kuliab, and extended his 
power over all the Burnt niccs, .over the (ireat 
Horde, and even to some extent over the Kirghizes 
of the Middle Horde. The first half of the reign 
of this Khan was the most l>rillinnt peri«Hl in the 
history of Kokan, and his successes inductsl him to 
make preparations for a war with Chinn. 

Anticipating opposition to his schemes on the 
IMirt of the Central Asiatics, who were then gene- 
rallv indisposed towards the Kokanians, and to 
secure, if |)ossible, their assistance, Madnii-Kohn 
secretly prevailed on Djengir’s elder brother, McmK 
Yusuf, to leave Itokhnra. where he permafiently 
resided, and to join him at Kokan. The Khan 
next issued a general proclamation to the inhabi* 
tanU of the Khanat, in which he set forth that, as 
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n Muftsiiliiinn ruler, he roiihl not rt'niain n |msive 
spectator of the tyranny of the infidels, who im¬ 
posed unjust taxes, and violated the chastity of the 
wives and daughters of Mussulmen. For the 
stronger enlistment of their sympathies, he further 
added the fact, improvised for the occasion, that the 
Chinese deseemted the Mussulman sanctuaries, and 
prevented the perfiinnance of tlie ceremonies of 
their religious faith. Lending an ear, therefore, to 
the lamentations of the faithful Kashgarians, whom 
he wished to liberate from liondage, he declared his 
intention of seating Ho<]ja MccUYiisufon the throne 
of his ancestors. 

In Septemlicr, lb30, Mcd-YiisuMlodja took the 
field with an army of 20,000 Ktjkanians, 15,000 
Taslikendiims, and 2000 mountaineers from Kara- 
tegin, making a total force of 40,000 men, in¬ 
cluding alnnit .4000 Kashgar emigrants. Ilis 
artillery consisted of ten ** Zembuniks,’* mounted 
on camels. The whole force was commanded by 
the Min-13ashi llak-Kuli, brother-in-law of the 
Khan; by .Miud-Sharif Liashkar, and the Kusli-llogi 
of rashkend. The Chinese, hearing of the warlike 
preparations of the Kokunians, marched to attack 
them with .4000 men, but were completely defeated 
near the little village of Miii-Yid. llak-Kuli, dis- 
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coiijfiting the Chinese afterward? in another action, 
took Kashgar, and placed the government in the 
hands of Med-Yiisuf-llodja. Kush-IJcgi Liaslikar 
then gained possession of Yanyshahr, Yarkend, and 
Khotan, crossed the Aksd, putting to tlic sword all 
who opposed him, and scoured the country as far 
ns the Muzart pass. The Chinese troops were con¬ 
centrated at Karashahr, and delayed their advance. 
In Kuldja, the camels of the Kalmyks were forcibly 
taken hy the Chinese, and the Torgouts were com- 
jielled to furnish 2000 men, who marched very 
unwillingly under the oppressor s command. 

In the meantime, the hostile altitude of the Kiuir 
of llokham obliged the Khan of Kokan to recall 
llak-Kuli, who was besieging the Chinese citadel 
of Kashgar, and in Novemlwr the Kokaiiinn troops 
returned home. Med-Yusuf, perceiving that he 
could not hold his ground without 8 up|K)rt, and 
lieing of a peaceful disposition, also returned to 
Kokan, his rule having endured just ninety days. 
During this w ar 70,000 Kasbgarians migrated to 
Kokan, where they settled on the river Syr-Daria, 
below Khodjend, in the village of Dalvas; and in 
Tashkend, where they founded imothcr settlement 
named Yanyshahr. .\ll these Kashgariansreccivetl a 
ten Nears’immunity from all taxes. The Kokaiiiaiis 
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in this war seized 500 Chinese, u large collection of 
unns, and a considerable quantity of tea and silver. 

Western China in this year was in an embar- 
nissed state. An insurrection broke out in the 
province of Shan Si. and the insurgents operated 
with success. Barkul was taken by the Mahomme- 
dun rebels, and its inhabitants were killed. It was 
not before January Unit the Chinese began to con- 
centrate their forces in Hi, at the time when the 
Kokanians evaciuiled Kashgar. 

In the spring of 1 S31, the Kokanians (^nuneuced 
a war with the Pikokamenni Kirghizes. Hak- 
Kuli, with 7,000 sei>oys, sc-attered the “ Ulusscs,” 
or camps of the Sayaks, on the Upper Nar}!!, took 
their chiefs, Atantai and Tailok, prisoners, and re¬ 
turned with many captives and much valuable 
booty. The Kushi-Beg of Tashkend, at the siiinc 
lime, pursued the Bogus, and pushed beyond the 
lioimdaries of the Hi district to the military settle¬ 
ment of Sibo. 

Tliese events forced the Chinese to alter their 
line of policy. In the spring of 1831, four Chinese 
envoys arrived w'ith proposals of peace. The Khan 
of Kokan detained three of them, and sent back 
the fourth with an agent of his own to Pekin. I’ll® 
Kokan pleiii{M)teutuiry was Alim-Patcha, a uier- 
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chnnt, who secured for his Sovereign the following 
rights iiiid privileges :—1. That the dues on mer¬ 
chandise brought by foreigners to the Six Towns 
of Eastern Turkestan, Aksi^, Ush-Turfan, Kashgar, 
Yanyshalir, Yarkend, and Khotan should bo appro¬ 
priated by the Kokanians. 2. That for the col¬ 
lection of these dues, the Kokanians should have 
ill each of these towns an ** Aksakal,** or coninier- 
ciid agent, under the authority of a Kashgar inspec¬ 
tor, and who would also be the politicid representa¬ 
tive of his country. 3. All foreigners arriving in 
the aliove towns should in every resjHict he amena¬ 
ble to the Kokan agents. 

'llie Kokanians, on their part, bound themselves 
to watch the Hodjas, in order to prevent their leav¬ 
ing the territories in which they dwelt, and 

, ^ a 

to imprison them in case they attempted to do 
so. 

In 1832, the same Alim was a{>pointcd Aksaka) 
of Kashgar, receiving this ottice on lease, as is the 
custom in Kokan. 

In this w'ay, commercial and political relations 
between Kokan and VV’^cstem China w*crc estab¬ 
lished. The influence of the Kokanians once more 
extended, and taking ailvantuge of the amicable 
policy of the Chinese, they gradually appropriated 
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to themselves diflerciit privileges. As a people 
ignorant of the laws that should regulate national 
intercourse, their conduct is marked by a brutal 
audacity, which the Chinese bear with astonishing 
patience. 

The insurrections of Eastern Turkestan in 1825 
and 1830, were severe blows to the prestige of 
the Chinese Empire, which it has not recovered to 
the present day. The niilitaiy’ frontier has not 
been visited by them since 1825, and a new route 
has been chosen for the passage of their troops over 
the Muzart pass. Tlie Kokanians, after subjugnt* 
ing the Dikokamenni Kirghizes, threw out their 
frontiers so as to include Khotaii itself, and founded 
there, in 1832, the fortress of Kurtka on the 
Nanin, and, a little later, another on the Painir 
Plateau, called Tosh-Kiugan. 

The Kokanians are no less powerful in thetouiis 
of Eastern Turkestan, as nearly ono’fourth of 
the population is under their nde. Kokan having 
acquired such political weight, its interest lay. in 
preventing the outbreaks of the Hodjas, who were 
accordingly kept under strict suncillanee. Until 
the year U‘'4C, Eastern Turkestan enjoyed perfect 
{)cace under the lIakiin*Reg, Zurdun, who proved 
himself a jiist ruler, and protected the interests of 
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the iiihabilaDts ngain.st the Chinese oflickb.* 
He favoured trade, and w’Ofi well di&|X)sed towards 
the Knsaiai) Tartars, whom he ciiccmroged to estab¬ 
lish direct relations with Kjishgar. It is to Zur* 
duii-Beg that Kashgar is iiidehtccl for the constinc- 
tion of its walls and of the new <jiiartcm of the 
town. 

In the year 1S45 fresh tlistiubancea* which were 
retlected in Kashgrtr, broke out in Kokon, on the 
elevation of the yonthfol Hudoyartothe Kliaiishipi 
under tlie protcctomfc of tljc all-powerfid courtier, 
Mussulman-Kid. Tiie Aksakals were U-ing con¬ 
stantly changed, and even one of these,, Ahdiil- 
A fur, leealled to Kokuii, was sumiuorily hajiged. 
Tlie Dikokamenni Kii^hizcs continually broke 
through the Chinese frontier-pickets in large parties, 
and the Aksaknls of Kokan, whde promising to 
stop them from doing so, accepted brllics for shnt- 
tijig their eyes to these constant infnictioiis of the 
treaty. 


* In Zordus^Itog bul remoTtif to Koku, irhA3£t!i h* jnndo 
his vay to Petropsulovik oa the Sibcrhin fnmticf, amt thence to 
Kuoa. uifl reitmiuiR throq^ SemipnUtimik to Kuldja, pmmlcd 
Lin^seir before tho Tuo-Tiioii. Zonlaa Mid (bat hr bud rscaprd 
froai itaprisounirni m Kektut, and on the atimslh of ihn srslrin^ 
tcccirrd thr affirr ofIshLigm** of and ndUmaldT that of 

iUkim-Brj;- 
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The Hmljaa also profited by these disorders, and 
w ith a small force, composed principally of Kash¬ 
gar emigrants and Dikokumenni Kirghizes, ap¬ 
peared under the walls of Kashgar in the autumn of 
1847. The govcnior of the town, Kasim-Bcg, re¬ 
solved to hold out until the ilodjas had taken the 
Chinese fortress. In one sally from their stnmg- 
hold, the Chinese were iK’atcn, and Hying liefore 
the Hodjas who pursued them, were all drowned 
in the river Kizyl. The Hodjas apprised the town 
of their victon* by somidiiig trumpets; but the 
Begs woiUd not surrender, and forced the inhabi¬ 
tants to man the walls. Named-Khan, a Tashkend 
merchant, succeeded in communicating with the 
Hodjas outside, through a subterranean passage, 
and by his treachery, the gates of Kashgar were 
opened to the besiegers early ono iiiomiug in 
the second week. Hakini-Beg, Kasim, and the 
other Begs escaped to the Chinest* “ Mnnchcn” or 
citadel. 

This event is known os the insurrection of the 
seven Begs, from the circumstance that it was car¬ 
ried out by seven members of the Appak family, 
rhe eldest, Ishan-Khan-Turur, better known as 
Katta-Khan, was proclaimed ruler, and the other 
Hodjas were ap|Mjmted governors of the surrouud- 
ing settlements. 
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ViiH-Kljan-Turiii, the same who headeti the Insur¬ 
rection of 1S5T, was governor of the towni of Yani- 
sliaJjr, where he sij^alizeii his udmhnstrutiun by 
unexoinpiwl ferocity, 'flie rule of tlic seven Hodjas 
commenced with tho jiillagc of the Begs' houses, 
luid with the estuhlishnieut of ii large harem. Edu¬ 
cated at Kokan tiiey avoided the ol)servaiice of the 
customs of their coiuitryiuen, and surrounded them¬ 
selves with Andijaus. 

Named-Khau, the Aksakal of Knkan, wjis 
raised to the rank of Min-BaishL Katta-Khnii, 
generally Hpeafcing, did not secure the affections of 
ills i)eople, nor yet did he inspire them with feur. 
The only able niuu in this insurrection was Tavekel- 
Hodja, also a descendant of Jfahoiiiel. This active 
and very brave man, had crjinmandcd the iinny 
when besieging Kashgar, with the nmk of Batyr- 
l^islUj and w^as aAenvards sent to Aksd. 

At Kuldja, preparations were being made for 
w'ar, and immediately on receipt nf the news of the 
insurrection, a force was despatched to suppress it, 
but the depntturo of these troops seriously weaken¬ 
ing the garrison of the town, they w ere recalled l>e- 
fore they had reached their destination. An army 
intended to operate against Kashgar was expected 
from Urumchi and Laim^lieu; ii[>ou ihe lurrivol of 
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which in November, it was at onre ordered to ad¬ 
vance. It was composed of sevend hundred Man- 
churs, soldiers of the Green Dragon, of Sibos and 
Solons, and rc-inforced hy one thousand Torguts, 
and three thousand Chashpans, i. e. criminals trans- 
|)orted from the Southern Govemment.s, w'ho, l)e- 
forc leaving Kuldja, attested tlie justice of their 
sentence, by pillaging the shops and private houses. 
This anny was commanded by the Tian-Tziun Jo, 
and entered into winter quarters at Maral-Bashi. 

Before the arrival of the Chinese, the Hodja 
Katta-Khan made a move against Yarkend, which 
city he was l)ent on securing. ITie Chinese jail¬ 
birds, disobeying the orders given them, fell on the 
advanced divisions of the Khairs forces, and utterly 
routed them. Katta-Khan then hurried to Kash¬ 
gar, but the inhabitants of that place, dissatisfied 
with the preference he had shown for the iVndijans, 
and enraged at the heavy taxes which he had ini- 
|K)scd on them, closed their gates. After a few 
more desultoiy engagements with the Chinese, the 
Hodja fled to Kokan, and the enemy occupied 
Kashgar without any opposition. The Chinese 
forces amounted, it is said, to 04,000 men, imd it 
was afiirmed that further reinforcements w*ere ad- 
vuncing on Kuldja. 'Flie above figure is exagge- 
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mfed, prol>ni)H» luiil It is more likely that another 
acemuit. estfmatiu^r the troops from Urinuclii nt 
41100, fmni Lmn-Chen, 20,000, and tlioae of 
Knldjii nt 0000, is nt;an>r the truth. On the occu¬ 
pation of Knshf^nr by tJio Chinese troops, 20,000 
mdividnalg of Ixtth sexes fled from t.lio town, the 
mnjority of whom perished from exjiosure to severe 
frosts, in the Terekty mountainB. where their 
blettehing^ bones still strew the pass. 

In the same yenr, on the preposition of the 
Chinese, political and commereinl relntioiis 
were renewed with the cotintiy on the 

fornier fo<|tin^. The Kokanfnns, now thoretighlv 
acquainted with the weakncs.s of the Chinese, and 
feelifijr their own stipcrior stren^h, besides having 
a firm hold on ail tlie lIocIjiLs, treated the govern- 
me lit of the Bogdo Khan with vety* little cereinonv. 
Named-Khan, who bad delivered Kashgar to the 
Jrml]a.s, and was I^fin-Bnshi to the Khan of 
Kokan, again became Aksakal of Kashgar .411 
the Kokariians who had been faithful to the Hodjas 
in the Inst rising, remained unmolested mid enjoj ed 
his protection at Kashgar. 

Ihe Kokanians now accorded greater libertv 
to the Hndja.s, as they did not thereby endanger 
their relations, luit on the eontrnn' increased their 
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influence m the countn". In lfi55 nnci 185^, 
Kidiik-Kbiui-Ture rtiiti Vftli-Khn.n-T[\rb Rtlempted 
BGvemI iiiroJiJs, but owing to the uuniencal wenk- 
nesa of tlicij* troops, tlicy tlid not aucceerl in 
penetrating tlirongh the frontier pickets. 

The last insurrection occurred in 1837. In the 
spring of that year^ on the thiy after the termina¬ 
tion of the Rauiadiiii fust, Fiodja Vali-Khan-Tiina 
fled from Kokan in company %4th seven Kashgar 
emigrants. They arrived tluriug tlie night at the 
Kokmi fort, of Oksalurj situated on the mail from 
IJsli to Kashgar, the garrisoii of which, after killing 
the commander, the Hodja perauaded to join 
himself. lie likewise succeeded in gaining over 
aeveral soldiers who had been sent by Nar-Mat- 
Dutha, Aksiikal of Kashgar, to collect the " Zinkel^* 
or tribute from the KirghiKes of the Clion*Bagysh 
tribe, at that time encamped in the vicinity of the 
fort. He further sbitioncd guards and scents 
atong all the roads leading to Kashgar, to prevent 
Kiighizes from giving the alarm, and dcspatchetl 
emissaries to raise on armed Kirghiz force. Several 
Kashgar Begs, sent by the Chinese in the direction 
of Ush to collect information respecting tlie Hodjas, 
w'cre taken prisoners and brought before Vali-Klian, 
who imiiicdiately cut ofi' tiieir heads wdth his own 
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hand. Miiving passecl the iiigln at the ford over 
ibo Kizyl, he reached ^ on the next, an ontlying 
Chinese picket. Tliere wcixj no sentinels on the 
wailLs, and one of his followers Imvlng scaled them, 
opened the gates, Vnii-Khan-^Truin entered^ swonl 
in hand, with his retaine'*«, and put to death b\[ 
the Chinese sohlters who were peaceably reclining 
and smoking opium in their barracks. Sonic 
Knshgarians who chanced to he nt the picket at the 
moment, shared the same fate. Having thus 
effectually silcnrcd the picket, the Hodja at four in 
the morning appealed Iwfore the South-Wi»jfteru 
gates of Kashgar, All was still in the town, Tlio 
Ilodja^s folio we fs collected the wood that had been 
brought for siile and left outside the walls, and 
kindled a large ffro; with the powder they bad 
captured at the picket they emlctwoured to Idow 
open the gates. The peace of the town, however, 
xvas uot ili9turbe{l by these proceedings, and none 
of the inhabitants were aware of wliat wais occur¬ 
ring. When lit last the gates fell iu, one of the Hofl- 
ja"s blind galloped through the streets of the town 
exclaiming—"All hail to Buznik-Khiin-ITiria• 

* Buznik'KIiBin is lhe odj sod of Djetigir. This Hodja ku nnt 
Tct vcbLtired on n " flozal." Uo b qioHi bcloirtd Lj tlio 
naibi, who ai|tect lujit IS a dfUfEfer, Vall-KtukD mido uk of his 
dome to j^n Ihe siTniilwtbjr af iho ioJodjilipcits. 
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'ITic effect WiUs tnngjcnl. nic inhabitants mse tn- 
innltnously to arnw, nnissacred all the Chinese, 
and ** looted” their houses and shops. The IltKljii, 
welcomed at the gates by the Kokaninn Aksakai, 
entered the town in tniiinphal procession. The 
painre of the Hakim-Beg, who effected hia escape 
through another of the city gates to the Chinese 
town, was hurriedly got ready, an<l Vidi-XJinn-Tuiia 
installed himself in it to the sound of trumpets 
and gongs. All those llegs who had not succeeded 
in escaping, were seized by the loyal iuhabitants 
and brought before the Ho<lja, who indulged his 
savage nature by hacking several of them to pieces 
with his own hand. ^On the foilow'ing day, the 
iidiabitants of the Artysli and Bishknnm settle¬ 
ments, headed by a powerful Mont-zklliiinimi, Sheikh- 
Ah mid and his two Uegs, Halyk and Tair, joined 
the successful Vali-Khaii. 

All the Begs who had entered the Cluncse ser¬ 
vice, and had not fled to the Chinese citadel, were 
murdered, together with their children, while their 
wives liiid daughters became the prey of the sol¬ 
diers of the Hodja, But the tw'o above-iiiimed 
Begs, from the Artysh settlementj although they 
had also aecejited office under the Giilncse, pre¬ 
sented themselves fearlessly Iwfore Vali-Khiui 
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bfecniise thcyliiiii Ijccri ut the siimetimc hi (‘otistnnt 
secret comiimiiications with tlie JludjiLs, itiid fur¬ 
nished them with hirge sums uf money for the 
8up[iort of !i " fhiJiiit.” 

VhiH-Klum^Tiiria inimcillately conferit'd the nuik 
of Mill-basin' ou Nor-Named, Aki*«k!il of Kokau. 
wdiiJc returned fugitives from Koknn received dif¬ 
ferent [Mists at eotirt. 

The itisujTftetioii sjireaci so mpidly that the 
Hodja found himself in a sliort time at the head 
of 70,0()t) uiouuUid homemoii, ami 4000 snriiazes 
or Cxjt soldiers; ancJ he hudp fiirthcnnore, a 
large force of vohmteers, raised in the surixiuiidiug 
towns and villages. These troops were dressed in 
iiuiform, and amis wore provided by the Hodja, 
will) divided them into hauliers, with 5(10 men 
under each, eomnninded hy PaiLsada. The inlmhi- 
tanls pnx^ceded daily with sjiiidos and shovels to 
dam ii[i the river Kixyl lu order to divert it» i''onrs« 
against the walls of the Ohine^se fortrciCB. The 
forcigTi nierc;hants were also arrneci and forcatd to 
take ])aH in the siege works. 

The Hodja proceeded actividy with the work 
of urganizing his tmops^ and cnipluyod all the 
ertizans of Kashgar in manufacturing arms* 
Ilorsesi were impretwed from the mitiveic, and 
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foreign luerebante eonipelled to sene in person as 
well as fnrnisli forth requisitions lor the Army, 
Fresh taxes were tkily irnposofl, Tlie Ilodju also 
formed ft park of urtillerj^ of eigliteen guns* whifh, 
however* did hut little cxetMitiou. Tlie gaiis were 
east ftt K^ishgar under tlie superintendence of an 
Afghan, Acconiing to the testimony of on eye¬ 
witness* the troojjs of Vali-Klian were much better 
armed and organiKetl than those of the Kinir of 
liokhara, whose army servt^s as a modt*! for the 
w liole of Central Asia, The Chinese attempted in 
several sorties to stop the pnigrow of the siege, but 
were on even* occasion repulsed xvith loss. They 
at last roiifiiied themseliTA to firing at the asaiiih 
ants fjoni their guns aiul matchluchs. while the 
iSolons and Sibos galled the hcsieging nrmv with 
showers of arrows fmni the lofty walls. 

The town of Yanyshahr was soon after taken by 
the Hodja. He next despatcJierl his favoiuite* 
Tilya-Khan. son of a \ ftnyshahr cinigoant, to invest 
Vartend, who, to further the success of the enter¬ 
prise, w as falsely given out os a Hodja. The siege 
of ^arkend was foitiially commenced in the month 
of June. I’he Chinese* who had marched out of 
their Mimcheu, ^ or citadel, at that town, to meet 
lilvn-Khan, were defeafeil. Xotivithstanding this 
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reverse, the inhshitanfft of the town still rrsolvccl to 
defeiiil themselves. ^Die local Begs, the Ihikha- 
riaus^ Badaksliaiiis^ and nr^d the people \^ho 
were ruvoimd>le to the Hcnljtis^ not to partieipnte in 
the insurreetmn, iissiimig them that Tihn-Kbim 
did not 1>eloiig to the order of ]li>djas, hut was ihe 
fion of u Vrmyshuhr hiitelier. Ismail-\^iri, Jlukini- 
Beg of \ arkeiid, made a s[jeeph to the inhrddtnots, 
in which, regardless of the prescTire of the 
Chinese, he declared that, shoidil tlie real llotlja 
arrive, he, Isziiail-Van, wTiiild not presume to oppiw 
him. 

xVotwithstuiiditig the material fore'es that sdp- 
ported the authority of the Ifodja, it also rcfjuirud a 
great atiiount of patience and devotion on the pan 
of the Kashgaruuis to suffer the cmelty and iiijiis^ 
tire of the tyrant. From the continual aiaoking of 
litLshish, Vjdi-Khau-'JVma was re^hieed to a state of 
savage fretiav, in the paros^ysms of which he gave 
full seojMj to his brutal jitissions. Ilia nianiji was 
a thirst for blood, and not a day passed without 
several men iK'iiig slaiightojmJ in cold blotal, either 
hy himself or in his jiresinice. On the luniks of 
the Kizyl, he ereetecl a pyramid of hninau skulls, 
and anxiously watched the gnidonl rise of a monu- 
iiieiit so worthy uf him. llie heads of 
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Climi'ae nnd Jlnssulmeu were collected from nil 
parts, nnti milled to the pyramid. Many men of 
influence fell Wctinis to Ids ferocity.' -Vniong 
those executed bv him nithont any cause were 
Named-Khan, who hod severnl times occupied the 
post of Ak.snknl of Kashgar, ami who had fled from 
Kokan to enter the neniee of the Hodja; the 
Holjik Heg of Arts sh, one of his brnyest suppnrtcin; 
and, lastly, an European traveller. This latter wib 
tnakmg his way to Kokan, and, wishing to pn..set,t 
hnns<.lf before the Hodja, desired a friend of the 
anther, Naman-Rii, who is rolafed to the 1 India, to 
prtwuro some Indian gold hroende nnd Cashmere 
shawls as gift., for Vali-KInm, It 1., said that this 
uropean gave himself nnt to be an l-nglisli agent 
sent from Bombay to the Khan of Kokan. 7'he 
Hodja demanded i,is papers, b„t tho treveJler told 

mi that he could only deliver them tn the [mreon 

om they were aihlres,sed. 'nds answer was 
snffieiem to seal the doom of the poor Feringbee, 

■ occurrence and the 

in C hinee received snl)set|iiently in Europe, it may 
vilely he assumed that tho European e.veculcd n't 
K-hgarinIS57 was no other than the learned 
i^ian tnneller, Ailolphc Schlaiginr^rcit, T^n^ 

in (TO scnnnf who aiccowpaiiicd hiiii, still maldm 
at ijirlccjid. 
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The ferocity of tins Jlcntja may further l>e illus- 
tnited by the fullowiug story:—A Xai^hgarian who 
Inid omile some sworil-t>hulcs, hrougtit them to 
the Khuiij riceompaiiied by his son. Taking one of 
the swords into his hand, the Hodja inquirefl 
whether it was sharp, to >vhic}i the maker answered 
in the affirmative, "Let us see,” said the Hodja, 
and witli one blow he struck otf the liieml of the 
buy, " Yes, it is ii good hiade/^ he said, “ give 
tins man a ’ Khlat ’ (robe) of hunour 

It is ako related of Vali-Khaii-Truria that, on one 
occiision, be invited to his pukce the most rtspcct- 
able personages of Kashgar, together with several 
Andijnii merchauts, and according to Kashgar 
custom called in some musicians. During the 
entertainment the stentorian voice of the Hodja 
was heard to cry out, “ Excoiitioiicr 1" His 
trendding guests sat stupetied and aghast. The 
executioner entered, and the Hodja [minted with 
his finger to one of the nmsieians w ho bad im¬ 
prudently yawned. His head was severed from 
his hotly before the eyes of the horror-stricken 
guests and taken away to be placed on the 
pyramid. 

iMeii as w ell as women, Montenegrins, ]^fontalba- 
niajis, adherents of the White ami Bliiek ^\lonn- 
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taneer purties, solclim anti mullaln alike fell victims 
to the snngiiiiiiin' pretlilii-tions of the Hodja, The 
priiomi TTcm cretv.ied, till at length Kaahgar from 
one end to the other presonted the apjicarance of u 
vast slaiiEhter-hou.se strewed with corpses. The 
natiomil customs of Kashgar, differing from those 
of Kokan, trere ilistasteful to the Ifodju, anti per- 
sMuted li\ him, Ihe national costume irtw pro- 
hihitcd ; the women were ordered, in imitation of 
Ihe Andijana, to tover their hair witli a white ker- 
0 lefaiid not to venture out unveiled. Tliejwcre 
also forhiddeu to plait their hair, anti this w,et 
slncriy eiiforeed hv the police, h’or the infractiot, 

Ot this regulation the fair offemlcrs were shorn of 
tliLir tresses. 

The males from the age of sis were obliged to 
wear a turban mid to frequent the mosques re- 
pdarlv, to wliieb the Kashgarians were not aceiis- 

toiliotj. 

It limy easily 1m imnginert, after all this, why the 
mtelligenee of the advance of a numorei.a l>ody of 

Chm«e from Hi was hailed with univetsal delight. 

• p«dy release from such an all.parnly.sing terror 
was amviously and impatiently awaited, and more¬ 
over the Kashgarians felt aggrieved in the appoint¬ 
ment of Andijan* to all ,he highest renks in the 
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Rrmy auti at court. N"or*Molinioiiiietl, fonner 
Akfi^ikal of Kokwi, was now Min-Knshi; Mohatii* 
uicd-Rnhint was xMehtcr; Med-Kiirim-Knri was 
llasnatcli; !<atykiil, a Kipchak, wna chief of the court 
fimclionaries ; and Afossa Piinsat, a Kashgar emi¬ 
grant, was general of the body guard; the office of 
Kiirshi was filled by ERsaid-Tokhlar, a native of 
Kokn.lL The difterent di^ iscions of the anny were 
respectively commanded l>y Abdtdln-Khan-flodja, 
a Sheikh, and by a fonner mchrern of 'rilUa-Khan \ 
the forces sent to AksiV and Khotan were under 
Chalgnrt-Tokhta .Manjii, a iiotoriouH robber and 
adventurer, and an obscure ilargilan butcher* 
who in Ids e]Epedltion to Khotaii succeeded in tak¬ 
ing possession of the large settlement of Pinna on 
the itaid from Ytirkend to Khotan. Tokhta-iMauju 
hail once l>eeti ti'juispt»rted to the Southern govern- 
merits of the Chinese Kmpire for the murder of a 
Chinaiiian, hut iiiiidc his escape thence to Kashgar 
in the disguise of a .Manchor officer, where he 
8c^^'ed as a ctmnuon soldier under the Aksnkal of 
that town. Among the KiLshgiirians near the ]K;rsoii 
of the Hodja, who still occupied prominent posts, 
was a certain Sheikh-Ahund from the settlement 
of Altyn-Artysh, ilo wiis the wealthiest and only 
luflucnliul man of the White ilountrJn party in all 
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Knshg^jir, his tlaiigljJcr haiiig lilso niiUTied t« 
khiUi-'lYirin* 'iliere were niftiiy KjishgiirljiDs anrl 
C'htilgurtja in thcnrniy hohling the rank of Colonel 
or “ Panssnl/* but none of these ]a)ssesseil the eon- 
tidence tif the orhnd iicccss to him, 

riiiii inviilioiifi ijnefcreiiee for Aiulijnns, who 
wcie originally eommon soldiers of the Aksttkjif 
of Kokan, c.xeitcd tlic jcjilfnisy of the Kiishgnrian 
put riots even from the veiy oiitset. 

But by wiiy of illustration of his firat jojitd re¬ 
ception in Kiishgiir, un Ahtuid deserilM^s that on tlie 
<luy after the taking of Kashgar, the Bishkanin anil 
Artysh militia, under the command of tlie Sheikh- 
Ahmid and two Begs, waving their l>imr]ei'S, and 
soiinding their timbrels, approached InspalatT with 
shouts of joy, demanding to see the ffodjn and to 
hiss his hands. 'I’he siglit orthc Kokanums, who 
sniToimded the juilaco mid refused to admit them, 
raised a Ion{l aintmur of diacontent, If we may 
not cull upon the Hodja after sacrificing onr lives 
and property m his cause, what dainis have the 
Aiidijnns to his favour?"' cried the militia. Here 
Mns.sa‘Punsa(i iasiied from the [adaee and told 
them laconically : "If your heads are not too heavy 
for \onr shouiders, then in the name of Altali him¬ 
self hold yonr peace ” After this the Knshgariiins 
disjjerscd silent, and thmxi>Mghly disenchiitiled. 
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The resources of the coiintn^ were soon exliansted, 
mid the cessation of tnitlc as well as of every biwieli 
of Industrv^ Ijecmne pniiifully felt. The horses and 
donkeys were impressed for the anny; copper 
kettles, dishes, and other utensils were seked for 
easting cannon. During one hundred days the 
whole poptdation w jis occupied in siege works, fn 
mldition to all this, the siLspicions and cruelty of 
the llfKlja pjissed all limits. Nanicil-Khan, while 
su[K'rin ten ding the siege works, w'us seized and exe¬ 
cuted, atul the civil and militan' otticers were con- 
innally bcit^g fined j the Min-Uashi was several 
times imprisoned, and had to ^vay u heavy" sum to 
save his life. The lives of all were in constant 
p<Tik An Uidacha of the flodja relates that every 
moment he cspected death. Such a state of ex¬ 
citement could not last long. The people, exhausted 
by the siege works, prayed for the surrender <>f the 
Chinese fort, the walls of which daily threatened to 
give way under the pressure of the acciimidating 
waters of the Kizyi river. A Chiiicac force siuU 
dcnlv arrived, and all rejoiced. Tlie Min-l3ashi, 
who had been sentenced to death, speedily retired 
with his anuy, and fled to Kokon. 

The Aiidijaii merchants, after Imving Inhourcd 
during one hundred uml fifteen tlavs in conducting 
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the siege of the Chinese fort, foilovietl on the heels 
nf the Min-Bashi. Vnli-Klian, left alone with a few^ 
jM-rsons who still ren>mned faithful to liini, among 
whom it must he observed there wns not a single 
Kohnnian, fled to the mountain territorj of Darviua, 
the nder of which, Isinail-Shah,’—first iwbbed him 
of nil he brought with him from Kashgar, then, iit 
Hie request of the Khan of Kokaii, delivered him up 
to his enemies. 

During this period, 15,000 individurds voUmtn- 
rily emigrated from Knshgtir to Koknn* llte Chinese 
now oociipj'ing Kashgar, were giidty of excesses no 
less violent than those of Vali-Klmn. The siirroimd- 
ing villagers cspcciidly suffered from the exaction a 
and cruelties of the Chinese, who seizerl tlieir corn, 
hay, cattle, etc. The windows, doors, and other 
wooden appurtenances of the mosqiits and tomlis of 
the Hodjas were, to the great grief of the MiLsaulmcn, 
broken up for fiieL iTic Kalmyks stiibled their 
horses in the temples, maltreated the initives, and 
Violated the women. But the Chinese goon ap¬ 
pointed Kattu-Beg to the jmst of Jlokini-B(!g of 
Kashgar, a clever and energetic man; who in a 
short time restored the peace of the town, eitpelled 
the Kalmyks from Kashgar, and put an effectual 
stop to all lawless proceedings. By this Beg’s nd- 
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vice, all fhosc vrho Imd t^ikcii part iti the insurrec¬ 
tion were seized and executed, (is n wiiming to 
others* The Shei!ih-*\huiid, who has been so often 
mcnti<jnetl in tliia sketch, ond ins eldest son, Kyzy- 
*\hund, after undergoing torture and impri¬ 
sonment, were Iwth beht^atlcd ; his two other sons 
effected their cscujmj to Knrtka, whence they tdti- 
mntely reached Kokan, 

The other persons who were sacrificed to the 
rage of Vali-Khan, were of no note; they were exc- 
cuted in fits of fury, mid their heads, placed in 
separate cages, still line the road leading to the 
gates of Kashgar* 

The houses of the Andijans were occupied by 
Kuldju and Yarkend Begs, who had arrived at 
Kashgar with the Chinese troops, fhe military 
executions of tho Chinese lasted till the month of 
August, IS58, so that for nearly two entire years 
Kashgar wjw the scene of torture and executions. 

Trade during this time gradually languishi-d till 
It became utterly stagnant, Tho insecurity of life 
rciiressed native industry and pursuits, and the 
fruits of former hdionr were plundered by the 
Kalmyks. The corn-fields were traniidcd under 
foot, and Kalmyk studs graced in the ganlcns and 
enclosures* Vali-Khan, on bis being brought to 
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K ok nil, ^tts imprisoned by the Khan of thnt place, 
and tlie "uiems*' (judges), \i-ene requested to 
decide on the punislinient tliat should be in- 
flirted on him for the murder of so many innocent 
Miissiilmcn, The relatives of the miirdored Nnincd- 
Khan demanded reparation, and they were joined 
by other apjilieants for justice on the fallen despot. 
In eonsequeiicc of these complaints, many Koku- 
iiintis who had scrii'ed ViJi-Khan, were deprived of 
their oflSees; among tltese was N^ar-Miibomct, 
Aksakal of Kashgar. The case of Vali-Khau-Turia. 
however, notwithstanding the demand of Hudoyar 
that lie should l>e executed, took a favourable turn 
for him in conse<|uenrt: of his cause being espoused 
by all the Scids T*hc members of the Sahib-^iadde 
fumily,xvhoeiijoycd the fanatical respect of the whole 
population of Turkestan, advcxrated the iiifeHists of 
Vali-Khan so skilfully, that lie not only escaped all 
punishment, but liLs accusers were in their turn 
limsecuted and compelled to jjay very- lieavy fines. 
Tlie case of the Hodja affected the whole privileged 
class of Seiils, dcacemlants of Mahomet, who arc 
exempted from execution and corporal puniahmeut. 
Possessing the general confidence and respect of 
the people, and assured of their own porsonaJ 
safety, they boldly reproach the Khiui for any mis^ 
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deeds, thus acting as a sort of check upon an other^ 

wise unlimited despotism. 

After this it will tie understoort wliy Iludoyar- 
Khan was 90 strongly opposed by all the members 
of the Sahib-Zadde family, and by the Hodjas, 
The right of ]mnishment, if enferceil in the case 
of Vali-Khaii-Taria might in future he applied also 
to the other Seids or Hodjas. Iludoyar, however, 
])laecd all the latter under elosc survedlancc, ami 
g!ivc ordemat the frontier towns for every Hodja 
who passed the barriers more than ten times to Iw 
brought under a guard to Kokati. 

Tn the spring of 185S a Kokaidan ambassador 
was sent to Kashgar to renew the former relations 
with tliat town, and to inform the Cliinese ofiicials 
that the Khan was oxtremcly eoncenied at the 
former flight of the Hodja, and that the rebel who 
hud produced idl the disorders at Kashgar was then 
in irons. This the Chinese hclicved, or at least pi-c- 
tettded to do so. The negotiation was entrusted to 
XoByr-Eiltliii, ruler of Shabrikhaii. who had been 
ient as envoy in 1 S IT, shortly after the rebellion of 
the seven Hodjas, Matters were speedily aminged, 
and the Kokaiiiuna rcceiveil permission to have 
their own Aksakal, and to trade on the same terms 
a-s formerly. The post of Aksakal was CHinferretl 
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on this same Nasyr-Eddin, with the title of Dalha. 
'file Kokan Aksaknl arrived at Kaahgnr in tlw 
month of August, with a s mall camvan, and accom¬ 
panied by 5000 Ivashgainans of both sexes. A 
new Hakim-Beg, Alych, was appointed about this 
time at Kashgar, Jfn was a man of advanced 
yeais^ but notwithstanding hi@ age, indulged in 
every sensiuU vice withmit restniint. The Ishkaga- 
Beg, his assistant, is Sy^jcrgn-Beg, a native of 
^arkend. ITic Jlakim-Beg has a red ball, and 
the title of Tiadzi, and the Syljergu-Beg wears a 
light blue boll, and ranks in the fifth class. Kutlu- 
Beg, who fomicrly filled the post of Hakim-Beg, 
was made governor of the settlement of Faizabad, 
but has sutjsequcntly been uametl ilakim*Beg of 
Ush-Tnrfan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tfam»~Ui and Chu Dint rich. — Bj/ Venifiko /.— 

At maty or I’crnde. 

Fort Vebnoe was founded in 1854, when the 
Russians first occupied the Trans-Hi rt*g:ion. 
Ranging nloug the foot of the Aliitatl cduiin, the 
anmll but picturesque Alniatvnka rivulet, issuing 
out of the mountains, brunches out into several 
small streams, that irrigate this militnrj-agricuh 
tural colwiy, the population of which consists of 
lx‘tw*cen five and six thousand inhabitants, llie 
Russian militaiy and civil administrations licing 
centred here, tlic jilacc wears an animated appear¬ 
ance. Unfortunately, notwithstanding the abun¬ 
dance of stone in these parts, and in spite of the 
great scarcity of timber, which only grows in the 
mountains, Almaty is entirely built of wocmI. A* 
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}'et the houses have u clean and cheerful exterior, 
but they will soon l>ecouie dingj’. The preference 
generally shewn by the Slavonic race for hasty and 
perishable constnictions will then Imve to Ik* 
regretted. Tlic greater part of the inhabitants of 
Almaty are engaged in agricidture, which yields a 
fair remuneration for the lal)our l>estowed on it, 
and the Government buys up all the sur))lus grain 
at goo<l prices. It lies in 43’ It'/ X. 

Almaty, we are entitled “to suppose, will soon 
l)ecomc a place of no small commercial importance 
to all Central Asia. 'Hie small Tartar village with 
a mosque, now forming the southeni part of the 
settlement, gives promise of l>eing developed in 
time into a lai^* trading town. The geographical 
position of Almaty, which is mid-way betwireii 
Kuldja and Kokan, and on the road from Kashgiu* 
to Scmipalatinsk, justifies us in anticii>ating that 
many merchants from the three neighbouring coun¬ 
tries will transfer their activity to this point of 
convergence of the various routes of Centnd 
Asiatic commerce. Accordingly wc find that the 
commercial importance of Venice is incrt‘a8ing 
annually. Trading caravans, which so late as 1850 
usually passcil by without stopping, now always 
halt here for traffic, although ns yet supplying only 
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lociil wants. I^orgc purchases of cattle are also 
made cacli year in the vicinity for' Kiildja, Tnsh- 
keml, and J’etropavlovsk, which latter pImT is 
distant upwards of 800 miles from Venioe. 

The agricultural conditions of the Almaty c^olony 
are extremely favourable. Its height alswe the 
level of the sea is al)out 2500 feet, and the mean 
moisture of the air in spring, after iiiid>dny, is 0*52. 
This hygrometric range clearly shows that the 
parching air of the Step|>e does not nft'ect a sub- 
mountainous region; but is, on the eontraiy, 
counteracted by the proximity of peq)etual snows. 
The humidity of the atmosphere, however, prevails 
only within a narrow zone liordering the mountains, 
at a certain distance from which it mpidly 
decreases, u|Mm which the vegetation, thus deprived 
of moisture, lieconics entirely scorched towards the 
coramencciiient of dune, 'llic latitude of Venioe 
(43* 16') is almost itlentical with that of Marseilles. 
Ihit the influence of a far inland climate, combined 
with the gn*ater elevation of the fonner, pnaluces 
a marked difference lictwecn these two places, for, 
while the hot suinmcr of Almaty favours the suc- 
ressful cultivation of gni{>es, iiears and melons, 
plants requiring a mild winter, cannot be a'arcd. 
The range of temperature during the year is os 
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much as 10(>' Fahr.; the heat in suiiiiiier 
rising as high as \)7\ and the cold in winter falling 
to D* Fahr. 

The Kiryhize* in f'emoc,—The SttKun Alt, 
Vemoi"' is the metropolis of the Kirghizes of the Great 
Horde, and as such, presented many interesting 
features to me on my first arrival. Ihe hospitalitj 
of its inhabitants facilitated my observations of 
local life, with which I soon beciuue familiar. 1 
was imrticulaily stnick by the Kirghizes, who rode 
through the streets of Almaty with the same patri¬ 
archal dignity and case that they exhibit in the 
Steppe. The camel, the cow, the long-necked 
“arghamak” or Turkoman horse, and the Stepirc 
trotter, low, but exceedingly active, are scon l»c- 
stridden by these gaily dressed cavaliers. Areal 
Djigit, or affluent Kirghiz, however, will never 
mount any other animal b\it a thorough-bred horse. 
Oxen and camels arc exclusively owned by shepherds 
and husbandmen, or “ cginitches,” while the argha- 
mak is only found in |) 05 se 8 sion of the wealthy and 
distinguished, and even by them is used but seldom. 

Sultan Ali is the head of the largest division of 
the Horde, i. e. of those known as Dulat Kirghizes. 
^I’his old man has seen a great deal of adventure in 
his day, and having at viuious times been subject 
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to three States, he has learned to adapt himself to 
the customs of different countries. 

In many instances his natural cunning and 
ready wit were remarkable. I hud l>ecn informed 
of his intention of paying me a visit, and wjis told 
at the same time to regard it as a special honour, 
seeing that the descendant of Ablai-Klmn was not 
at all given to visiting. Although he receivetl an 
allowance of 350 rubles silver, or aljout £52. 10a., 
from the Russian Government, when rcf|uircd to 
attend at Vemo^ on official business, it was no 
easy matter to ensure his presence The Russian 
military head of the district introduced me to 
Ali, and the interview took place at my own 
(piarters, in order that the dignity of a Russian 
officer, sent ns they supposc-d direct from the 
Emperor, should not Ire conipromisetl in the eyes 
of the Kirghizes. I exerteil myself to please the 
old man, assuring him that he held a high place 
in my estimation on account of the lofty position 
be held in the Horde, and that 1 appreciated the 
honour he was paying me by his visit, Ali wais 
equally polite, and paid me the usual cxtnivuguiit 
Asiatic coinplimcnts. “ I <lo not doubt, SulUiii, 

I said to him, that your jrcople are happy in 
having you for their nder. Your fame had reached 
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me even nt St. Petersburg, and now I see that 
it represented only half your merits.*’ 

” JJo not say so,” answered tho old man; “ 1 
govern my people aceording to the decrees of the 
Padishah—may Heaven protect him !—and his 
deputy, the Pristav. As you must know, a piece 
of timl>er is a rude block at first, but Ik^coiiics 
seemly and sen’iceable as this arm-chair, under 
the skilful hands of the joiner. I and my people 
are the block, the deputy is the joiner. Were it 
not for him and the Padishah, we should always 
remain blocks,” 

“ You an^ too moilest, Sultan. Can he thus 
speak whose wit is ns sharp ns the well-stropped 
razor, and whose will, inclined to good, is ns hard 
ns steel ? All of us certainly fulfil the wishes of 
the Em|)en)r, and every one in Verno<^ should 
ol)ey the Pristav ; but you, Sultan, are yourself 
of high degree in the Ilonle. The allegiance of 
your people to the Padishah depends on you ” 

“ My people cannot but l>c faithfid to tho Padi¬ 
shah and obedient to those he sets over us. We 
live tf^thcr here as two hands. You Russians 
are the right-hand, we tho left, and the Pristav is 
the head ” (he here joined his hands, making the 
fingers of one fit l>utweeii those of the other). 
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** It were indeed bnd if the left hiind disoWyed 
the right, and if both did not fulfil the orders of 
the head.” 

AH, as already mentioned, has been a subject of 
three rulers. In his youth ho went to Pekin, to be 
presented at the Court of the Bogdo-Khan Iziatsiii; 
but about this visit he is not fond of conversing. 
For a long time after the whole of his tribe 
acknowledged the power of Kokan, although de¬ 
puties from the Horde had previously sw'oni alle¬ 
giance to Russia. On one occasion, the Sultan 
and his Bis, perceiving that the Kokanians were 
lx:iit on a))olishing, at any cost, even the nominal 
dejxjndence of the Horde to Russia, determined 
to oppose their machinations by force, and planned 
an attack on Kopal, which lK.*longed to Kokan. 
Ali, who with his tribe was then roaming along 
the Koksu, was chosen by them to commence the 
outbreak. But the artful politician, after calcu¬ 
lating the probabilities of success, held aloof. 
Enraged at this, the Sultans and Bis reproached 
him with cowardice. “ Most worthy Sultans and 
Bis,” Ali wrote, “ the serpent, when on its way to 
its nest, winds and trails along slowly; it is only 
at the entrance that it erects itsdf and quickly 
glides in.” 'Hiis answ'cr disanued their wrath, 
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and delayed tlic enterprise, which was lUtiiiuitely 
almndoncd. 

The Great Horde .—On the 24th May, 1859, 
I joined an expeditionary detachment, which 
moved to the West from Vcmotl, and on the next 
day crossed the Kcs-Kelen. This river contains 
a considerable body of water, and is bordered by 
rich meadows and land. Tlic n)ad at its source 
leads across a path into the Kebin valley, llic 
Kcs-Kelen defile forms the limit of forests to the 
west of Vcmoe; beyond that, to the It-Kichii, 
we did not obsenc a single tree, only the l)ar- 
l>eny, briar, and some othei bushes. It may l)e 
observed, ns a general rule, that the forests of 
Central Asia occur only on the slopes of moiin- 
tains, whose summits are covered wdth snow, 
which supply the soil w^ith moisture. lii the 
absence of this necessaiy condition, the atmo¬ 
sphere of the Steppe exhausts the >oung trees as 
soon as they commence to bud. The totally woodless 
character of the southern slopes of the mountains 
is readily explained by this diy ness of the air. 

In the sultiy valley of the Chu, near the mouth 
of the Karakanus, we observed a few trees growing 
close to the l>cd of the rivulet, but these consisted 
of the mulberry and peach. 
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Between the Kcskeleii and Kestek, as we gra- 
dnally left VcmaS behind ns, our detachment was 
joined by a band of Kirghizes, who volunteered to 
escort it in the hopcsof receiving some remuneration. 
Amongst them were some of the most renowned 
men of the Horde, distinguished e’ther for their 
valour or high birth. It was gratifying to observe 
in these men some symptoms of civilization, for 
which they arc exclusively indebted to the Russians. 
Some of the Sultans and Bis, in conversing with 
me, expressed a desire to have their sons educated 
in some of the Russian military schools, and loudly 
inveighed against their wi\es and relatives who op- 
pased the scheme, through dread, lest the children, 
after leaving their native aids, would forsake their 
religion, and eairly mo<lc of life. 

Other Kirghizes whom we encountered here were 
. to n certain degree self-educated, and had acquired 
a few Kuro|>ean habits. It luiust, however, l>e con¬ 
fessed that the result of their contact with the 
Russians is also but too freipiently displayed in a 
development of vicious haibits, many having liecome 
inveterate drunkards. 

'fhe fireat 1 lorde gives fjiirer promise of civiliza¬ 
tion than either of the others, first, on account of the 
more favourable geographical conditions of the 
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Step|)e it occupies, unci secondly, owing to the 
special attention paid by the Russian Government to 
its organization. Tlie internal government of the 
Monle, and the administnition of justice bv its own 
Bis, have been retained without any change, thus 
otf’ering good guarantees for a steady and natural 
development of the |)cople. Tlie judgments of the 
Bis, or esteemed elders, are prompt, and based on 
the known and universally recognised customs of 
the Kirghizes, and produce consccptently the hap¬ 
piest residts. llie only objection to this system is, 
that the judge takes presents from both sides. In 
this way the most influential Sultans and Bis accu¬ 
mulate considerable wealth. In addition to these 
gifts, the elder Sultans yemly receive a sheep from 
each of their respective auls, on which they feed the 
applicants who seek their counsel and judgments. 
Ihis is in accordance with the national custom, • 
w hich rc(|uires the judge to shelter and feed all 
those ^ ho cntriLst to him the defence of their in¬ 
terests. The superior Sultans decide more inipor> 
tant matters than those referred to the BLs; but 
cases of a still more serious nature, such ns bnrantas 

and murders, arc settled in a council of Imth Sultans 
and Bis. 

In .Mr. Levchin’s work on the Kirghiz Steppes, 
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there is veiy little infonnatiou concerning the 
Great Horde, which between the years 1820*30 
was scarcely accessible. A brief accoiuit of its 
coin{M)8ition will therefore not be unacceptable in 
this place. 

Three principal divisions of this Horde roam 
within Russian territoiy—the Djalnirs, the Ativans, 
which include the Suvaiis, and the Dulats, with 
various branches, some of which wander Ijeyond the 
Chu to the Tidas and Boruldai mountains. These 
last amalgaiuate with the Uisuns. The most nii' 
nierous division is that of the Didots.* They oc¬ 
cupy the whole region to the North-Kast of the Chu 
and Alatau range, us far as the southern extremity 
of Luke Ralkliiish and the Altyn-Imel pass, and 
theuce eastward to the River Turgen. Still further 
oistward it extends along the Chiliii and Cliafy n, 
mid along llie right banks of the Hi, n.s far ns the 
Koksu; this region is occupied by the Atbans, a 
|uirt of whom wander in the Chinese dominions, 
where they pay tribute for their pasturages. 

* Tbe following i* the compositioD of the principal tab-dirukms 
of the DulntsThe Seihrm branch nombrn abont 795 ahla; the 
Djanra, consisting of tbe Iljailjuijs, Hals, Kjbrai. Kashkaran, ami 
other tribes. 1000 aula; the Butpoi, arith the Chogal, Kndaigul, and 
Isenbai tribes, 7S5 auU; Chemir, 1770 aula; Suj.Uaiunr, 300 
aula; aud Itsj, 300. The latter ramp on tbe inland of Kutnau, and 
roam a lon g tbe loaer courae of the Ill. 
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The Djaluirs are diffused througlioiit the belt to 
the extreme North of the Great Horde along the 
river Kanital and its small affluents. 

These form the largest group of the three divi¬ 
sions of the Horde, and the numliers may l>e esti¬ 
mated at 25,000. Tlic Atbans (including the 
Suvans) are inferior to them in niimliers, and eni- 
brnce not more than 20,000. These figures, however, 
it should be understood arc mere approximations, the 
obstacles in the way of forming a correct estimate 
being almost insuperable; and this is still more 
especially the case with the Great Horde, the 
Kirghizes of which are not subjected to any regular 
taxes, ^fhe figures given almvc are founded on state¬ 
ments of certain llis os to the number of aills and 
yurts occupied by the two divisions. In the same 
way it may l>e computed that the number of Dulnts 
and Uisuns amounts at the lowc*8t to 70,000; so 
that the whole population of the Great Horde must 
reach somewhere almut 115,000, which figure 
differs but very slightly from that originally 
given by Keppen. 

The Kirghizes had retired to the moiuitains 
when our corps left Vemoe. 

Numerous aids of the various Dulat tribes were 
si'attercd over the sub-mountainous region of the 
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Alntiiu, and along some of the rivulets where rich 
grass grows on the banks even at a considerable 
distance fioni the hills. 

In the month of May, the Steppes gene¬ 
rally offer rich pasturages, but the Kirghizes arc 
obliged to protect themselves from the swanns 
of flies in the low grounds by retiring into 
the mountains. These flies arc a great scoui^ 
to the cattle, and by their incessant perse- 
cution fairly exhaust the unfortunate animals. 
It is only in the month of July that the Kirghizes 
descend to the plauis, and then with but a small 
portion of their cattle, leaving the rest just Ijelow 
the snow-line imtil the beginning of autumn.* 

Zoology of the Steppe.— YavHA,— Vo the West of 
.\lmaty the Alatau mountains gradually lose their 
elevation, till at the up|)er course of the Kastek 
river, they barely attain a height of i .>00 feet. 
But immediately beyond this stream the conical- 


• Tomurds the end of Julj, on my return from the river Chu, 
after amending the Talgar, 1 VeU in with aooie large herda of well- 
fed horaca and colls at an elevation of at least 9000 feet above the 
level of the sen. and perhaps higher. The one disadvantage of these 
mountain sojouma is that the herds are very frequently driven away 
by marauding parties of Dikokamenni Kirghues, especially of the 
Slaty and Sary-hagyah tribes. 
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shapedSuok-TIubd (j)cnk) mountiiin reiira its rounded 
siimiuil to fl height of nearly 10/K)0 feet. In the 
fissures of its slopes the snow retnajiis until Julr. 
A defile or depression in the ridge to the East of 
Suok*Tiubo olfers n strange phenomenon. Some¬ 
times after still weather a strong SoutlicHv wind 
blows through it for more than two hours. If the 
atmosphere has been previously distnrl«3d, this 
wind increases in force towards the evening* and as- 
sniucs a Northerly direction from l>ehind Siiok- 
Tiid>e. Hence it might he inferred tliat the cold 
mountain nir descends at such times, while the 
heated atmosphere of the [ilnins lying to the North 
of the chum ascends to the top j hut this surmise 
retjuirca to l>c confirmed by more accurate obser¬ 
vation.* 

\\ hat arc the animals which occupy the Steptxj 
171 the neighlxiurliocxl of the snowy mountains, where 
the climate varies os vre ascend ? '^fliis question 
ma} seriously engage the attention of the ifoologist; 

* araiilu' plunomtatno is familuir to AJpint Irntfllcr^ 

in Nnrtbcm loaj, wbrte, aji for liistiinw* mi tlie of Cniwv 

JjQgmui, uicl GutlRt ^ winij gpringa iip pretty rcgularfy 

ifwU* sunset, ^ ksta t»‘o or thnx Jjsnire. It is lew coospimioiia 
on L«go lUfppcirc. wui is nnknowu on Uic nortlicm sido oi tlwf 
luil^ the BomewbM similsT. but dlofc dprickma aUDOsplierb 
ilisturbaucc Lnown ns Um; Pwho lie piemmeil W l^c niuJogoua.—[Kn.] 




but it is not void of intfiresl for uny and till persons 
traversing the Steppes of Centml Asia, tn the 
barreib woodless tracts, ^y ttry evidcuce of organic 
existcure involuntarily arrests the attention of the 
traveller. 

Beyond those aniniaU bred for man s nso, the 
number of muinmals in the Steppe is, generally 
speaking, pot grctit. 'Hie most muneroiis are the 
wolves. These follow the droves of the Kirglimss, 
md create pan its among the sliepherds and in the 
aids. 'I'hc lond barking of the dogs on such occa¬ 
sions is distinctly heard throughout the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The next in numerical abundance are; the 
fox, marten, and marmot, many of which are found 
in the valleys of the mountain stieams. Besides 
these there arc in the mountains and forests, beam, 
antelopes (saiga), red deer, arkhams, mid a few 
tigers. At the numerous points where the waters 
of the rivulets miming from the Alabiu are choked 
with reeds, wild boars abound in great nuinhem. 
These are someames hunted by the Kirghizea, who 
organise Irnffues for the funusement this sport affords 
them. A wiltl-boar hunt is always a gala time for 
the Cossacks when on the march, because they 
then fefid well and make up for their usual scanty 
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fare, hiimorotisly replying to mcr inrpiisitive stran¬ 
gers that their commissariat cattle hide in the 
reeds or swim in the Issyk-knl Ljike or river 
Chii. 

In the winter the inhabitants of the stations 
around Almaty occasionally catch porcupines. 'Hie 
shrew mouse and Sit)erian jerl>on (alactagu) are also 
frequently found in the fields, but these animals do 
no great damage to the crops. 

Birds are far more abundant in the Steppes of 
the Great Horde, if not in actual quantity, at least 
in variety of species. 'Hie most common of these 
arc, the black grouse and the starling {Siurmun 
ItoncHs, Pall.), which collect in large flocks, and are 
seen both running u|>on the Steppe and flying. 
Kaglcs are seen in the mountains, .and pheasants 
are frequently found in the valleys. Tlie latter are 
shot by the inhabitants of Almaty, and sent for 
sale as far even as Omsk. The peewit frequents the 
stone tombs of the Kirghizes, and allows itself to 
Ihj easily caught. It is so tame indeed that it dries 
not attempt to esca|)e even when placi>d iqion the 
pommel of the saddle. 

The most numerous reptiles of the Steppe are, 
lizards and serpents; and some species of in¬ 
sects arc also oommon, such as the phalanyinnit 
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the knrakurt, the 9Qniipr itrenarim: the cricket, 
and the chafer {cicada). ‘The latter docs no small 
daniago to the young com before it k scorched by 
the sim* On the other Imtid, the vctiomous 

iUid kntithiH are especially dangerous to 
mniu The pkahiighm of these parts is a large 
spider, often more than an inch long, which bur* 
nnvs in the earth, mere the soil is sandy clny, 
the naturalist w'ill rarely fail to fall in i^ith this 
veiimuous insect. Those who are obliged to lie on 
the bare ground aboubl, above allj take precautions 
against it. The least movement, or so much 
as un involuntary contmetion of the muscles during 
sleep, is sufficient to occasion a bite, because the 
insect immediately grasps nt the object from which 
it anticipates danger. The will, how¬ 

ever, creep harmlessly over a motionless body. At 
the moment of the bite the pain is tiicon&iderable. 
something resembling that attending the sting of 
the gnat, hut the results ore dretidful. The pain 
spreads fpiickly over the whole frame, accompanied 
with fever, and total eshaustion rapidly follows. 
The only remedy before the poison has clrcnlatcd 
thnmgh the veins, k cuppings hnt this is not 
always practicable, l>eceuseit is difficult to discover 
the bitten part, liloro than fifteen of oiir men 
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suffered from the l)ite of this insect, and two of 
them most severely, ns* they hnd I30CI1 hit ten 
during the night, imd discovered it only after 
some time had elapsed, when the etlccts of the poi¬ 
son began to show themselves. One man who was 
bitten had veiy fortiuintely caught the phnlnngium 
while still 011 his body, upon which he was at once 
cupped, and thus directly relieved of the conse¬ 
quences of the bite. 

The bite of the karahurt (earth spider) is still 
more dangerous than that of the pha/anginiHt or 
cv’cn that of the scor|)ion or tarantula. In all in¬ 
stances ammonia is administered intenially with 
success. 

Serpents and lizards are plcntifid about the 
Stcj)j)e, especially in the ncighl>ourhood of reeds 
and water, while the prevalence of venomous in¬ 
sects Is confined to dry localities. The Kiighiz<*s 
eagerly exterminate the serpents, in apprehension 
of danger to their cattle. It may lie here oliserved 
that serpents are veiy" numerous on the Northern 
slopes of the Alatiiu, while the Southern declivities 
of the nuige, and more especially the Chu Valley, 
teem w'ith pkalangia. The latter crawl from the 
sandy shores of the Hi over the arid Steppe, to the 

cst from Kastek to Kurdai and Dala-Kailar, and 
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thciicc spread NN'estwurds over the desert Steppe of 
Betpak-dala, as well ns Eaistwards to the Keldu 
river. There arc no phalangea cither in the moun¬ 
tains. whore, owing to the moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere the grass does not wither in the sun, or in 
the vallevs. where the same conditions arc presened 
by irrigation; halts for the night shoidd therefore 
be made, if passible, in stich places. 

Pnnnafje orer the Mato it’Che — L’nnHfCCsnJ'ui Iteeon- 
w«/Vw«/»cc.““From the Kastek rivulet, on the banks of 
which we halted for about a week, several roads lead 
to the (Mill, across the Alatau Mountains. The first 
and most difficult is that through the Siiok-TiulK* pitss, 
which winds through wild and rocky defiles up tin* 
Kustek rivulet, after which it branches off in two di¬ 
rections. Onc,a narrowbridle-path.leads to thcKam- 
Rulak, and the other to the Kam-Kupus streams. 
This latter route is freijiiented by caravans, when, 
from the accumulation of water in the C-hu, they 
.are obliged to cross the river alx>ve Tokinak. Ano- 
ther route, pn*aenting greater facilities for travellers, 
leads along the Ifisb-.Mailak stream, across the upper 
course of the Djamanty, which likewi.se afterwards 
emerges on the Kara-Kunus. opposite Tokmak. It 
was along this latter that we determined to proceed. 
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The dctnchmcnt moved mpidly up the nseent 
of twelve miles to tlie summit of the mountains and 
crossed the ridge on the 7th of June. I measured 
the mountain rising near the source of the Dja- 
manty, and found its height to be 7450 feet above 
the level of the.sea. 

The view from this point is one of surpassing 
grandeur, and produces a lasting impression on the 
mind. In the foreground extends the broken out¬ 
line of the craggy chain of the Kirghiz Alatau, 
bcyoiul the Eastern extremity of which, at a distance 
of no less than one hundred nii]e.s, arc visible the 
clearly-defined summits of the Celestial Mountains, 
overhanging Lake Issyk-Kul. Below, under the 
very feet of the wondering traveller, spreads the 
Volley of the Chn, through which the river, whose 
borders are fringed with green waving reeds, winds 
in a silvery line. The little fortress of Tokniak* 
bears from a distance the np{)enmnce of a small 
cottage in the midst of the mountain Steppe. 
Through the clear blue sky, the snowy ])enk8 ol the 
Kirghiz-AIat4iu glimmer in the western horizon, and 
the Chu Valley gradually widens in that direction. 

V\ hen, after a journey of eighteen miles along a 
narrow and very hilly pathway, we descended 

* This vts in 1859; tlir fortm* is now no lunger in existence. 
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into this valley, we found it of a dismal and barren 
aspect. The grass wais even’where scorched by the 
sun, and it was necessary to drive the cattle into 
the defiles in search of pasture, so that they 
should recover from the fatiguing jouniey. No 
afils or herds were visible; oteasionally a solitaiy 
aniicd horseman, watching the movements of our 
corps, would appear in the distance, and, for a 
moment, dispel the solitude of the scene. I care¬ 
fully examined the neighl>ourhoo<l, which had been 
previously visited but by few Kuropeans, and dis¬ 
covered that we stood close to the spot where 
Kenlsar Kasimof, celebrated in the annals of the 
Stepjrc, was killed by the Kirghizes. This turl)u- 
lant marauder long incited the Russian Kirghizes to 
• revolt during the years lS4()-5t); but at last lost 
his head on the banks of the Chu, near the mouth of 
the Kara-Kunus. The following are the sole re¬ 
corded particulars of this eventAfter having been 
driven by the Russian troojys to the extreme 
Southern part of the Steppe, he hero encountered 
new opponents in the Kara-Kirghizes. Ihe 
treacheiy and continual depredations of Kenisar at 
last so exasperated the long-suffering Dikokamenni 
Kirghizes, that they flayed him alive and boiled 
his iKxly in a cauldron, and his head, after lieing 
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Htnick off, wns exhibited at Ko|miI and Tashkeml. 
'llie Russian CJoveniincnt n*warded tlie Manap 
IJrinan, who had been the most active in the pur¬ 
suit of the rebel, l>y conferring on him the rank of 
lieutenant'colonel; and gave tw'elve gold medals to 
the chiefs who had taken pait in the l>attlc at 
Kiklik-Scngir, in which Kenisar was taken. In 
1847, soon after this event, the topc^jupher 
Nifantief visite<i the Alatau countiy, and con* 
structed the first map of it. This was the com¬ 
mencement of our knowledge of the regions a<l- 
ioining Kokan and the Celestial Mountains. 

Our halt at the Kara-kunu.s was marked bv an 
untoward occurrence. 4Tic Kirghizes who accom¬ 
panied us, hearing that a party of the Dikokamenni, 
after having paid a dcprcdutoiy* visit to their aids, 
were on their way back, and would cross the Chu 
at Kiklik-Scngir, determined at all hazards to in¬ 
tercept the robbers. Our Kirghizes, being inferior 
in nundier to the Dikokamenni, who were about 
500 strong, it was necessary to reinforce them w'lth 
60 Cossacks. Riit the im|>atience of the Asiatics 
had resulted in a disastrous termination of the 
affair before the Cossacks had time to reach the 
scene of action. A Sultan, a Batyr, and three 
Djigits were taken prisoners by the Dikokamenni 
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Kirghizcs, and a Kirghiz of the assailing jwrty 
was wounded in the chest by a spear, the |)oint of 
which entering his l)ack, pierced the lungs, and 
broke one of his ribs, which protnided through the 
skin. Thus inan, strange to say, not only reinuincd 
alive, but two days after returned to his adl, aliout 
5:3 miles distant, and was again on hors<*back in less 
than a month, as if nothing had happened !! 

Whether this facility of recovery from wounds 
is attributable to the moderate diet of the Asiatics 
when on the march, or whether it is owing to the 
skilful surgical treatment of the native doctors, I 
am not pri'parcd to say. 

ilvographival pariicularn relating to the Chn and 
ite VaUeg .—-Vs the new Kussian fort of Kastek is 
situated in hititnde43° 3', and the cmlmuchure of the 
great Kebin, into the Chu, lies in 42° 4, it would 
seem that the breadth of the -Vlatau in the meridian of 
this fort is alwut 30 miles. The southern slope of this 
latter ridgi* is abrupt, |)oor in vegetation, and affonis 
no convenience, even for nomad life. The northcni 
slope is richer in grasses and more plentifully irri¬ 
gated. They both descend on plains, which ex¬ 
tend high aljove the level of the sea. Itarometrical 
ol)ser>aiions, though made during a short |)eriod of 
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timej gnve the height of Kiistek nt tSiOO feet, (tinI 
3000 feet for the hcd of the Chu near tlie former 
Tokmnk fort. AVlien we consider ttie low level of 
tho Svr-Daria Stejapea, about Teli?kul-tat, Saiimal- 
kul, Bnl>)styn-kuh nod other lakes, it la easy to 
aiX!oniit for the rapid current of the Chu* It is a 
turbid stream, running iippnreiitly along a horizontal 
plain, liut watering in reality a Steppe, riBing at a 
pretty ra[>id inclinutlon. The reeds protect the 
hanks from being washed nvvny by the snifl 
current, hut, though they are tlma defended, the 
water is still very nuiddy. 

The Chu emerges from the Celestial moilntains 
under the name of the Koshkar, and mns first in a 
Nortli-Ea&tcrly direction to the lake TGsyk-KuL Its 
bigli valley contracts here in some parts into narrow 
ravines. After breaking tlirongli the ixxky Kizyb 
Oinjiol ridge, tha Koshkar issues Euddenly into the 
basin of a neighlxmring hike, [mrsnes its course for 
three miles farther, and throwing otl’ on the East a 
small hnuich, the Kutcmiddy, disappears ugain 
with the whole body of its waters into the nioim’^ 
tains* The wild gorge through which it rushes 
l>ears the name of Beam, In order to form an 
idea of its rapidity at this part, it is snfticient to 
say that foiui [s^^yk-Knl to the olcl Tukinak fort, a 
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<li 5 »tniicc of 17 miles, it hns fi fall of IfiOO feet, wh ich 
IS much greater than that of the ^ olga over 
iU whole course ef 3067 niUcH, from ilA source to 
Astrakhan. Evlmv 30 miles after it emerges from 
the mouiitiiiiis, the swiftness of its enrrent is not 
less than ID feel [«:rsecond. 

Tim viiUey ef the Chu, which cmiimences nt the 
mouth of the Kebin and Djel'orj’k, rapidly widens 
towards the West. Already at Pishjmk it is no leas 
thau 11 miles acroas from North to S(Uith ; farther 
to the West, near It-Kichn, the distance between 
the mountains on the right and left hank, hccouica 
still greater. There are few places on the surface 
of the earth w licne the diyness of the atmosphere 
reaches such on extreme pint, as it did here on the 
Kith June^ the humidity of the atmosphere on that 
day lieing exprc.ssed nt ILl 31 This figure is the 
lowest hitherto ehtained in any countrv. Ilmn- 
boldt, Ebrcidwrg, and Rose made ohsenations on 
the dryness of the air in the Steppes bordering the 
[rtysh, when they got 0.16 as a result. Even the 
Khorassan espeditiou of 18:>H did not find it 
lower thnn 0.14 in Northern Persia. 'ITie eftect of 
this dryness appears in the monotony and paucity 
of the vegetable kingdom of the Chu valley, and 
in its little adnptnbihty for settlements. Tlve uiiijes- 
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lie power of nature presiifiits hen? m f^trikiug 
(ontrasfc to (lie mipotent'c tuf nuin^ und it enn t>e 
sntely asserted tliiit until tire CaS]iiu)i is conneeted 
with the Hhirh Son, its waters reiinoed to the sutiic 
level as tlH>se of the t*eefiii, nnd their snrfnoe spread 
over a, priniori uf the \ oign, Turkmen, aiici Oren- 
hurg Steppes, so long will the greater part of Cell* 
ti'al .'Vsia remain inrapnldc of development. 

As the valley of the i"hn gradually nideii?, its 
resembhniee to u desert h(?eDntes stronger^ Only 
along the i^outheiJi horders of the plain, a Kone^ 
welhwiitered, and esinseqneiitly marked with ;er- 
clure nnd gmvi.*s of uprirot and other trees, eYteiids 
along the base of the Alatah mountains. On the 
North bank of the Chu its trlbutaiies terminate 
with the Dnii-Kaipnr rivulet, bevotitl which, farther 
to the Meat, spreads o hiin-en wi»$te. It is strange 
that, notwithstanding the inelaneholy and inhospb 
tolde nature of this region, it was visited Eind 
tleseribetl much earlier than even the Trans-Mi 
region. Information rf'spcetiiig it is r'^Lintiiined In 
the works of Pospelof, Buriiashef, 'I'eliatnikof, and 
Potanin. Adiiitional ptirtieulars were gathered by 
Colonel JjchultK, who was sent to the Chn in l&ai 
from Siberia, to explore the surroondiiig ronntrv 
with a view to its military capabilities anil prospect 
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of agritniUural dovclcpnicnt. ** At ordirunnf tmies, 
siiya that officer, the dcjjth of water in tlte Chu, 
from the Tidu toinh to Saumnii-kul Lake, ia not le^s 
than two feet, wUic'h mcrensea to ii fathoio ajid a 

half at full walerduriiig; spring, when the depreMcd 
hunks beeoinc suhnicrge.K At tliLs iieriod, ciira- 
vans are iiiiahle to ford the river, mid iiuisi therefore 
Lonstnict mfls of i-cixls, hound togetker hy roiK-a 


of cftinei hair, on which they transport their goods 
iiemsa, Fiirdng the rattle to swim the river. As 
the waters stihside the rivi;r beconuis fordahle in 
namy places, the most fre(picnted fortls heing those 
ut Kazaiigan, Tasty, 'J’oi-tiiibi^, Hlslv-kurgmi, unil 
Kuni-utkul. Fish are pretty plentiful in the river, 
partiridarly in the adjoining lake of Begcr-kuL 
Ve lion ions insects mi] less ntimenous in the lower 
valley of the Chu than in the iip|mr part of its 
course, (biats and moths on the other hand are a 
positive scourge to man and iHuiat alike, the 
abnndtmce of these insetts is owing to the great 
qnuntit%' of reeds, which, it shmdd l>c olisencd, 
line hoth hanks of the Chu huin loknink* Ihc 
height of these reeds is •^^Jinctimes three fathoms, 
and inmunenihle lioars, and even tigers, dnd 
shelter in these jiinglcdike recesses. 

“ I’kc tiger is common in the Steppe, througliottt 
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Ccntml Asia* particiilnriy in the reeda arul copses 
niong the bnnlcs of the rivers. In the Tmns-Ili 
rcirion (his animal pmwis in the mountains* and 
has even been shot near Beyond the Hi, 

however* tigers are generally not so numemns ns on 
the Syr-lbrin (Jaxartes) nhont Fort Porofski. 
Xortliwnnls* in the lieart of the Ste}ii>e* the 
range of this animal cxteails as far as Kopal* L e., 
to Jolitiide; and isolated individuals have hee>i 
encountered farther Xorth than this comparatively 
higli panUIeh Towartls the East* in Mnnchjurifl, 
the large wild cat is found nnieli fiirtlier North, iii 
fact up to the 4SJth and even oOlh paralleL Owing to 
the abundance of food* the latter attains* in these 
regions, a great size.’^ 

As a pendent to these purely geographical ob- 
servaliona on the Cliu region* I must add a few 
words relative to the Tbiren Desert. They will 
serve to explain why our knowledge of these parts 
must necessarily Imj Hinited to a dr>' cnuineration 
oi local objects, without touching on the people 
who only stray into these wilds by chance. “ Tlic 
lh:;tpak>diiJa,* say Pospelof and Burnushef, “ is 
covered with thorns and woranvood; owing to the 
sciircity of water it is uninliabited, and the wells* 
which are few in nnmlwr* often contain bud wofer. 
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Atthoiigli ill liic sjiriiig, cnnivaps may obtain a 
8U]ipIy of tilts dement from the tlmwing snows, in 
the snnimcr they are obliged at their night halts to 
dig wells two fathoms below the surface, 'fhe 
wliolc breadth of the Steppe, from North to South, 
along the rood from Seraipalatiiisk to Tashkeucl, is 
one hundred and twenty miles* On its Southern 
side, or more pi-o]»erIy in its depressed valley, salt 
niarshcs are nnmerousj these overflow in spring 
when the snows dissolve, but betome conipletely 
dry during the hot weal her. A hue acrid dust is 
airricd off from their snrliice by the wind, wbieh 
Idows fi\;quently and with great violence from the 
East. On tlie South of the Chii, the appearance 
of the Steppe ebangus; I he salt marshes and half- 
exposed chiyey tracts of countiy are replaced by 
dry aamls. on which here and there grow the Sak- 
aauh Ujnzguii, lljcmlcbik, and other plants ot the 
prickly apecic's. On the journey from the iianks 
of the Chn to Lake Kam'kiil, a liUtaiice ol thirty- 
thns: milfs, there is not a single well in this arul 
desert. Caravans are therefore obliged to supply 
themselves with water at their halting-places 
for the night, and carry it in leathern bags, 
as is the cuslom in Nubia, Arabia, and the 
t'ohara. 
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Brief /Jccoant nf {he CohhIf^ /yim/ SoitU uf the 
Chi /^—'The imnuMise Imllrw occupied hy Lnke Issjk- 
Kid and thf? Chii volley, liiiiita the 11101111 tjidnoua 
rouiitry of the iJikokiinieniu Kir^rliizes, mid the 
Kliaiiiit of Kokon on the NortL A line of Koknnkn 
towns oml fortiiiod settlements, extends Srslithwnrd 
from the Chii, nlong the mute fmiiiTokniak to J'ort 
Perfjvski. the Western t^irlion of this country Is 
cx'ciipicd l>y the Kura-tnii rid^c, which, comment-' 
ini' lit about ninety iiijU^s from Akmechet, stretches 
in an Ji.S.L. direction, nml forms a rugged chniii, 
whose Xcjrthcm declivities hove n very steep incli' 
nation, ivhile those on theL^outhslope gently to the 
]danu At the very base of the monntnins, 011 the 
North side, nrc two Kokaninn forts, Simuk nnd 
ChoIiik-kuTgan, which Inive each small outlying set- 
tJeracuts. The jiHiils from Tnslikcnd to PclrO' 
jiavlovsk fliid Troitsk lead past these ftirts. ^Plie 
passage over the Kamdaii monntahis on these 
Tonics to Turkestan and Tashkend is cffi^tcd 
thonigh three mountain passes —^ Siiilndyk, 
KiinigAT, an<l Safiskamlyk The first of these is 
the most easily traversed, and occurs on the mad 
l>elwccn Su^fiak and Turkestan, (.’amvans proceed¬ 
ing this way to Pctropavlovsk, journey three days 
from the fotit of the monntaiiis to the River Ghu, 
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at flhout tliirty iiiilos from the ]H*ml at Tvliich it 
fails into Lake SaiitiiOJi-kiil The pnssafje over 
the sandy Steppo in this direction presents frreatcr 
facilities than that from Cholok-kurfian to Kaziiti- 
gan-utkul. In Bonie jilai-es vvJioio forests of the 
Saksaiil are met n itlu 'fhe grass Ls throughout 
good, mid the water iathe welts sweet. The barren 
Stcpiw again cominenees ou reaching the Northern 
side of the Chu> and the nmte byway of Lvanas- 
kuduk is as tedious as that to Tius-Bnlok, a settle- 
meiit ID the Betpak-DsJa Steppe, on tlie road from 
Kawmgan-rtkuJ. The Kara tail mountains, 1 may 
here remark, arc at present occupied by the (ie- 
H Cendants of Keiiisar, and the remnants of his 
horde. They arc the most fierce plunderers on the 
whole route from Tashkend to the Siberian line. 

East of the mcridiaii of Cholok-Kurgan, the onl} 
objects of atteiilion are the Karakul lakes, overgrown 
with ina-sses of reeds, and the Bortildni iiiountidn 
range. 'Hicse localities have oppnrently visited 
by but one Europenn, namely, Muller, In 173S>. 

Oil the oiithority of Potanins "Itinerary, 1 
have altered the configuration of Lake Karakul 
fr^im that ordinarily given it on maps, M ith re¬ 
gard to theTahis, wenre more acquainted with this 
river at its midille course, near Aulie-Ata* than at 
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ibi lower portion* In tlie list of fistroiioiiiicjil points 
fixed lij the •Jesuit miRsinnnries, who were employed 
hy the Eniporor Tsion-'Liin* we find one point 
seleeted on this river, in btitude ir 30“, and longi¬ 
tude HI’ 87'east of Ferro (73* 42' iS' E* of Green* 
wich); hut whether this is the licterminntion of 
Anlle-Atfl or another point, in the absence of more 
rtjcent data, it is difficult to ascertain. Generally 
spt'nhing, the obscnatious of latitude made by the 
Jesnita are reliable, which is not the ci\bg witli 
those of longitude^ I am of opinion thiit the 
labours of Reguip, Bouv^, Gerbilloii, Ferbiste, 
in the reign of llaii, in Chinn Proper, in Mnnch- 
jurin and Mongolia, are more nrciirnlc than those 
of Ilallerstein, Arorlu and I^spigny, in Turkestan 
and Dzungaria. 

The accompanying Jtinernfy (v* Ap[)cndjx I F) 
gives some particular of the route between Cholok- 
Kiirgaii uml Aulie-Atn, along the uorthern slopofl of 
the Ihiroldfti range. The Tsd.m river, like the Chu, 
hai^t no good pastumge ou its hanks, w hich, with its 
valley, are both overgrown with reeds. The river 
is pretty abmuhuitly supjdicd wdth water where it 
first issues from the mountain, at Aulie*Arii, nl- 
though fordable at this {>oint. Lovver down it be¬ 
comes graduiilly narrower, till nothing hut n small 
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stream of water deboiiehcs into Lake Knni-kiil. 
Aliove Aulie-Ata it flow's thrungh a narrow vnlley, 
niui its sources lie in tlie vieiuity of tlie Ktisligar 
basin, iilinost on the same meriitiaii ns Pishpek. 

A real terra incognita extendfl l>eyoncl the Tahis, 
ns far.ivs Ferganalt In this classification, 1 com¬ 
prehend the country' betw'eeii the pumllels of AuJie- 
Ato and Namangan, Ix'forc rcaeking the more re- 
mole talile-laiids of Centml Asia. On the strength 
of informutioii I ublxtlnetl on my Journey, mid 
according to the accoimts of a few travellers who 
have visited the South-\\"cstern part of the Khaiiat 
of Kokaii, two main chains iipix-ar to ejtlend iicre; 
one on the Northern side of Chirchik, tcnniuiating 
with the Kyzyrknrt iiiountains, rather farther to 
the North than Tashkond; the other, stretching 
Scntliwa.-fls from Chirchik, its South-Wcsteni e.t- 
tremity being formed by the Kendyr-tail rmige. 
W& are iicquuinteU with two routes which cross 
these mountains, or skirt their base] one ruimiiig 
Eastwards from Anlic-Ata toNaiiuuigan ; the other 
from Turkestan to Kokan, approaehing the Kyayr- 
k\ii-l range, and then crossing the Kendyr-tau. 


T/te DU'oivmeftiti Honh ^—AVith the great Kir¬ 
ghiz llortle and its subdivisions, of wdiieh I liave 
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ffivcii n hIioH (ifToiint in flieprctTtliri" pngfSp \rc art* 
more or less acqimintetl froni Levfbin ^ itorlc on tins* 
subjectp as well tw from other sources. But our 
infommtion rpspo<‘ting the Kfini^KirgbiKcs, otlicr- 
whe Bnrnts* or Dikokmnenni Kirgbi/A!s, is exceeil* 
ingly bniitecl. The earlit'st reliable pjirtlcnlars 
respecting tbenip (and even these must lie received 
with eantion)t htive been strung topetber Irom 
Chine.se sourres bv Klaproth and Perc llyiicintbCp 
and a tVw desnlton' remarks respecting this llonle 
are to be found in the works of \V uotl. Kbanikof, 
and A''clmnnnof-Zernof, A nmre systematic de¬ 
scription was drawn up in 185lt by MM- 
Nifanticf and Voronin, and presentc«l to the Rus¬ 
sian Geograjibirnl Society, An examination of all 
these materials will show that the ethnograjdiy ot 
the Bumfs is still very imjierfect. 

For tlic following tletails regarding tlieDikokamen' 
iii Horde, and partic'ularly for those lieariug on the 
tribes whose haunts lie cb>se to the Rxissian Irontiers, 
we arc indebtwl to Mr, Barduslief, the intelligent in- 
terprt^ter attached to the chief of the Aliitfib ilistrict: 

“ "Dikokamenni'w the name given hy the Ru.^isiaiis 
to the people who ehiefly frequent the niountoiiift 
aViout Lake Issvk-Kid,'and call themselves Ktr- 
gliizcs, in etmtmdistinrtion tO' tlicKaisnks (or more 
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l)ro]K^rly, Koiiinks). Thti filmier tnf o lins no dk- 
tinct hbitory, situl may hanUy be conaulereJ to be¬ 
long to the iiborigmol ^Mipuliitkin of tlic aiuntns 
in Avhieh the Nogais (or Knlniyka) were formerly 
ilciiiihiutit^ One portion of them^ it is eertiiin, 
inigratetl to the Thian-j^lmn moimtaiiis fn>m the 
upjjer part of the Yenisei, where, so early ns the 
seventeenth century, they were eiigiigeil in hostili¬ 
ties iigniust the Rnasiiuis. But the K.aitt-Kirghiso"s 
usimlly claim to he of Western origin, ninl jirofess 
to have oiict! inhabiletl ccnuitries ix'cnpied even Ui 
the present time by ^I'urkiab tribes ^ Ibis, itinnsi 
be nlloweil, is Imnie out by Their limguage, wliirlt 
is the Uigur ilinh^t of the Turkish, with im »du\\\- 
tun-of foreign words. ThcimnginJition of the pmple 
hassurrounderlwith roinanccthe rraillcof their mnv 
ns having Inin in the inouiitnins iiorderiiig on the 
Nsirynnml theSonthcrii margin of Uike Issyk-kul 
^riic foUt>wing is one of the legemU to thi.s eflin-t, 
which, however, hns but lit lie. to reconitneml it in 
|>niiil of fancy,flnd does not convey a very' fnvourtible 
idew of the sesthctic coiuUtioti of the Kirghis^ : 

^^^ The dnughtercjf a certiiiu Khan was m lln- 
habit of taking long walks, acimmpaiiicd by h>rty 
maidens. Returning iiome nfter one of llu’sc 
menndes, site fooml her niil mm|iletely pillagial ; 
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but nnr living niiininl linvin" l>cen loft in it—a tmI 
ling (KyzybTaigftii). By this imtowortt sire, all 
the fiji-tv liftiidimideiii?.’ ^\s the tnulitlon, Miceame 
I«*r*giumt, and, in memory of tliem, tlieir dewcend- 
ants assumed the name of Kirghizes (Kryk-Rys* 
flirty maidens}/ This legend is oceiisionally given 
with additions and variations. Another vershm 
m’s, linit the princess aiid her nlteiidunta were 
rnimculonsly f^^eundlite^li after having tasted the ftxnu 
of the lake when agitated, and were in constxpienec 
expelled fitnn their homes by their rciativesK Ihey 
wjindcreil alioiit in the dt^evt for a long time, 
'J’he fortv maidens, regarding the priiicjess as the 
eause of their mhifortunea, at last relielled against 
her, and drove her beyond the Chu. Hero the 
jM>or daughter of the Khan was found hy the ]m>- 
gcnitor of the Rirghiifies, who installed her as one of 
Ills wives, and whom she sjxjedily pncsentetl with a 
giaidly son, named Kyrgysi-Bcg, This ]iersoiiage 
is eonsidereii the tme founder of the Dikokaineniii 
rat*©. He w^ns persecuted by his otlner brothers on 
account of his dubious origin, and jKirtioncd off on 
the tlc.{ith of his father; ultimately, however, he 
triuinpherl over Ivis brothers, having succeeded in 
stealing from his mortier^s ' yurt/ the Kiimis slick 
ami bridhv which arc aymhnls of priority of hirth. ' 
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From Kvrg)'z-Ik*g, the traditions lierome more 
distinct, and lose their ima|rinative chjiracter. The 
pro|)er names of the Kara-Kirphi/. chief ancestors 
are, nevertheless, very douhtfid. 

Kyrg}'z-lh?g had two grand-sons; Aid and Kovl. 
^rhe latter was the fomuler of the Kokche, St>ni, 
Mundiis. and K}1ni tril>es, which conjointly 
designated S<d—#. e. Left (Western IhiniU of 
Klaproth). From Aid there sprang ten trilx^. 
fonning the On, or Right division (Eastern Biinits). 
The tril)cs fonning it arc: the Rogn, Saiy-Baguiche, 
Sidtii.Cherik. Sayak.Adygine, Ragniche. Moimndyr, 
Djadygyr, and Tnngatar. All these fx^tty roaming 
mountain tnix’s occupy the countn' l)ctwecn 
Badakshan and Kungei-Alatafi, from the 'I'ckes and 


Muzart passes to Kokaii and Samarkand. The trilx*s 
until which we arc best anpiainted are the l)ik<»- 
kamenni, Saiy-Baguiche, Suitu, and B^igu. O'c* 
firet-named at present wander along the upper 
course of the Chu. as far us the We.stern extremity 
of Issyk-Kul. They numlier alxiut 10,000 yurts, 
or not less than 40,000 individual. They are a 
warlike race, fuid their most celebrate*! chiefs at 
present are Uml>ct-Ali, Turegildy, Ru.skul-Beg 
Adil. and Djantai. Eastward of the Sary-Baguiches. 
along the Tiuli^*, Karkara. and Tekes, roaiu the 
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Bo^ns, whoHe Into bigh chief, Jlurani-lmb was the 
first of the Kara-Kirghweii ivln> swore fealty to 
Russia. At tlic jiRTsent time, the liagm have m 
inSueiitm] chief?* anil the tril>e hein^ split up iuto 
Diimemiis suh-divisiotH, him hist its tbniier weight* 
purticiiiaHv ibuii its strife with the Sai^-Biigmchcs. 
After tiicso two siili-horiles* the neiircst to the 
Russian iviumlaries is the Sultys, a ismall tribe 
luiinliering fiOOtJ yurts, but the most warlike in 
the ivkoie Dikokaineiiiii llewile. The Sultys iubaljit 
the KirghiK-Ahitiiu iDoiiutuius, firtim Tokmak to 
Au!ie-Ar«, and tliwr eiirri[jing-^iuiuls ara coitfer- 
minrms on the East with those of the Sary- 
Iloguiidies. their most iuHiieutial I'hief Is Djan-Ka- 
mtrh. Oil the S<iuth* the Sultys sprcail only as far 
iLs the valley of the I’nlas, beyond whieli they are 
siieeoedcil by' v'arious tribes ot the right mid left 
divisions of the IJordc'. 

Tiie Sayaks roam on tiie Southern side of the 
Celestial mountains, along the iipi>er eourse of the 
Nuryri ; to the Eastward of them* m far im Aksii 
and Nuau to Kucha, nn' tlio eaiupiiig-gnuinds of 
the Chenks. These trilies* with their iieighl>ours. 
the Bngiiiehes, dcHceud in winter from the slo})c» 
of the Thimi-Shim into the vidhy of the Taryin, 
mid tlienee push forward far k'ash^mr* 







Yflrk<Mifl, uiiil L'Vew KhoJiin. Tlit; ^fogniphk'iil 
cHstribtitirm of the other bniiicliest of the Horde is 
diffieiilt to (Ictcniiiiie j it k eertniu, lurn'ever, tlriit 
they tXTiipy tlie ivhoJc systemv of the Bt.dor* Bitchik- 
shnn, Kumtigen, aiid \'nkhiui ehains, niid frvr(uenl 
the neighbourhoods of Xhh, AndijaUt Koknii^ mid 
even Tiishkeiuh to the N.W., mid Smuiivkiind to 
the S.W, The influence of these tribes in the 
Khnnut of Koknn is very greiitt the first minister 
of the Khmi. Alym-Beg is n scion fn>in the 
Andyginc trihe^ while to that of Kanitigeii belongs 
the v'ell-known lender of the Kokiin nnuy, who in 
18G0 iittaekcd Kostek. 

Thc jJoHtical eniulltion of the Dikokninetitii 
Kirghizes is iit once varied, uiiirertinn, lUid ill- 
defineii. Some of them, m for instance, the 
Bugii-s, and pimt of the Siuy-Bagnichi^, profess to 
he snbjiret to Russia, nit hough intern ally they nre 
not govcrtied by tliiit country, mid only occiisioii- 
iilly appeal to the Russian nnthorities fur the 
seltlvment of their own intestine disputes. Other 
tribes, such iis the Sultn, Adygine, K} tin, &c., of 
the Sol or Left tUvl^ion, own allegiance to Xokan, 
and pay tribute to tiiwt Khaimt. A tbii-d portion, 
(■<Jnl[>u^ied of the Cberiks and Ikignidies, pv the 
Chinese ii land-tus, nJrhongh they govern (hem- 
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jiclv’cs. Lflsiitly» the triljes on the extreme South, 
(K'cupying the ih>lor moimttiinif, Knmtigm, ami 
Badakslinii, ore, j^jirtly independent, nnd partly 
iiiihjcct to Bokhnm, Kiindiia, or Kokan, with 
whicrh Stntes thtw are, nevertheless, often nt enmity, 
Kespeering the iiihabitants of these highhinda of 
Asia, we linve scarcely any inforjjtation. Bnrnes, 
in Ids ** Travels to Bokhani.’' only cas^nullv 
observes that the Kirghisst^, natives of the Pninir 
wdioni lie mot* have flat faces, and resemble the 
riirkmen. In other places he mentions that 
their footl consists of meat and milk, and that flour 
is not known hi them. But neither Bnrntsi 
nor \\ (kkI touches on the iiiortd eoiiilitiun of these 
tnonntaliieers. 

Among the Dikokainenjii Kirghizos upon the 
oidskirts of Russia, tliere art no aristocmtic nicca 
like the Multan families in the Kaisak llorde^^ 

1 he |jeopte coJisefjnently form one etpml mass, 
differing only acconling to their sub-divisiun in 
bmnehes, Ihe Karn-Kii^hi/es are governed by 
Mauaps, or elders* who at one time received their 
titles by election, though these have noiiV liccome 
heredilaiy'. Ihe word Munap literally means a 
tyrant, iu the ancient Greek sense. It nt first 
the proper namu of no idder distinguished for bin 
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eniclty niid mii-cloiiliiig spirit; Tmiti him the up- 

btjcafne genertil to uU Kirghiz ndcr^. 

In mhlitioii to the Moiiups, who. ns iiheuay 

obsema, um not of nristoemtie Hiieuge, the 

Kirghizes linvo His, who soltlc their ciifft'reuees.^ 

These Bis Inuml their jmlguiciits on the ciistcniis 

t)f the iKJoplc, but it is scurcely necessary to suy 

thul they are fnr fnmi being imparttul Tnith. 

thmiighoiit Central Asiu, is siihservicnt to the 

|M)werful, am! tho niler xvho governs leuieutly com- 

mniuls but little respect. 

The mime of Ktim-Kirghiz. or Ulnck Kirghiz, 

iiinv be traceil to the iintlistingiiislieil origin ai' 
♦ 

their chiefs, the Sltmups. who. acconiiiig lo 
Kirghiz phraseology, do not spring fmm the 
“ white Ijone ** of the Sidtims. It must be re-^ 
morked that Jiltliough the orgiiiiizatimi of the 
people is denmcnitic, its oldersi enjoy greiit power. 
The iiiduent^e of a Ala nap is particularly strong, 
when he is likewise a Biityr —h c. a limve and 
dash ill g Icacler of luttraiuling ex])editions. Biirani- 
]>ai, the ruler of the Bogus, was a chief of this 
descrijdion. In gciiend, the Alamips do nol derive 
any regidur income fitnn the people, but n?ccive 
voluntary contribiitioiis, ami imjjosc fines on thme 
they find guilty of misdeinemioiirs. I need nut 
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|»>ij]f (uit tlu‘ fvils that nri>H‘ froiii stiirli a state at 
lliitigs, or tho fiidlitics vvhicb the .MaiiajiH luitl Eh 
i>njoy for 3Mitisi\iiig at uiicc thdr aiubition miii 
luphlit). 

L^ye fisd CoTidHiiiii tif the Ktim-Kir^hizeit .—^Tlic 
Kani'KirgliiKes, like the tioiiiads of the iici^hliniir- 
iiij^ Steppe, derive all their wealth from cattle 
hreetliiij^; but the Dikiikanieniii are gencnilly not 
so well oli‘ as the KirghiKes of the Great and Middle 
]liinlt5». Very few amongst them posstjss iiifliiy 
us two ibousuiid horses or three thoUtfand sheep. 
They likewise keep fewer camels, but on the rjther 
haiul, they liave an excellent bree«l of oxen, which 
art! employeil for traversing the amuiitaihs. The 
ciiniels are the oidinruy' douhle-hiim[jed or Etietriaii 
camel of classical miters, and the singlediumtx*d, 
or dromcdaiy, which latter is universally jjreferreth 
Althongh the cows belonging to tlie Dikokainennt 
are nf a hirge siae, they yield but little milk, and 
then only when with calf, laks are kept instead 
of cows l>y the Kara-Kirgbizes, by ivhoni thej^ are 
called " Kudos.** Frrjm these more milk Ls obtained 
than trt>m ordinary' cattle. Ulieir sheep lire of the 
Kirghiz bncerl, hut have finer fleeces. The horses 
are small, hut being hardy, are w'ell adapted for 
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tlic couiitfj^ Tht-’ciittlo sire iiijvtr suh* 

ji“<3t toL'fvUlemics; the tmly disease that at tacks them 
is the SiU'ija, w sort of tlry rot, hy which they gEiie- 
mlly lose their lioofs. Until ([uitc recently the Bogus 
Were the lurgest cattle hreedera j now, however, the 
flocks and herds of the Sary-Bitgnichea arc fully iw 
large. Jh>th these trilwjj are richer than any of the 
rea?t. The Dikokaiiienni Kirghi/es are generally cm* 
ployed in ogricuhure. Although the soil is mostly 
clayey, and becomes dreadfully ]iarche<l by the siin. 
Vet by an ingenious system of nrtificia] irrigation, 
it yields gcwul har\'ests, millet yielding seventy and 
wheat eighty fxdd. The nehest land lies at the 
Bnsteni extremity of Lake Issyk-Kul, along the 
H’iuh anti Djirgalaii, the Ziiilkd, and in the neigh- 
lj< >nrhoo<.l of Tokmak iund PlshjMik % ah mg the 
Northern and Southern shores of Issyk-Kul, the 
soil is stidiY and therefore hut little eulliTatcd. 
I’lic Kani-KirghiKt^ sow pTincipally millet, wheat, 
barley (for horses), niul kai>f»ck, a sinaller kind of 
millet, from wdiicli they distil a spirit. 

'rhe chase Is not, as with nuist semi-barbamns 
races, a special pursuit, by the Kara-Kirghijfics, 
although the mountains abound with game. Oc- 
eiusionally. however, they hunt the wild sheep, 
amteloiH!, and goat fur pastime. Jhc deer is 
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killeti for its horns alone, which when conrainin^ 
lilood, are liighiv prized by the Chinese ns a medi- 
tlue, and soltl at ironi £S to £25 per pair^ according 
to their quality. Besides the eof^le, the Dikokamennt 
kill foxes and uiartens, whose skins they disfjose of 
to Tartar nierchajits, though not in great quantities. 
They likewise hunt hems and wolves, bnt do not 
know how^ to prepare the skins, which the rich 
Xarn-Kirghizes accordingly use undressed as ear- 
[xjts for their tents, 

'l‘hc Dikokanienni Kirghiises are not fond of fish, 
uikI enlch but Httic, riotw ithstaiiding that finkc 
[ssyk-Kiil might yiehl the man nhnndaiit siqiplv of 
this delicious food. Carp, in particular^ are very 
plentiful in its waters, 

, ITie chief stajde of industiy among the Kani- 
Kirglii/es is t)ie preparotioTi of felts, which are in 
gmu demand on account of their durability. The 
Dikokmnemii who range along the Talas mmmfac- 
lure the best. The Xara-KirghiK felt hats, cx^nical 
in sliape, with a turned-ujj bn'jn, are much 
estueme<lthrf,>ughimt all the Hordes, The women 
.weave a rough nmterinl of earners hair, called 
Anniavhina" hy the Russians. The dress of a 
Hikokamcmii Kirghiz consists of a thalat, or long 
Mt)e, wdth wide pantnloons, or ^‘Chembars." A 
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sliirt lA also sijiiiatiiuos worUt luit this article of 
clothing is not taken ofh hut h suflered to full to 
jiieoes on the jiersi^n of the wearer, 

ITio Dikokmneniii Kirghizes, with the exception 
of those in the vicinity of towns, do not iraftic 
directly in Jiny of their own productions* I’hey 
even do not drive horses to Koktui, Kashgar, 
nr Kiddjn* All the trade in their country is tarried 
on l>y Tashkend, Kokim tind Kawligsir caravans, arid 
partly by Itnssian merchants. These supjjly tlic 
Kju-a-Kirghiiics. with ail their retjiiireiiunts, and 
sometimes retnaiu a whide year anioiig their auks. 
Fri>m Kashgar the Dikokaniciiiii arc sni>piicd with 
cotton stuffs, khalats, hiuiJ, printed cottons, dried 
fruit, &c. These gorals the merchants exehimge 
with great protit for sheep* Knssiad gfsxla arc 
hronght hither by Tartars, who hiid a sale lor the 
inferior artleles which they cannot disjMise of in the 
more civilized parts ot the RussLm empii'c. llicy 
thus sell cheap cotton prints, iiiinkcciij calit^, 
leather, ironware, .small looking^glassi-s, ear-rings. 
&c. Metallic prfidnetinns mid letither arc in vmy 
great deinmid. Oxen, sheep, fox, and marten akiiia 
arc proeurcd in exchange* The profits of the iiier- 
chants arc very' gretdf a*'* a yardot red cloth worth 
aVioiit tliTce shillings is exchanged for thrce sheeii; 
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u hidifof ‘*yuftir‘ fijr tfcvuu eiiuI eight sht’ep ; while 
ciwt-lroii and injii wares art' sold nt still liigher 
]>rices. The cninping grounds of the Kam- 
Kirgldzcs arc besides yearly visited by Chinese fnnii 
Kuldjn, under jjreterice of verifying the botindimcs, 
and supply the Horde with tea, rlixs* tobacco, and 
silks,at moderate rates; nr in exchange for sheep. 
Coloured silks are ohtained from Kokan and 
'rashkend, though in small quantities, and chiefly 
tor the rieh I'llanaps and their wives. 

As already mentioned, those Kara-Kir- 

ghizes, who ore subject to Kokan, pay a yearly 

tribute to that Khaaat. This tribute is called a 

iiiaket, andcxinsists of the following inqxists, vivt.— 

The Tmilnk-Ziaket, or smoke tax, amounting to a 

sheep frinn eaeh tent. Koi-ZIaket, or sheep tax; 

one sheep out ot every lirty, forty, or twenty, ac^ 

cording to circninstanecs. Hanizcla, an iinjKist on 

agricidtnral products; one slnnqi fn>ni each eoni- 

bnni. Bosifles these taxes, the Dikokanienni 

Kirghizes contribute tliree sheep from each tent to- 

vvariLs the maintenance of troops. The SnUys ami 

a ]jortion of tlie Sniy-Baguiehes aminally stqiply the 

Kokaniati troops with 55DU puds—alKint forty- 

four ■[inirters—of wheat and millet, niev are also 

*■ 

ol>liged to entertain ihe Ziaketches (fas-gafhereni), 
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who nmke their circuitUr in large parties, at their 
o^vn cost. It Ls rerlfliii that the pressure of these 
taxes Jcjes not produce continual dl‘4tiirbanccs, only 
because the Kokaniuiis profess tlic mmc creed jis 
the Kara-Kirghizes. In those parts where the 
Dikf>kauicnul pay trihute to China, they stoiiil in 
quite different relations to the predominating popu¬ 
lation, with whom they arc eonstmitly at war, ns ex¬ 
emplified ljy dieir driviug nwny the cattle of the 
Chinese as well as those of the Kalmyks. 

The Dikokamcmii are iJi fact more adilicted to 
rattle stealing, than niiy of the other Kirghiz trilK^s, 
anil their " Barantas'' or marauding expetUtions 
are hv no means rondneted in that ehualrous spirit 
that characterizes those nmlcrtakeu hv the KiF’* 
ghizi^s of the Hordes subject to Russia. 'Ihu 
Bnnmtas of the Kara-Kirgliizes art; organized on a 
military plan, but wdth the avowed object of roh* 
lung some neighlwur Imth of hi.s life as well as his 
pn>perty. The attacks of the Sar>-Baguielic on the 
ttiils of the Bogus, twtween whom there exists 
a deadly feud, an;, in particuhir. attended with 
great bloodshed. However, the valour of tlic 
Avaiulering uiomitaineers is mostly limited to cattle 
lifting and ]jnrsuing a flying enemy ■. as soon us 
there is a prost**'^^ stand-iqj eiuxuiuter, uKir- 
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gluz, flftcr gwlloping hiilf n mile nfter \m foe, will 
discreetly tuni Jiis hornets head, luid retreat without 
engaging him. In their relations \vith the Russian 
Kirghizes of the Great Horde, the Dikokamenni 
exhibit the darker side of their character j jjmwiiug 
across the luouiitaiiis iu small parties, they steal 
the cattle of their neighbours, by two or three head 
ut a time. The Russian Kirghiaes mercilessly hunt 
down these t>etty thieves. Thus,Sitranehi, a Kirghiz- 
Batyr, or warrior-chief, whom I kneu', uas in the 
habit of ending out his " Djigits niglitly in the 
summer to intercept those plmidercrs in the ntnuri- 
tains with their booty. When canght, they were 
hound iu fetters, and only regained their lil>erty 
when ruTisoined by their tribe. Surnnclii on one 
occasion offeied me one of these prisoners as a 
present. The nnhappy wretch was brought for- 
Avard with bis hoiuls tied and ft heavy chain ronnd 
his neck; nt my request be was liberated And made 
to understaml that the Russians did not require 
slaves, but wished all to live in freedom one! amity- 
"Kidduk, thank him, dog,” said Suranelii, as 
he struck the Dikokamemii, w^ho had remained 
silent, on the bead with his whip. Neverthelc !!3 
these unfriendly relations do not prevent the Rus¬ 
sian Kii^histos from interniamdng w'itli rhe Dikoka- 
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mtinu* during my stny, wlule tbo tribes ’wiere 
ttt open viirlance, many tif oiir own Kirghisies 
visited the uiibs of the Diki^kiiuieimi with the ohjecl 
nf seeing their h rides, cousins, Arcv 

The splritmd t?ondition of the Bimits is on the 
suwe low level «s their social state of development. 
Injustice they must Ik? viewed as children of 
nature, in the most luoumfnl sense of the term. 
All their conceptions anil ideivs of morality are 
founded upon the rudest helicfs and prejudices. 
Befon? the arrival of the Russians at Lake Issyk-Kul, 
the only sources of learning in the Horde were 
wamleriiig Tashkendiaiis who taught the ehildien to . 
^)c[\ through tlic first chapter of the Koniii, but 
without explaining its meaning, bince the ap[>ear- 
ance of the Russian Tartars the nnmher of those 
who can read imd write has somewlint incuensetl, 
and the want of education h beginning to he more 
felt so much sO' that many Hikokamemii Ivir- 
ghizes, not having the means of Instniction among 
themselves, si-nd their eluhlrcii to their friends m 
the Great Honle, in whose auls Tartar teachers are 
ahiiost always to 1 m? fomub Rut even at present 
there is hardly one Kara-Kirghiz among a thousand 
who eaii read and write, and the majority of iheir 
Mannps an? as ignorant as the mass of the iieojile 
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themi^lves, 1 wm myself n witness tothemniisuig 
ostoiiLshmcnt of one Armitip, when he was shown 
a document Ix^aring^ liis own setil, in which he had 
confessed to a “ BamTitahe little thought tlint 
in alfixirig his seal to this piece of paper, his 
enemy had made him confirm n ciepositum of his 
own guilt. 

The religion of the Dikokamenni Kirghiz<‘s is 
Islatnisin; their Mahomethmism, however, is 
very superficial particulnrly uiuang the trilas ail- 
jaceiit to China, Some Karo-Kirghizes are not 
alone unacquainted with the tiinety-niiic rinmes of 
Allah, but do not even know the name of their 
prophet 1 Drimkenness, which is strictly forhitUlen 
by the Koran, is not regarded as a sin hv the 
Uikokaniciinis. l\rende* a venerable Manap of 
threescore years, after drinking abmit two fpiarts 
of brumly during the ilay, boasted that he con Id 
gallop any distniice in the evening without Itisiiig 
his saddle. Tn many other things thev o|Kinlv vani- 
late the prescribed ndes of the Koran through 
ignorance. Strangely enough, some customs of 
Slmimmisin are still retained by the jieople. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bardushef, the Kura-KirghiKei? wiir- 
ship fire, and celebrate this religious rite on the night 
of IhursdaVr firejise U thrown over the fiimies. 
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niiiiitl whiiHi iiuift liimpi^ iire plnn^iL Pmyer^ nr^ 
alwi rend if n liltiratc person l>ti present, iluriii^ 
which the wtjnrihijjpcrsi rcnnuri jmjstnite. 

The Kani-KirghiKcs likewise rcvcix^nee the rc- 
nirufiiiig moiiiniientii of an ancient race which fnr^ 
mvrly inhabited Ihc cniintn\ Near 'rokinak there 
IS a high brick ecluinn held in great venenition, in 
which, attajnliiig to jiopnlDTtradition^ iicciljlin Khnn 
built np his <hilighter after her ilentli, in order to 
presenx^ her Ixxly from vcnonions inserts [ 

The nUl relics of their own jictiplc nre yet more 
highly rcvcR'inrctL ^J’he tombs of tlicir finccstors 
are hold sarretl, and tlioy arc generally surroinnlcd 
by stone walls. To remove the renniins or any 
appurtenance l»clonging to the dead is cnnsidcrctl 
n crime. Public games, or Pangiis* n» aiiiDiig the 
cither Kirghira^s, are institnteil in (‘(xnmeumration tif 
deceased persons, and thoiie sports are celebrated on n 
larger scale, if the departed had been weal I by inld 
pmvcrfiil. Rnces, however^ constitute the chief 
attraction of these Baigtis. As the Dikokamenni 
arc pwrer than other Kiighiz tribes, the jirisics 
given away are not so valnalde as those of the 
•Middle and Great Hordes. There, as many sls nine 
nines, or 81 head of cattle, ami even slaves emn 
cusionallj, fall to the winiM'r. AUhongh the prizes 
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of the Jhiruts, on siieh ocefisions, likevris^ usiinlly 
eoiisisl ijf tuiile iiikI fonisile sl^lve!^. tiu'iy are not so 
f>rr>fiise in ftwarding cuttle. R'stliiip w nisi 
praclisiMl at these BaigJis ; anti another eourser 
form of nmiLseiiLetit is to seisio a coin with the 
mouth out of ft vessel tilled with sour milk* 
as is usual with a rude, ignornnt popnlation^ is the 
fuvouritfe game, and exeites great ainnsement* Tine 
ii.se of the hands is not idlowed^ and the dexterity 
of the venturesome KirghiJ'r mnst he confined to his 
mouth. 11 is exertions to catch tlie coin are snine- 
tirnts so severe, that hlornl flows fii>m tlio nose and 
earn; at this stage the [dace of the plaver is taken 
I>y another thii'sty Kirghis:, uvaricions for the 
money. 

In ISflfl, a Sara-Bngiiichc poet or rhapsodist was 
attached to the Russian expediliomny eolunin. 
1 lo cvciy evening attracted round him a crowd of gap* 
ingadmireraj who greedily listened to his stories and 
songs. His imagination was remarkuhly fertile in 
creating feats for hi.s hero—the son of some 
Khan—and took most daring flights into the 
regions of toan^el. The greater part of his rap¬ 
turous rceitution w'as im[}rovLsed by him as he pro* 
coeded, the subject alone being borrowed usually 
fix>m some tradition, 11 is wonderfully correct in- 
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tonntiun, wiiich eiiuliletl ev^ry owe ivlio even fliil 
not iiiulerstand tlic wortJs^ to giiesij their riieauing, 
iiiifl the |)nthos nnil fii^e which he skiirnhy imparted 
to his straiD* showed tlint he wag Justly eiititled to 
the ndiiiinition of the Kirghiices as their chief linrth 
AVhen the chief of the ex[wdition gave an enler- 
tninmeiit to the Kirghizes on the KiUcinaldy, tins 
poet loudly and clo^jnently extolled the virtues of 
the giver of the feast^—prohahly with a view' to ii 
noble largesse, while liis fellow connif^’incn sceinetl 
to appreeinte the song of their bard fidly fis nuich 
ns the pillau that they had been treated with, though 
to do them justice^ they brought to the latter an ex¬ 
cellent and by no meiuis fastidious aptietitc. 
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History op the Establishment op Russian Rule 
ON THE Ska op Aral and on the Rivee Str- 
Darta (.Fayahteh) PRoif IS47 to ISG3. 


I. 

Grxerfil Jieviewy of tho Orenburg Rtv/ion and ifn 
Future Im}iorhjiee.—Firnt Appearance of the 
Rumauit in these Fart9,—The Bea ef Aral md 
the Bpr-Fotidv — E^tabtiihment of Russian Rah 
in the Steppe since 183S ^—of Forts in 
the Steppe md on the Shores of the Rea of And. 
—-The A rat Ftofifta. 

In an lulniiiiiHtrntivc sense, there is coinprcheiitlcil 
unilcr the Orenburg region n vast ex.tent of oouiitiT^, 
refirhing on the North to the river Knutn, on the 





West to the Volg^ti, on the youth to the Caspiuii aiul 
Anil Sesis utul river Syr-Dtirin^ mill on the East to 
the San-Su river and Ulii-Tilii ziiountoins. Besides 
the fftweniinciits of Oreiihurg niid Satiinn^, iukI the 
lands (jf the Orenluirg und Urid Cossacks^ this re- 
j^ion contains within itself csteiisive Step}ics, occu¬ 
pied by roaming Kirghizes. Xotvvithstiuiding the 
tliinnesa of its popidntioiip mid the hnnvii and desert 
StcpjKS, which sepamte the coJiiincneiid ijoints on 
the Caspian from the fertile oases that imciir along 
the course of tlie rivers Syr lUjd Aim^Darias, and, 
in spite of tlie cliffienUy of coininunituitioii be- 
tween the Esisteni pruviiiccs of Russia and the 
countries of Cent rid Asia, this region is of great 
iniportaiice to Russitn And idthough its present 
condition is ca])able of great hnjirw'ctncnt, there is 
not the sliglitest doubt hut that ii brillisiiit future 
awaits it—that it will l>er<itne the great highway 
of trade betwwm Central Aria and Westcni Enrojie. 
anil that Russian productions will eventually he 
cxchiaigcd in its markets for Asiatic gWs. 

A detaUeil and systeniiitic account of the 
gradual advance of Rnssm in this region, ami of 
her relations with Central Asia, will he snbsef|nci!tly 
prcstnteil to the reailer. For the i>resciit, in order 
to make him familiar with the more recent events 
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on tlic Syr-Dtiriiij wo shiill contiiio oursolvos tu a 
sketcli of tUc ijrogi’oss of Huiisia Ueru during (lit* 
last fifteen years, alluding but briefly to the t>ct‘nr- 
reiices prior to ftmt (►eriixl. 

'Fhc sprenil of UusHia beyond the Vitlga and 
L’nil commeupcd in the sL\teeutli cLMitiiiy, with the 
fall of the kingfloiii of Kazan nrnl Astrakhan. But 
neither the hiterual condition! of Rimsia, nor the 
[Kjlitieal circumstiitice^} f>f the period, imparted 
any signifieimee to this niovcnieiit Eastwarth On 
the accession of Mikhail Fedorovltch to the throne, 
the Uoii Cos&aeks, who had settled in the sixteenth 
(‘entury rm the Yaika, or river Urtd, swore fealty 
to the Tsardoni of Most^ow, and the luhanee of 
Russia on the East commences from this river. 

Tn 1574, the origiind inhabitimls of the Orenburg 
region—tlic Bashkirs, voluntarily [xjtitioncd for 
the constniction of a Russian town in Their eountry. 
Mlrh the fciindotion of Ufa, 49" 40' X., 50*^9 E, Sa- 
niimi, 49’ 30 X. 53 K, and other towiis, Bashkiria 
became pemianeutly attached to Russia, and all the 
insiiiTeflions that fotrk place after thut jieriod ter¬ 
minated ivitli a cruel punishment of the rebellions 
Bashkirs. 

Peter the Great wiis the first Etnssian Sovereign 
who, wilii characteristic [icnetratioij, perceived the 
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1in|K»rtaDctj iiiul Biguificniice for Russia of tlia 
TnmS'Volga region* In IT--, when in ;VHtrakhiiiiH 
he thus exjirossed himself on this subject i ^ Al- 
though these Kirghizcs tire a roaming and fickle 
people* their Steppe is the key and gates to all the 
conntries of Central Asia/* 

Rive years after the dentil of IVtcr the Great, 
Abduhllair, Khan of the smaller Kirghiz Horde* 
oppressed by the Dzungarians and harassed l»j the 
Ihishkirs and Kalmyks, srnight the protection of 
Rtiissia, nnd swore allegiance to the Km press Anne 
in I73i* In order that his subjeetion shotild in¬ 
volve practical results* it was necessary to remove 
the Russian military houndaiy much farther south¬ 
wards, In this manner, owing to the exertions of 
the first Russian governor of the region—Kirilov, 
Tatischef and Xepluyef—the towns of Omsk mid 
Uralsk* between which* nj) to 173th there existed 
only the one small town of Sakmarek, became con¬ 
nected together by a Imc of setllcmcntS' along tht. 
shores of the rivers L nd and lya* Dating from 
this period, neither the coiistmit reljellions of the 
Bashkirs, the mroada of the Kirghizes* nor even the 
insurrection of Puguchef, could weaken tlie pow er 
of Russia in this region i and a hundrwl years after, 
the aubiiiission nf the Kirghizes and Karokalpuks, 
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Uiissia Iind cstah^ishtrd lierscJf fimily ou tha Sm of 
Aral iind along Iho lower bmnclies of the f?yr* 
Dfii-ia; rc*speeting which latter oeen|>ntion a few 
particnliirs must here be given. 

'i’iie Greefes, spwikhig of the JfLxartea and Oxus, 
Mtinniiiimisly and positively assert that both these 
rivers disembodied into the Caspian. From tins 
all iipinioii IjiiB been entertained, that the Sea of 
Aral fonneeb in aiH-ient times, n part of fheCasjnniu 
Umiiholdt, however, docs not admit this, and holds. 
ni spite of the net'etit formations of the Uat-Urt.flhc 
istliimis between the two sei^), that the eormeitioJi 
conltl never have existed. The fir«t aJJusions to the 
cxLsleiutJof Ihe Seauf Aral, are made by European 
travellers in the sixteenth century. The Ruiksians, 
however, had long f>etm aware of the existence of 
lhe“ Bhie*' sea. us they called it, tmd into which 
the river S>t discharged itself on the Enst,^ luit 
huviiig no close iiitcrcoui^ with Western Eiimjie, 
they emibi not eomiiimucate their knowletlge. It 
W!Ls only with the subjection of theKirgbiis Stet>txja, 
after 1840^ that reliable accoimt.s were rcccivetl re- 
stjectmg the Sea ot AruL which covers an of 
about SS.hUO scpianj gcographiciJ miles. From 

Balrlmgo CtcUeja.-' a kinri of Ru^ 
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iho brge liody of water iliat'hargc<l into it by tha 
Aimi-Dnrm {Osus) and Syr-Dana (djujartes), the 
kike, ullkon^jh brack L4i, is not so salt m tlic wot ere 
of the ocean. TJie fish tluit arc found in it, are 
small fttnrgeons, dog-fisti, carji, and a peculiar 
herring. Seals, which are veiy connnoii in tlie Ciis- 
plan, do not exist in the And. There are no shoals 
in the centre of the sea, and they only occur near 
the sandy idid dcprcsseil txwists. 'lliis sea hcloiig^J 
to the stormy iiiiil troubled doss of waters. The 
wind freshens suddenly, raising high waves, and 
leaving, on subsiding, a hc^avy swell, which tciidenj 
tacking uniwssiblc. Even winds, blowing continu¬ 
ously for several days, are extremely rare there is 
either a complete lull in the atmosphere, or heavy 
winds, and frei|ucntly severe gab’s. Tlie vessels 
Iwst suited for navigating this sea are iron steamers 
tlnnving little watery and good anchorage grounds, 
protected from nil winds, hardly exist, 'rhe shores 
of the seii present the apjKnrance of a de^iert. In 
anmmcr, with the exception of some parts on the 
tjonth AVest mid South, they are altogether niiiu- 
habited. In winter, Kirghiz cncaraptiients tK'cnr 
almig the Xorthcni and Eastern shores, as also on 
the mljoiiiing islands. I’lie Northern coast is low 
and sandy, and Uing vciy' sinnons, forms many 
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bays, peninsulas, nncl capes. 'ITic Bokhie” and 
Millie Barksuki santls abut on tliU part of the seiu 
rhe W estcrn sliore is hrsnlLTcd by tbe preeipitous 
sules of the Ust-Urt plateau. The Soijlheni is low, 
and consists of reeds, which cover the drift mud 
brought (lown hy the Ainu-Diiria, and of sand 
thrown np by the waves. The Eastern shore, ad¬ 
jacent to which arc the KvKvI-kuni sivikIs, is, in 

¥9* * ^ 

general, depressed, sandy, and overgrown with 
hushes ami reeds. 

The Syr-Parin takes its source in several streams 
in the snowy Bcliir-Tag (Bolor-Dagh of liulbn 
unthorities) moiintaini ninge, e-vtcndtiig on the 
^Vcstem confines of Chinese Turkestan, 

rhe sources of geographical informalion respect* 
ing the river Syr-Daty^a, are exclusively Russian. 
Almost to the coniiucncciuent of the present cen- 
tnn' ive had no certain accounts of the river, while 
in Russia, we fin<l already in the Book of the 
suftieieiuly accurate descrip¬ 
tions of the ** Blue” or And Sea, the Kara-Kiun 
sands, the rivers Syr*I)iuan and Sar}'-Sn, and of 
the Kuni'tatJi mountains, and since the extension 
of the protection of Ru.ssia to the Kanikalpuks in 
173i2, our knowledge of this region has gradually 
increosed. 
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Tho River Syr, nfter piLwiiigtltc K»ra-ta!i mnge, 
pursues its course first in » Xiirth-Wcstcrly direc¬ 
tion, und llien Westerly to the Se»ot And, and di- 

videsinto a constdcndilc iiumhcr of hrmiches and 
irri-nifitiK canals, ivitliont receiving into itself u 
single rivnlet. Tart of the Syr. fron. its source to 
the Kara-l'*iidt bronch, is called tlie Djaman-Dnna 
{laid river), jiroliably on account of its licuig very 
tortuotia along that part of its eoiusc, and not so 
bioad, deep and rapid as at other pi.rta. Ite 
hrcadtli Is not ittiifomi. In the Kokaiiiiin domi¬ 
nions, by the evidence of natives. U attains 40(1 
fathoms ; in Riussian territory, holh akive and IkIow 
Kara-Uitiak, it is from oO to 100, iiiid even 2 j 0 
fathoms broad. In the ftiamaii-Dnria, however, it 
Is considerably smaller than at other parts, not ex- 
ceeibng in some places 90 fathoms. The <™t™c- 
tion uf the river towards its mouth, and particularly 
in the Ujaman-UarLa, must lie attributed to the un- 
nimpensatcd loss of a large Iwdy of water which is 
diverted from the main bed into inimnicroldo 

branches, expansions, and irrigatimi canals. The ob¬ 
servations made liy Captain Ivasehinsov show that 
the current of this river ks iine.|nid at dillerent parts 
and at different periods of tlio year and day, lii 
summer, at full water, the flow ahove Kara-Usiafc 
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is from two and a half to four kiiota; in the 
Djainan-Dana from one to two, and lielow Kam* 
Uziak from one and a quarter to two and n half 
knots, increasing in rapidity at the hctida to three 
an<l even five knots. During the imtimmal swison, 
wlien tljete is Ics^s water in the riverj tlic current is 
cunsidembly slower. It was liesidcs remarked dur¬ 
ing tlic Q.\peditio[i of 1853* at the landing jdace of 
lort Amlsk, 46^2 N.* Cl^oO'E.* that the current 
changed during the day. Tt flows more rapidly in 
the nioming nt about ten or eleven o^clock, becom¬ 
ing weaker at about tw’o in the afternoon^ and to¬ 
wards evening sometimes attains its matinal ra¬ 
pidity. Its Water, owing to thU rapidity of 
current, and its flowing over a smuly-inud bottom, 
18 always turhiil. Tt quickly clears, however, when 
drawn for use, is perfectly swc«t, and is salubrious, 
not only for natives, but likewise for travellers. 

The depthoi the river, like its width and current* 
also varies. Gericmlly speaking, the Syr-Dariri 
flow'.s through a deep and stcep-baiiked hollow, tlec 
depth at about ouo fathotn from the slionc being al>ove 
a man s height, and then progressing frf »ni one fothoni 
to five and six fathoms. During low water, sIukiIs 
occasionally occur in some parts, particularly in the 
Djaman-Daria, nnd at tli« mouths of the Svr 




'I’he Syr-Dariii (iljoimds with exeolleiit fish- Slur- 
geona, dog-fish, cun'. hiill-hctKls. siiilaks, 

(somewhat lesemhUiig the pereli-i.ikc, or saiiilrc). 

pike, rudd &<=-. •>»» ■""‘'“K 

fish caught ill it. 'riie 

ghizes for eatnhiiig Rsl. are veiy nidc; while the 
B„s.sin.,s. with the exception of the Fishery Com¬ 
pany of the Sea of Aral, whose o,orations some¬ 
times extend to the mouth of the Syr-Daria. only 

aim at suppljhig t'lttr w™-"™'"' «'*"**■ . 

'I'he folhnving anns and lakes oceiir on the right 

hank of the Syr-Dariii 

I 'Pile Ber-Kazaii nnii. at the point where it 
diverges from the Syr. is twenty fathoms wide, anil 
one and a half fathoms deep, and conliiiucs its 
course in a series of polders or expansion., whmh 
have local names, and are mostly overgrown with 
reeds, 'lids hraiieh finally disapiK-iirs m the Kara- 
IMak marshe.s after a emiise extending over alioiit 

tilirtv-five railra, 

II. The Kara-rxiak hnuieh has no regular hed, 
Imt consists of a lahyrinth of lakes and fcn5,intor- 
strersed with sheets of dear water, fringed with 
reeds, and extciiiLs from Fort I’erovaki to Fort No. „ 
one hundred versts in length, and from fifteen to 
thirty veists in hreailth. Its channeli»interrupted by 
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inontflsew nt hvo (distinct points — at one for tortv, 
and at another for ten versts; nnd^ otving to tliis 
peculiarity^ tlie water at the inontli of this river is 
perfectly clear, though of a rnarsliy tiietu. 

Ill- 'File KaTinb ami has* wdierc it first strikts 
off, a wcll-(Iefincd Ix’d* nhnnt t^venty fathoms vride, 
with a depth of tivo fathoms, arad a slight current. 
Further on, its energy becomes ex|jended in reedy 
fens and aquciluda, so that, like the Rhine, its hctl 
canimt l>e tracetl, and it readies Tni-Hngiit as an 
insignificant canal* hearing already another name! 
At the lower course of the Kay,ala the Ak-Gerik 
valley spreads in a Northerly direction. At times 
it Ijccoincs flooded* forming, then* either one large 
lake or a series of small lagoons. 

Froni TiibBijgnla to Aiiiuii-Utkid the right 
hank of the SyT forms a ilepresstal valley, by far 
the greater part of wliieh is overgrown witli irseds, 
while in the Northern |jart me formed the lakes 
Rami, Djalangateh, Koia:!<lv* mid Kunivshlvhash, 
which have no sjirings of thoir own, bnt are fwl 
by canals etuiductcd from the Syr, and are, in 
fact* nothing more than iiiimdntiorLs over a saline, 
marshy valley ; the water in them is eon sequent ly 
hrackish* and becomes deL'ompo.sed, if not re¬ 
freshed by the flowing strcami of the Syr. 
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•ITic following branches »iid li*is occur on the 

left iMiik of the Syr-Uario 

I The ri>er Djony-b**'™ (in Tartar uacc 
Yany-T)..ri«, or New Rive.) is » Southern bnmrf. 
of the Svr, disemboguing in the S.E. li»r “ ® 

Sea of Aral. Aci-ording to the Kirghiz. .!us 
brunch was formed in the end of the last «nt,^^ 
when the Kara-Kalpaks. d.-ivon away bjJ^ 
Little Kirghiz-Kaisak Horde from the lower .o...» 
of the Syr, were forced to migrate elsewhere. A 
the Kara-Kalpaks advanced up the 

river. ««d .K-eupled the lands “ 

prasent embouchure of the Djauj-Damt. and 

aking themselves to agriculture, esravated a la ^ 

which ultimately fornted a 

Xer Svr. The Kokanians. tdter the erarttm. of 

Akmeehet fort, dammed up the Djatty-Uarta. m 

order to deprive the Kiighizes and 

who had fled from their oppression . 

eourso of the river, mnler 

Khlvans of all imssibility "f "S » 

1 f oursuing agriculture, and to induce them 
luid of pursuing agr , 

bv these means to settle around Ak-Mcehet. 

cGiupulsorj* uKuisiirc d^spkdsetl IPe 

,bey repeatedly endeavoured to mduec the Kh.m 

Lnolish the dam. but tliew mtcrccsaton wiu 

uot attended wUh success. 


- 
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11. The dam was ronstnictwl h? the 

Kokanians two versts below the point of issve 
of the Djany-Uariii into the Syr^ near the mins 
of Fort Sandyk-Kurgan, where the breadth of 
this hmiich is not more than six fathoms.. Tlitf 
pressure of the water often destroyed the diim, 
in efniseqiicnee of w’hieh the Kokniiuins iimdc 
several o1 tempts to arrest the conm* of the river 
at points higher up in its ennrse, where the pres¬ 
sure of the water would be U^#w strong. In 
October, 1853;^ the old Kokaniun dam, nair the 
mins of Sandyk-Kurgan, which had been do- 
molhshed by the Kirghiz chief, Bukhar-bai, was 
repaired by the Russians, witli the object of 
raising the genettd level of the Syr-Daria, so as 
to enable steamers to navigate it; the dam, how¬ 
ever, w'iis ere long oiicc more destroyed by the 
pressure of the water 

HI. The river Kuviui-Daria flows first South¬ 
wards, then l>cnds to the AVest, and, dividing into 
three branehes, fonus a lagoon, which is covered 
with reeds. 'Jliis river over n course of fifty-five 
verst.s is sufficiently deep, with a width of aliout 
thirty fathoms and a euireut mulling from one to 
three knots; its l^auks are low anti honleiud with 
reeds, anil in parts witii giRKl meiuiow grass. The 
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Ingooii foroied tiy the linmclies of the Knvan- 
Diiria eistcncls from E, to W, for seventy versts, 
and twenty versts in width. At ti short drstnncje 
■ from its left Iwrder, at eighty verst,s from what 
. was formerly Fort No. 3, are the ruins of the 
deported Kliivaii fort, Kliodjonias, 

IV. 'Hie now dric'd-up Djiritidyk brnnclis which 
at one time eonuected the Knvan with the 
Djamrm- Daria, was mom than 120 versts m 
lentil. 

V. The Biflh-Aratu brunch flows out ot the 
SjT at IJtch-Drga settlement, its course bearing 
at first to the S.W. Soon after the hraiiching 
off from the Syr, it separates into several streams 
of which the BLi^h-Aram loses itself ni reeds, nnd 
forms marshes, lU course extends nUogethcr over 
fifty versts, and its waters am sweet, 

VI. The Kani-Aryk canaL fifty verats in lengthy 

forme the direct connecting; link of the nver 
Syr-Dnria with the Sea of Ami In the lower 
course of the Syr such canals are very numerous, 
and are modestly termed or difde* by the 

natives. 

VIL From Talhngut tn Anian-Utkul, the left 
bank of the Syr, like the right, presents a deproa- 
sion. winch is flooded imil oVCTgown with reoiis. 


X 
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and l>enrs the rninie of Kara-Kiil Luke. Its length, 
measured along the eoursc of the rivcr» ia fifiecu 
versts, by si\ to nine versts in width* At its 
S. E. jn^rt. it forms an oj)cn and rather large 
(Kum-Sii) hay, whose depth is iia much us seven 
fathoms. 

VIII. Near the Aman-llkid feny% are the two 
huiy-Kul Lakes, wliosc rcs])ertive aren.s do not 
exceed one verst square. 

riie character of the ground around the basin of 
the lotvcr (xoirse of the Syr-Darin, depends on the 
degree in winch it is afTected by the wnters* 
Ihua, wherever ll\e l>aiiksofthe river or its hrnnebes 
arc very low', either lagoons completely ovt^rgrown 
with thick and high reeds, or else ordinary marshes, 
are formed. The soil consists mostly of an 
alluvial mud. 

rhe Eer-KoganjKnm-Ujiiak, and Kni^a branches, 
the upper cotiraes of the Djany and Knvau Darias, 
hettvccu what was known ns Fort No, 3, and that of 
ilodjanias, the Bish-Aram and Utjyau brunches, 
as well as the Syr-Daria between Tol-Biigut and 
Aman-Utkul, are all bordered on both hanks by 
extensive marshes* 

Hljerc the honks are not very depressed, and 
therefore only occasionally submerged, thus becom* 
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iiifj cnmlicfl vr\i]\ rt^hivid iniul there frequently 
tK-rnr veiY valurible meadow patches, but nu>re 
frequently flnta covered with smiiU leecls intcr- 
inixcd with meadow grosses. Such spots occur in 
iMjlts of voicing width along the iiuuks of the 
Syr and Us hranches; the bonks of the former in 
portlcidor, above the iJjiuiian, and those of the 
Djiuiy and Kuvon-Duria licmg almost eschisively 
bordered hy this description of vegetation* 

On these meadow lauds, in addition to the 
ilescription of bushes in which the Southern pari 
of the KirghU Stcp[)e ahmmds.—willowy wild 
date-trees and poplars are found growing. Wil¬ 
low trees cover the greater part of the islan<ls of 
the Syr, imd date trees are first met with ncai 
Ka/.ala, at some points at and lieyond h’nrt rcrovski. 
where they fonn whole woods. I'he pplar is com- 
paratively' rare* anil is only found between Fori 
PeroYski and DJiilek. 

'rUc parts which are not exposed to inundation, 
form saline Steppes, on which nothing grows 
except bushes of wormwood; saksaul, tamarisk* 
djnzgtm, chingil, thom. and many other prirkly 
plaids, all of which are usually met with on the 
sands and meadows. The marshes, meadow 
hinds, and cultivated fields which dosedy adjoin the 
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right batili of the Syr, from Djtilek to the settle- 
ment of Ak-Siiat, are horderetl by siJine Sfcpj>es, 
stretching northwartls as far as Turgaef, unci form¬ 
ing the «M‘nlled Barren Stepjie. ^rlie space 
heterceu the rivers Syr and Kiivnn, likewise con¬ 
sists chiefly of saline Steppe. 

Cultivated tields inav exist in the meadow-land^ 
as also in the suliiic Stepjio itsoif, bo long as the 
land is conveniently situated for artilicuil irrigation, 
by which it is nioisteticd anil fertilised with loam, 
and cxjieriencc here Inis revealed the vety nnci- 
pecteil fart that corn grows even l>etteT in 
saline soil than on onlinary nlUivial ground! 
Agriculture Is at present actively pursued along 
tlic right blink of the Syr from I^julek to the 
Ujarnnii-Daria; and along Imth banks of this 
river })elow' Mailibasli, ns well ns around the 
deserted llodjaniiis Fort, and the Russian forts 
Nos. 2 and 3, The existing trace's of aqueducts 
testify that cultivation was formerly an iniportant 
avocotion in other parts, and especially along the 
right shores of the Kara-Usiiak lakes, along the 
upper course of the Djany and Kuvan Darias, 

In addition to the tracts alrcadv described, con¬ 
siderable plains of sand are fomid at the loiver 
part of the Syr* 'J’he largest of these form the 
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Kara-Kim. ssniU. wKicli occijiy ».. extent of 225 
vnrst. in length, end fn.n. 130 to 200 ver*.* tn 
widtl., ond «« confined on the North by Lake 
Chclkor. imd the lower course of the whrc , 
flowing from the Westward, debouches mlo that 
lake ■ OD the ^Vest by a saline Stepi>c, and the Sea 
of ; on the South by the river Syr, from Us 
mouth as far up as Ak-Snat settlcmeut; .md on 
the East by a barren Steppe. This region is fo 
the most part covered with friable simds and 
hillocks, interspersed occasionally with saline, an. 
saline hollows. Not a single river, or fresh lake is 
found in it. and drinkable water is only to he 
obtained from wells wlueb are generaUy 

.lug ill the sraidl hollows which are fonml in the 
miLt of friable saruly hillocks. The water m 
these wells is net always go.nl, and as mor^ 
it soon h.x:omes impure, it « always found 
necessarv to clear the well out before .^.wing a 
fresh supply. 'I’he vegetation on these saii.ls, thou„ 

mther ILer than that of the saline Meppes, is 
generally poor, hut shruhwood is plentilu 

-iV nature of the sod and the scare, y of fuel 
m.d pasturage, render the passage over the W 
U Jsaiuls extremely diffienlt. and only ^^a^ 
Kirghiz hoisemen can travel from well toweUin 
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clinttioiis. AH this nnmail Kir*gliiafs, ns wdl jjs 
B t»khiin»ii cariiviijis uml Ru.s.siaii Irfuisiajila, \m^ 
iTtfUiig to On.nbiirg auii the Orsk fortreits and Imek, 
I'ttjsa the Kuril-kimi hy t]ie only route which hns 
fur Bgcs been frequente<l by Asiatics^ and exteiKb 
frum the former Arnbk fortificiition, or the point of 
piissnge over the Syr, to the N,E. extrenuty of Sury- 
Chagiinak Ray, mul thence along the ^Vc^*tcJ^l edge 
of tile fiands to the Uralsk fort or to Maiia-Aulid 
settlement. Tins route is undeniably the l>cst ui 
every rcjipect for connecting the lower part of the 
Syr with the Russian line; it runs fur the inoBt 
jairt through saline valleys, and crosisies the siuidy 
uiits ill u tew places, while wells exist at every stage 
in snffieieiit numbers for the supply of considerahlc 
etirayans. 

lo the East of tlic Kora-kum sand Htrctchcs 
u bre^ad belt of waterless saline Steppe, called the 
Ibirren Steppe, cxtentling us far i\s Luke Jlalkhaslo 
It is crosscil, though with great ditKcuIty, by Ifoku' 
rian and Tashkend caravans piuceetlmg to "^froits- 
kaiid and Petropovlovsk, and since iS5tS Russian 
convoys pass thnuigh it in the autumn, on their 
Way to Fort Peiuvski. 

ith reganl to the saiids^ it must be observed, 
thnt uJtboiigb their vegetation is scanty, they yet 







nrcent ffrentcr convenlc.c.s ..a 

Ln the soliue St.ppc, Sv>-ect «tor may uear^ 

always be pnKUrc.l by digging wcUs. . 

sJpc is almost eutirxdy dry-, and the wells wW. 

.,0 Tiat in tlrcm are either ve^, rleep or 
water is of bad qnality. Tastur^ f- bor^ 
can also be obtained along the sm.ds, whereas th 

aaline Steppes only eontain food for eam^ Jbe 

Uillocha and mounds oe-c«mng m he fom 

.« a--™ “ 

the wiutCT hurricanes. ^ ^ 

,™i. „ a*™, k, .!» KitsUi- « ™«- 

ft. '«• “2. 

the Russians have laid themselves out to obtan 
the uussmii tlic lower 

aioro reliable the 

course of the Syr, or *" “ ’ 

aatablishurent “f '2 Kamkalpaks 

aeptiouoftbe tv.rglns-Km.aks 

under Russian proteet.on m It30. 

tbe Svr was at that time occnpiod hy Karakalp. ^ 
the ditl not exercise 

Tbev hinl ttieir owu Khans, wi 

1 cower hut were chiefly swayed by the 

rtas S chief Otautpation of the Korakalpaks 
Hodjas. Ihccuici 1 ,j.i but few 

tbeu as now, was ogneullure. ) 

bors;s,but like tbe patriarchs of old. were rrchm 
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cattle, which fhe^ oecasionallv sold ui the neigli- 
boiiring country If hut principfllly to the Khivarts, 
For their owu protection ngiiinst the KirghiKcs^ 
they nmniifftcttircd jwiwder, lead,, nntl giuis, which 
they also sold to the former* ^Vhcii invaded^ they 
sought shelter in towus surrounded by walla of 
earth. In the \iintcr, they camyied in the reeds, 
ehiefly around the sea of Aral, whicli were like wise 
resorted to at that season by Kirgldv,es of the Lit lie 
Horde. IJeing nu iigriciiltural and peaceable peo* 
pie, the Xaraknlpaks suffc retl great oppression from 
their neighbours the Kirghizes, and eagerly sought 
the protection of other races against thenL The 
l'P[ier Karakalpaks in the licginning of hist century 
owned allegiance to the Dzinigars^ and the Lower de- 
tenuinerl to follow the eiaurpie of the Little Kaisak 
Horde, who through their Khati, Abtjhllair, had, in 
1732, mtimated their desire to place tlienisclves 
under the prf>tcction of Russia. [n 1732 the 
liitcqireter of the College of Foreign Aliairs, iMuuta 
Tevkeief, who had l)ccn despatched to receive the 
oath of alJcgianee of the Kirghizes, arrived at the 
camp of AhiiUIialr, at the mouth of the Syr. The 
Karakalpnks seizing this opjmrtunity, flW'ore fealty 
to Russia, along with their Rhan Knip. In conse¬ 
quence of this, in the instructions given to Karilof, 
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tliiugs to forwurd » ls«er entrusted to Inm, to 

KJoftheKarnWpoUondtoendeovourto..- 

toWisb 0 harbour and amied vessels m ^ 

^nt Neither of these two things, however cotdd 

;;:„usw 

settled stnte of the new region. The 

Iruperiol letter, was s«,n after returned to the Rus- 

Sian Bureau of Tore.gn Affairs, and 

1S47 that forts and vessels of war were established 

nt the mouth of tlio Syr, 

As soon as the nilation.s of the Kiirahalpak-s with 

Russia were broken off, the former J 

and severely tram the pillaging inroads of Abul- 
11,ur and his sons, who at bust ilrove then, awaj 
from the Lower Syr, at the same time eoml«l g 
some of them to settle in Khivan and others 

Bokliarian territory. , , tlw* 

With the retirement of the KanAalt^s, ^ 
lower coitrse of the Syr Tenmi.ied entirely mjb 
bands of the Kirghises. Many of tlonu t^ o 
„grionUnre, and settled down to 
Lntrv while others of the Horde eimgratcd to 

^l^plrts every winter with their floeks. m.^^^^^^ 

to other eampinp-gronnds m spring, U is 
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that foniiertj Jxjth the stationary iiiul nomad popiu 
latioiis were more inuiicroius in these n.^^\om thjui 
at the presLMit day, and that it is jo coJisefjueace 
oftherepacity and eruelty of the Kokanians aad 
Khivaos, who acquired aij luijiiat influence over 
tJje Jower course of the Syr about the commence^ 
nicnt of the present ceiitniy\ that the whole count ly 
has become dcpnpnlnted to a cojisidcmblc extent. 
This account receives udditiouaj eonfimiation hy 
the many abandoned flelils, ruined aqueducts, and 
neglected dams ami reset^^oirs that evt?j%'wliere 
meet the eye. 


At the beginning of the present century, the 
Kokanuins had no tixixl stntiou on the Jxiwer Syr, 
and did not exercise ajiy influence over the Kir- 
ghisies, u'ho wondered along its hanks, but after 
thccaptnreofthctown of Turkestan in IS 14, allured 
hy the possibility of extending the limits of their 
territory still farther to the Nojlh-West, they 
l>egnn to interfere in the affairs of the Kirghizes, 
and to deuiand tribute fWan them. The Kiighizcs 
resisted the demands of the Kokanhms, and in- 
c^sant uiroads were made on each other hy the 
rival jjcoples, reanltmg in great loss of life on both 
sides. Worn out at last with thistaecssimt stniggle, 
hilt without abandoning ihc idea of t-itablishing 
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iH.,ver ov.r the Kir«hi.c., the Kot™i.n* rc- 
siilved tooceupy sevcnd pints on tho 
IMrkestun, nn.l erected successive fort^eetious 

„t Djuiiv-Kurgim, Djftlek-Ak-Meehet, Kiunjsk- 
Kurguii/cliioi-Kurgoo, Kr^h-Kurgon mid 0 lie.> 
■I’he mcst iinprtaut of these, Ak-Mcekct, «es1.«llt, 

Lrdhig to Kiigki. ae—, about the y- 
1817 on the left brnik of the Syr, end removed 
;. 1 ‘ .fter to the right benk. The pert of the Lo.er 
W thus token liossession of by the Kokmnm 
formed m. outlying or frontier provmee of Kok 0, 

and ivos pvemed 

Mcchet >vho yfos subjert to tlve nutroi j, 

I'oohkend ond Kokmi, often acted irrespon* bly 
By erecting these fortlfientioiis the kokmuous 

stained their objeet. 'Iko 

(0 repair to the eonycnieot parts of th 

L the winter, were forced to submit to 

kllmLi rule, and liegiu. to pay the Ziaket or 

^tnldemmidcdoftheui. the Kokanimis, how¬ 
ever not satisfied with this, still plundered nnd 
a^;«d them at every tnni. Many Ktrghisv. 
;:::n.„ienee -.ga.i to p over to the klman. 
fort such mlgmtlons cost them 
rvvecii two fires, the Kirglnws suffered from 
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'engeance of both ])eoplcs, forcing ninny of tbem 
to seek protection under the Kokan^ and Khiviin 

forts, and others to scatter in nil directions over 
the Steppe. 

Influenced exclusively by rapacity, the Kohaniiins 
signalized their rule by ruinous levies, ilcpredntory 
inroads, roblu-iy from the jictaoii, and violence of 
ever}' description. 

Ihe Kirghiz rrihute, says AIr» Osmolovski, 
was collected by the Kokatiiuns under two heads: 
from cattle^ Zinket—and from com—lkhrfidj\ 
In violation of uU Maliometan laws fixing the 
leit'y from cattle at onc-fortieth, the Kokaninns 
took annually six sheeji out of evciy kibitka or 
tent, and double tbot niuulicr from rich Kirgblzesj 
and this quite irrespective of the presents made to 
the Ziaketchik (taxgatber) and bis lu^sistants/' 

Of com, the Kokanfans exacted n third of the crop. 
Under the Ikbrud] head, they likewise collected 
« ta.x m w<xh 1. charcoal and liay. Each kibitka 
was obliged to furnish twenty-four bags aimuiilly 
of charcoal, four oxen loads of saksaid for fuel, 
hay, and 1000 sheaves of reeds, ITie Kirghlzea, 
whose encampment lay at a distance from the 
fortifications^, paid the value of these imposts in 
cattle and com. 
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In «aclition to tho Zmtcol and Tkl>™d), the 
Kirgbi^s wcie required to reader serv.ee m 
_,„uoh like the old Freueh 
1 In rultivatiug tl.e Kokauiau gardens and 
fields, .0 re,.air the walls of tke forts, Se, For this 
p,.nH«e each kibitka sent a man on^ a month, 
and pnnlded him with food. The distant 
Ki.^b^a.s paid in cattle for the hire of sn1.st.tnte 

labourers. „ 

2 . For dcrinsiiig tbe stables* stalls tbe forts 

whieh was dune nhout eix times during the year-, 

for this work the Kirghm-s, whose nunps lay near, 

were driven info the forts at reudom, 

3 111 ciuvc of a war or inroad, each iible-1^ ■ 
Kirghiz, at the order of tbe Kokanians, w.« oblige 
fo serve as long as required, providing his own 

xrS’?*"” "p- ”7*°'' 

„„|M m Ik, taikii.™ » “» I"' 

or agriciUnrists, in cons«,nenee of the 
Ltality of the Kokanians. who. leading an u e 
and dissolute life, often visited the Kirghiz aids t 
violate tbe women, marring them also m opposition 
tl dl atid without giving the customary 

kalvm or payment for a wife. 

By’thX barbarotm means, the ne.ghbonmig 
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country wiis heJd in fear ntnl aiilycrtioii hy the fort 
of Ak-Meehet up to the year 185*3; luitwithstutid- 
iiig that its niatcrinl strength wns really mron- 
sideniblc. 

hi 185;i the force of Ak-Mechet consisted of 
only fifty scjiahis, or Kokan aoliliers^ amied with 
matchlocks, sabres, ajul sixiars, and aljoiit lOO 
Bokhariaii and Kokan fan trader>i w*erc sctlloil in 
it; Kiiinysh-Kiirgiiri was giurisonetl by twenty- 
five tiient principally Kirghines, and Kosh-Kurgiiii 
by four. In Djiilck, in 1858, there were forty 
men, oiul two or three Kokaiiian soldiers in Djanv' 
Kui^ari, a small fpiadrangnlar entrenchment of a 
s[xiars height. These uuinlters, of course, varicct 
according to circumstances, but they could only be 
increased by impressing Kirghizea. 

Next in order after the Kokaiiians, the Khivans 
made their np[>earance on the lower course of the 
Syr-Baria. Khiva commenced to exercise iuflii^ 
cnee over the Kirghizes but very recently, in fiirt 
since the reign of Mnhomed-Hahim, who died in 
1835. The endeavouhi of the Kokunians to 
establish their jmwer over the Kirghizes of the Sjt- 
Darui, excited the curiosity of the Xhivajis, who 
demanded the dcmolitiott of the forts on the Syr, to 
which the former w’ould not con.sent. In enuse- 
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„..cuc« of thfe. «:voml Khivou fort* were 
L left book of the river Kuvo.. tbo 'S<^ 

IS30 in the r^ip. of Alln-Knl abe *o" »'“• 
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ee.«.r of Mahomed-Rabbnb for tbo ooUect^n of 
Xt fron. the neighbouring Kirpb.r. eneampment 
! f 1 dues from .Lc enrnvan* ,»-«.g front 
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Bokhara to the Oreubiirg line> Hiul rf-tiiming 
thence. 

Like the Kokmiian, the Rliivnii rule over the 
Kir^hizeii of the Syr^D^ma was marked by acta of 
rapme and rjppresBioii, which were often repeated 
between the yenrs lS JO-30, out of revenge against 
Djaii*Ho(lja> ivho destroyed Bish“Kalv\ 

Ttie ronimcncemcnt the advance of Russia in 
the Steppe, must be duteil from 1833, in W'hJcli 
year the NovO',:\Jexaiidrovski 3 , called suhscquently 
iMimgvshlak Fort, 43' 40' N. 53“ 30^ E. was erected 
on the Eastern shore of the Caspian^ tir the protec* 
tion of the Emlm fisheries against Turkmen pirates. 
Altliongh two forts, one on the Emba, the other on 
the Ak*Buiak, were constnicted in the Steppe ia 
1S39, before the expedition to KhiA'iip they ivere 
only temjwrnrily occupied, and wxre, In fact, aban¬ 
doned on the terminatian of the cainpaigin ^fhe 
occupation of the Steppe, on u jjemiuneiit footing 
by the ran&tniction of regular forts, W'as not com¬ 
menced till 1S47, when the Steppe was agitated 
by the insurrection of Sultan Kanisam-Kasslmof. 
It was during this year, that the Orenburg Fort 
on the Turgai, the Ural Fort on the Irgi/, imd in 
1S48 the Karehiitak Fort, on the Karabiit, w ere 
built for prelecting the commnnication bptw'ccn the 
Steppe forts and the line. 
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TUi-i advance of Rn-ssla in the Stepi.c, had tlio 
eftect ..f adding the diatvic.s adjmning the ln|e 

blit eitcreised no liiniience over the Kirghi/cs, 
roamed beyond the EndMi.on the t et-l rt and 

■‘^T order to make the influence of fttl‘ '•? 

,be Khanata of Central Aaim and for the ptotec m 
of the Kir^hizea subject to R.e.da n ho r^ned • n 
the Svr-Daria. as also tor the safety of Uu»sa 
caravans, it was nec<.saO- that she sho^ ptcilo- 
tninatc without « rivid on the !>ea of And and ^ 

the mouth of the Sy..«-hc.. the Ki— 

Khivans had arbitnuily erc-tri “ ^ 

the object of intimidating the 

poverishiug then. ,,rtlcn.ent 

establishing « stronghold with nRu«.a. _ 

on the Syr-Darb. originated ..s early as 
"'‘l'TlI^'i^OV.ruclU'. then 

ral of Orenburg, obtain^ — 

vernment, to occupy a P wfta 

sea of And. With this view, Captau, H 

1 lx 11 mnvciutint spt iVDo\c tne 

despatched to select prectiou of a fort; 

mouth of the Svr-I)ariu. for the ctcctioi 

rii« 
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the point at whirh it wjls intended to construct n 
fort to the mouth of the river ninl generaUj' to 
procure infonnation on the cupobUitied of thecoim- 
tn' for colonitiatiolK 

At the [joint selected, was founded in IS47, the 
Hninisk fortification, which niime was subsequently 
rhnngcd to that of Anilsk. 

The Khivons could not regnixl with indifference 
the encroachment of Russian rule on the Syr-Diuia, 
and from the year 1847, hostile relations spmng up 
between the two nations. In August, a force of 
20b0 Kluvana liaving crossed the Syr'Daria, fell on 
the Russian Kirghizc.^ and destjoiled more than a 
tbousand families.. The troops despatched against 
the Kbivans, put the inaraiidets to fiigbt, and the 
fear they inspired s])rcacl as far as Kbiva, where 
the arrival of the dctachincnt was cxjjected; the 
Russians, liowcvcr, withdrew after lihcrating the 
prisoners. 

In the month of November, the Khivans ap|>civrcd 
in the Kam-Kum desert, and again c<.iniraen,ced 
pillaging the Kirghizes* Otv this occasion, they 
murtlered many old men, seized the women, scat¬ 
tered the children in the Steppe, and reblied two 
trading caravans. Immediately on learning that 
the Russian trootis wen^ in motion, the nuiruiidcra 
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once ...o™ ' 

» Wv<.r I5()0 Kl.iv.n.s h».l tl.e U-mmtj to oppear 

,igl.t bank of tKeS>-r.,vl,.» ‘'-J -—' 

Iknr work of pillage, while three hti.ulrcd l-'^* 
meu horsemen r.Kle Mdly past within gun-shot «1 
the Russian fort, anil risked ‘he Syr-Uanu Iniidiiig 
wharf. For nearly twenty-four hours they robhed 
and slaughtered the Kirghires. allerwhirh 1% 
eross..d the Syr. lu the curse of IS-IS, the 

Khivans made ’’'"“’f ‘"r ' 

time romiwlled to fly on meeting the llussiaii <e- 
tnehmenta, they became conscious of their own 
weakness, and limited themselves to demanding the 
destruction of the Russian forts of Andsk and Novo- 

petrovak. ^ . 

From tho year ISaO a hostile attitude w« 

also iissumcl by the Kokoniaus, who, as already 
mentioned, having built forts on the lowercon.se ol 
H,e SVT-Daria. oppressed and ml.l«d the Kuglnzes 
subject to Russia. Alost of tho depredator .n- 
ciiwlons were undertaken bv tHie lV*g A - 
Mechet who ruled over all the Kokanian forts on 
the Lower Svt. Tlasie inmads were always a««n.- 

panied with wholesale robber,-; thus in 1850 they 

drove uwav twenty-si* thousand head of kitglirt 
cattle. and’Hiirly tho.isa..d on another .K«u..o... lu 
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the followin|j yenr, 135L Koknnmns hfiving 
drivtn off seventy‘five thousand head of cattle, the 
commander of Fort Amlak, Miijor Ehgtnami, pur- 
sue<l them imd took their fort, Kosii-Kurgivn, Ijy 
^torm; hut even tins severe lesson failed to jmt a 
stop to their depredatio^is. Before proceeding 
further, however, with the narrative, it is nts^essaiy 
to glance at the Tliissian pn[MM5ediiig3 on the Sea of 
And, 

The Tinvigiitiou of tlie Sea of And by Russieih 
vessels comnieniTes with the erection of the Kuimsk 
fortificatioiL Two two-mastcd vessels, one fi vessel 
of war, the " Nikolai," the other a inerchaiit ship, 
the llikhail/* were eonstnieted at Orenburg early 
in 1847. The finst was intended for snrir'eying 
purpases, the second for cstEiblishing fisherieji, with 
nhich object a public company, as already men¬ 
tioned, had been formed during the same year, 
both vessels hasmig been constructed in Russia, 
were taken to pieces, and transported in the spring 
overland to lluhnsk, where they were put together 
again and launched. The schooner "Nikolai" 
immediately put to sea, but owing to the lateness 
of the season she only cruised off the embouchure 
t>f the Syr, In the following spring the schooner 
again storal out to nea, ami surveyed the whole 
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Northcn, co»st line. In *0 mcnntmio anoU.cr 
war vessel, the “ Constantine,” larger than the hrs , 
was bmll at Orenburg. With this ves.sel Lietnc 

nant Butakov eommenecd. in the autumn of l!>4b, a 

thorough srwvev of the Sea of .\nJ, tvUieh oeeuiued 
fuU two veais ere it was satlsfaetorily completed. 

In 1850, General Obruchev proposed to construct 

a ateainer of forty-horse power, for the “ 

plying on the Syr-Oarb. The navigation of the 
Svr-Uaria ptoimsud to aflford material assistance m 
supplying the Baitusk fort witl, the necessary stores 
jiikI pn>vision?, from the Kohsuium ternlOT}% ftin 
was intended to supersede the costly, tedious, am 
uncertain modes thin in use for conveying goods 
to the fort across the sandy and waterless Meppe. 

The project rercived tlie approbation of tlid 
Oovemnient. and the Ministry of Marine w«e 
directed to prepare plans of the steamer. 1 e 
preliminary esiunses under tbisliead were defrayed 
out of the sum assigned in IfSS for the organisa- 
tioii of II scientilic expedition. In the previous 
year, I83T. the Asiatic eomniittee decided to 
despatch a seiciililic mission to the North-Ensteni 
sLorcs of the Sea of Aral, and up the SjT-Darb. 
The events that occurred in Central Asia in 1838 
iiiHile it imperatively necessary to ahandon tins 
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lircijcft ftir thu tijjii,\ A niUitiiiy forcu in 

the meantime to Khivn; aJid subsequetitl’yj with tlio 
fonslructmii of fhc Orciibui^, Umbik, and Ambk 
torts, tojKjgraphit'd surveys were made of the shores 
of the Sen of Anil, and a ttymplete cxamiimtion of 
these nulers, jis weD as of the lower course mid 
mouths of the Syr-Daria, set on foot, so that the 
scientific ohjecta of the (Xintempluted expedition of 
tS37 were tiitimately fully attauietl 

Captain Eutakov, of the Tmpenid Navy, was 
rammusioiicd to order the steamer destined for the 
Sea of Aral, and a screw steam liatgu of twelve 
horee-power, to act 0 * a tender to the steamer, was 
contracted fiijr at the ^fetida Iron Works in Sweden 
for tfie sum of 37,441 ivmblcs (£5,C20), 

No cmd hovinf^ been discovered along the Aral 
cmists, Gencnd Obruchev was n'C|iK‘stcd by thc- 
Miru’ster of W ar to take into eoiLsidcration i— 

1 , Would it not be useful to exiimiiie the itad 
layers on the Jiang) shlak iieninBula, or Ix'twwii the 
Caspian and the Sea of Aral P 

2, Should the coal prove of the it-ttaisite rpiality 
for fuelling sUamcm, would the tnms(>ort of it 
aerass the Ust-Urt, by Kirghizes and Turkmens 
lie attained with great olwtacles? 

3, As a (cntml (li jiAt on flu- Western shcjro of 
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tbt* »ca, mid urtimd convoys for thu protcctioii of 
tlic coal caravmw, woidd in all probiibility be 
required in ciurj^hig out tlic jilaUt in ’wlml 
maimer eoulcl these difficidlies be subsequently 
lessened ? 

d In cfisc no eniil be fniiiid in. tlie ininiedijitc 
vieiiiity of the Aral Sen, will it not be neceswuy to 
consider the possibility and etwt of tnmsport- 
inf? Don nntbmeile to the month of the Syr- 
Darin? 

Perovski, who was appointed niilitm Governor- 
General of Orenhurg in IS51p though folly 
recognizing the advantages to he gained by the 
introduction of steam on the Aral, vrus of ojunion 
that the transport of Don fmthnu’ite would be too 
costly, and that the only available fuel in thoese 
arcnmeoiis wiustcs was the sasaCd 
Tbe superiority of this plant as a siibstitiitc lor cool 
over every' otlier description of wood, was practi¬ 
cally provetl, and its abundance on the shores and 
islands of the Aral wjw investigated and oseertabied 
by Captain llntakov. 

In June, IS51, Perrivski instructed the comman¬ 
der of Fort AraLsk tn make the nect^my arrmigc- 
raents for fonvarding, during the navigation season 
of that year, as large a supply as jiossible of the 
saksnul to the Andsk bort. 
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Tht! ex|x»riment* however, did not succeed. In 
October of the miirtc jciir, Perovski rc]Htrted that 
the navif^atioii of the steamers on the Sea of Ami 
mid Syr-Diiriu could not be rendered sufficiently 
secure and reliable, imhij; to the use of tlie 
saksahl for fuel. frresf>ectivcof its limited supply, 
and difficulty of tollection, its comersion into 
faggots of wood presented two serious drawbacks. 
Fuistly, the hard and resinous properties of I Ids 
tree iiiuke it almost proof ugaiiist the lintchet or 
sttWj and secondly, its crooked and knotty logs are 
inconvenient for stowage, so that the progre.ss of 
the .steadier would nlw‘iiys be retarded by having to 
tow a vessel loaded wdth this fuel, occupying space 
disproportionate to its bulk, and uisufficicnt for 
any long passage, 

Anthmcitc ns fuel, therefore, not withstanding 
the grt'ot cost involved in its tonveyadce, prescntctl 
the sole relinlde means of establishing steam imvi- 
gntion on the Aral and the rivers that fall into 
it, on a ffeciirc footing. Reeds and saxahl mmd 
might be used os nuxiliiiiy' fuel It wns con¬ 
sequently decitled to transjmrt Don anthracite to 
the Orenhiirg line, for the consumptitm for the 
year 1352, oml the cckst of a pood of this mntcrial 
would be one rouble, twenty txipccks, or about £12 
|jer tom 
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In M«y» 1853, tkc stwameis tirdcrcd in Swodun 
were fnnvnrdcd in pieces to St« Petersburg, 
whence thev reju:hed SimiEini bv water in July, and 
were deHpatelicd with 4000 poods (65 tons) of tm- 
thriieite tn Orcnbin-g, where the convoy arrived in 
Augu«t^ In the beginning of November all the 
laiul tniiisjKirts arrived in safety at Port Aralsk, 
and the work of putting them together was iin- 
mediutelv corinnenced. On the 16th Jitarch, 1S53 h 
the steamer Perovski ” was launched on the Syr- 
Dnrin, find the steam barge, " Obruchev; * on the 
IGth April follow ing. The total cost of the 
steamers, including their coin eyniu^ to Fort Aralsk, 
and the salaries of thosei employed in their eroction, 
was 49.ii47 rotiblcs silver (£7,403.) 

By the 31st Slay the steiimers were completed, 
and ready to conunenco opemtions. The arma¬ 
ment of the^a\TOvskl" insisted of a nine-inch 
howitzer and carriage, on a revolving ])Iatfonu, at 
the bow, and two howitzers resembling carrouades, 
at the stern. The steam barge "Obruchev’' had 
provision made for monntiug a howitiser in case of 
need, at each end, fore and aft. 

During the same year the steamer “ Ferovski" 
took part in the Ak-xMechet expeilition, 400 milts 
from its moutlii. 
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Sttn'fy of the S^r-^Darift above the JtoI Forttfica- 
iton,—Immical bearift^ af the Kolf/nioffs .— 
Fijieftifton of Cvionel Blaramherg.-^Deinolitlon 
of (he Kokaman Fortlfcailone^—Expedition to 
AEMeckeL—Taking of Jk-Mechet .—// is re¬ 
named Fort Feroe«ki.‘ — F^roceedinps if the Koka- 
niane. 

1S5MS^4. 

It lins already been mentioned that General Pc- 
rovski resolved in 1852 to take decisive meiisnres for 
curbing the insolence of the Xokunians—a pre¬ 
text for which they themselves ivero not long in 
furnishing. 

In the month of April, 1852, a siuvey corps. 




i^ii&iating of eighty raeti, under the direction of 
ihe topographer. Ensign Golov,, was 8topi>cd before 
reaching the iort of Ak-Meehet, the eoinniuiidiuit 
of which flatly opposeil its further pitjgre^. The 
im>iM>sed junction uf the Orenburg and Siberian 
tinea having then been decided on^ iind ita feasibility 
from the Orenhiitg side by a movement up the 
Syr being evident, it was found indispensohle to 
continue the suney, should it even require armed 
force for its execution* 

Accordingly, in the summer of that year, a divi¬ 
sion was organized, consisting of one staff ofliccr, 
eleven superior officeiii, thirt>-one nmurommis^ 
sioned oflicers, and an oiiriadnik,’' a band of 
three mnsiciaiis, 3S7 soldiers of the line, and 
thirly-sLx irregular troojis, accompanied by two 
l)-ponndcra. The conmmiKl of this division was 
intrusted to Colonel Blaraiidicig, who received the 
following instructions 

1* To accomplish the survey thrtmgh the valley 
of the Syr-Dnria, from the Aral fortification to 
the Kokanian fortress. Ak-AIechet, upon the right 
bank of the Syr. 

2* In the event of an encounter with the Ko- 
kanians.or in case they should make any uncalled- 
for demands, to attack them immediately. 
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3. Witliout touching at niiy fort ifi cut ions lying 
nearer to Anilsk, to proceed direct towards Ak- 
llcchct, and there to net as circuriLstoncea iiiiglit 
require. If Ak-J[ectiet lies within the Hii^^siari 
limits, to enilcuvour to rase it; liiit under all eir- 
cumatniiees to notify to the Kokauians that the 
tort must not remain on its actual site* 

Taking witli him snffieieut provisions fo last 
a month and a half. Colonel JJIunmiherg, on the 
3rd of July, isaned from the Arahik fortification, 
nnrl was on tlie IStli already within one atage of 
Ak-Mechet (thus nwching twelve miles ii dav). 

Meanwhile, the Kokanians, probahlv fore¬ 
warned of the advance of the Kiissian division 
had destry>ved the dam ivhicii diverted the ciirxenf 
<jf the water of the SvT-Oaria into Lake Ber-kaxan, 
and deluged the low level ground in the vicinity 
of Ak-JIechct. Regairdlm of this ohstnelc, the 
division crossed in safety, though wdth cnjisidcr- 
able diffii'idty, live arms of the river. Tile guns, 
ammunition, and other stores, were taken over 
on cane mfts; wdiile the horses, camels, and the 
greater |>oftion of the men, swam, over without 
any resistance on the jiart of the cnemv. 

As sixui as this was accomplished, tw^o envoys 
from Ak-Mechet apiwurcil liefore the coininander 
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of the division, of whom one was a collector of- 
tribute from the Kirghizes, and the other a 
Bokhara merchiuit. both of whom requested to 
know the reason why tlie division had violatetl 
the Kokanian territor}’. 

Colonel Blorainl)erg. (*onsidering that the Ko- 
kanian tax-gatherers had no right to visit the 
country' on that side of the Syr-Daria, and dis- 
approving alike of the constitution and tone of 
this embassage, detained the tribute-collector with 
his followers, anil despatched the Bokhanan back 
again, directing him to inform the commandant of 
Ak-Mechet that’ the Russian division was march¬ 
ing along the Russian bank of the river, on which 
no Kokanian troops or fortifications coidd l)e 
|)crmilteil to remain. 

The passage of the troops over the five channels 
into which the Syr branches at this i^int, had Iwcn 
exceedingly tedious and exhausting, owing to the 
inundation and the dense and prickly bmshwocKl 
thrt>ugh which the men had to make their way 
along narrow deep footi»aths, as well as across the 
ploughed and muddy soil of the fields. Reaching 
the fortress at length on the 19th, Colonel Blaram- 
berg encamped under the waUs forming its Eastern 
front. The Cossacks not having brought any canoes 
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along with the division, mcm s«ittei-t?d theiiist‘lv€« 
along thi^ Syr, and «eiml two Kokmiimi iwits, imar 
the right l)ank,-—in wliich the engineers at on(^Q 
proceeded to reconnoitre the fort, 

I’he Ktfkoniaiis nhstainef] from sliowing theni- 
fiulv&H above the walls; but ere long, the Boklifi^ 
rian, Kfisaii-Beg, agnin ninde his n]>fK'amiu*e in tliff 
camp, wjth a letter from the eoinmaiidant of Ak- 
Jlcclict, Colonel Rlnmniherg woidd not take the 
letter, but aseertnined from Kas^ui-Heg, that it con¬ 
tained a request for a delay of four days, hut some 
Kirghixes who were in eamp alleged tlmt he soiiglit 
this Tuapite iu expectation of a strong reinforce- 
ment. 

Under these circnnu;tances, on immediate sur¬ 
render of the stronghold was not to be juiticijiated j 
whilst at the same time it was imjKissihle to con¬ 
tinue under tJie walls iti the midst of an inundated 
country, in the by no means improbuldo event of 
the elevation of the water. On the other haiiil, as 
the division was not siippli«i with ladders long 

enough to enable the men to scale the walls._the 

fortri^ss could not be taken by storm. 

Unwilling, however* to abandon the scheme with¬ 
out Inflieting on the Kokmiians the punishment 
which they Justly merited for their robberies. 
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Colonel Ulurnmljerg detenmncd, at least, to bum 
all that lay between tlie outer wall and the eltadol. 
In the nif^bt of the 19th, some grennde^i from n 
l3-pouncler were thrown into the fort. These 
were at once rcspoiuletl to on the jjart of the IC. 0 * 
kaninns from some a-iwiinder swivel f,nm3 phmtcd 
on the hastif>ns of the citudeh and by musketry fitmi 
under cover of the walls. At dawn on the 20th, 
the enemy's swivel guns had been dismounted, rmd 
the w ooden giitc of the outer fortifications battered 
ill. Colonel IUanunl>erg tbereupn formed his 
handful of men in two eolumu^, and led them to the 
breach. One of these eolmnns, with the aid of piek- 
iixes and hatchets, scrambled u]) the side of the 
moot, and climbed the w jdb whilst the nther burst 
into the fortress through the broken gateway- The 
outer works of the fort were carried by the Russians 
in less than ten mirivitcB. Elated with this huc- 
cess—the troops with cheers rushed beneath the 
very walls of the citadel But their height, which 
was more than four fathoms, presented an iusiir- 
mountable harrier, and no effect could he produced 
on them by shot, tv^ they presented a nias.s of imtem- 
pred clrtv, fi fathom and a half thick, in which the 
balls simply imbcdtlcd tlicmsclves. 

ft was now dia^med sufficient to have gained the 
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outer fortifiejitiotiis^ mitl u ret rent wus lireordiuHr 
aourulcd. The killed nnd wounded,—^omounting 
lu the first cose to fifteen, in the Hecund to - 
aeven—were carried by their conirailcs from under 
the wnlLs of the fort; mid a few vohmtecrs reniain- 
ing in the fortificatioiu set fire to nil thiit wna with¬ 
in them. The conflagration lusted throughout the 
"hole night] mid such of the Kokmiians ns de- 
scerided the wails of the citndel to rescue their pm- 
IH^rty were instantly put to death. 

On the ^Ut, the division commeueed its retro- 
gade niovenieut down the courec of the river* The 
troops were frequently forced to wade, waist-deep, 
through the water, so that the passage over the 
five branches of the Bisb-Anui, occupied tlie whole 
of the next twenty-four hours, during aJi which 
the troops were in the wafer, while the Iieat never 
fell below 86" Fahrenheit in the shade. During 
the netum march. Colonel Blamniberg dcmoJisheii 
three of the eneiny^s small forts: Kumysii^Kurgim. 
thiu-Kurgan, and K.osh-lvurgan. 

This enterprise, achieved by a suiaJJ division, nt a 
distance of 500 versts (331 miJea) i>cyond the most 
outlying Russian stronghoUb and 1530 versts (IfiOtJ 
miles) from the lino of settled frontier, is of coi^ 
sicierable importanee in a uiililajT and strategic 
point of view. 
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In ak weeks time, the division had tmversed 
Diore til (111 six him fired and lifty miles 
(10(10 versts), snecessfiilly encountering extremo 
diffii-ulties of groimd, and suBtaining the niffst 
relaxing heiit; witlioiit bofita or pontoons it lind 
sueeeeded in I'rossing three rivers mid several tor¬ 
rents, had demolished three of the enemy’s small 
forts, and destroyed the outer worts of Ak-Mcrlict 
citadel, their principal frontier stronghold. 

But besides this, the expedition dccitled a variety 
of spccnlations ivs to the measures indispensable for 
the destruction of the Kokanian fortifiratioii on 
the right hank of the Syr-Daria. It was elicited 
from intpiiries on the subject, that there was con¬ 
siderable meadow land above jVk-Mcchet up the 
course of the Syr, and that the hanks were fringed 
with a dense forest of timber, tit for building 
jjurptises IIS well as probably for the construction of 
vessels. 

The result was that it was rccognked that, with 
a view to the permanent establishment of the 
Russians on the Syr-Daria, for the protection of the 
Russian Kirghizcs against robbery' and the daily 
increasing exactions of the Kokauians, and finally 
for the main object of connecting the Orenburg and 
Siberian lines, it was nerc.ssary to oeenpy in force the 
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tract between tlait river and the Klim-UzInk atrenm, 
by which nieuiis navigation of the S}Tj>flna would 
ho made secure. The oorupntion of this tnict neces¬ 
sarily involved the destruction of the Koknnian forts 
along the right bank* and the safe navigation of oiir 
stonniers deinatidcd nls<i that no fortifications should 
i>e suffered anywhere, not even in the vicinity of 
the left hank- 

The Koknnians hnd at that time organized n 
distinct district, on the tract lying hetivecii the 
Knm-Uziak and Syr-Daria,—which was defended 
by small fortifications—of which the Govern incut 
was centred in Ak-Mcchet. W ithout hicUiding 
'fnrkmen and Tushkendians, the Kirghizes, who 
had always fi^iiented this district, were estimated 
at five tlionsand huts; and alwut three thousand 
hula of Kirghizes who regularly wintered there, 
after leaving the Russian territories, Tlicse Were 
all subjected to the heaviest exactions, not to spenk 
of Oriental robbery and spoliation. 

In the following year, it iivas determined 

to occupy Ak-Mecbct at any cost,—and aticordingly 
early in the spring the troops left the frtmtier in 
two divisions, each composed of infantry, eavnlry, 
and artillery, and companies of sappers and miners, 
taking with them twelve pieces of cannon. The 
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force numbered in nil two tho'i^uind one hundred 
and sixty-eight men inrhidiiig offic'ers, besides 
two thousand four liuiidrc^l and forty4wo 
horses, two tliousoud and thirty-eight camels^ and 
two thousand two hundreii and eighty oxen hr 
tnuisiMjrt of baggage and eominissariat. 

Tor crossing rivers the delaehments were pro¬ 
vided with three prtablc [Kmtoons fixed on baiTels, 
two fiat praams in piece, and three smidlerpontoona 
consisting of india-nibber bugs ; Ijesidcs which 
regular material a supply of timber was taken 
for forming bridges o\er the canals that would 
present theuiselvea on the route: 

Both columns having become united at Fort 
Karabutakb, they advanced echahft as far as 
Fort Aralsk. 

In order to prevent the thivaiis from attaekiug 
and [jlundering the Eussiau convoys of stores, 
Perovski intended to occupy , by way of precaution, 
the Khivan fort of Hodja-Xins; but not being 
alloweil to cross over to the left bank of the Syr, 
he confined himself to ordering the Sultan ndcre 
roaming at the M estem and middle |>ortion of the 
line of frontier, to retire with their foliowi?rs into 
the Steppe, and to sweep with their horsemen the 
whole extent of country between the pn>posed 
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mute of tlic Kussinii convoy, and the countiy to 
the South ns fur ns the Tst-Urt, 

To preserve nt the same time the herbage for 
the cnvftlry' nmJ iviiggon-horseSp strict onlers wore 
given tliat the Kirgliijie# s^liouhl not ranip ^lining 
Slimmer iilong the leading from the frontier 
lino to AraLsk. 

So puiictiinlly were these injunctions earned oiit> 
that according to I’crovskra slate men t, the expedi¬ 
tionary columns marched us througli a wilderness, 
Not a single Kirgliix tent was to lie seen even, in 
tlic most secluded valley, nor were horses or sheep 
any whert^ visilde. Herds of wild Saigaks” alone 
enlivened the desert waste, which, commencing even 
at the Ilek, presented nothing hut saline marshes, 
sands and oozy mud, overgrown with wormwood. 

I he weather was at first mild, but the beats soon 
set in, the tliermomcter rising by the end of Mav 
above iahren: One hundred and nine men 
belonging to the detachment that first reached 
Andsk, showed sjTiiptoras of scorbutic disease. 
From Fort Aralsk to the Syr Daria lay the most 
distressing t>ortion of the route, w'hj<’li crosses the 
Kara-K uni sands. The heat here in ven'oppressive, 
the herbage scant, and the water, procured from 
small pits, is both of bad quality and insufHcicjit in 
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quuntity. The corps*, however, arrived safely at 
Fort Aralsk in the middle of June, nml instructions 
were issued that it was to remain there until nil 
the jinrts of the expedition were finally organized. 

All the preparations having been at last eom- 
pleted* the eX|jeditionniy force marched out of 
AraLsk, consisting in all of 7utJ file of infantry,, 
400 Cossacks and Bashkir eavahy', hesitles an 
escort of lot] Dissaek#!, and 200 Cos^sacksto guard 
the train, 10 pieces of field artiller)', varying from 
three to twenty pounders, three - mortars, 1140 
camels, and no fewer thim 777 waggons, besides 
' 0 x 4 rains and baggage horses. 

The steamer " Perovski ” likeirlsc took part in 
the expedition; a company of infantiy having been 
placed on board of her at Aralsk. After trmisportmg 
this additional force, together with Botne heavy 
stores to Kosh-Kurgan, its iustnictions were to 
proceed up stream as far as Ak-JIcchct. 

On tbe 23rd June the force readied the right 
bank of the Kara-Uziuk. llic first stage, from 
Kazaly to Baskara settlement* n distance of about 
17 miles, was performed through excellent meadow 
land, high rc'cds and even cultivated fields; the 
remaining portion of the distance to Kara-L ziak, 
notwithstanding the chisi* proximitv of u great 
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nvtjTj t'xJemled a saJine iifigjlliif^i^niis soil, 

IjiiTj^ m a I me t depressed beiuw the usiinJ level of 
the Htepjie. the biirrenncss of Avhieh even exceeds 
the Kiim-Kurn s.aiids. Good tlioijg;ji smnJl putehes 
of nieadow^tDTid occurred at a dietanee of not less 
thiin 13 or hi aides from each other^and these^tlio 
only spots suitable for agnciiltumJ pursuits, were 
used for ciKimipmciit at night. In the absenec of 
these ^l^lse3^ ivhich were produced by heavy spring 
mins, it would have been inipossihle even for a 
small force to have marched dong tlie hanks of 
the river. Li these |>firts even the Kirghizes 
and their camels can only exist dtiring the u inter 
ill the reeds. The only human tnues to lie met 
with here are solitaiy graves, or lai^ cemeteries of 
ancient and modem origin. In the absence of 
more licfinito piiysical fentiireij, liy which to dis- 
tinguLih them, these cemeteries give the names to 
the ifiirmunding settlements. 

XCotwithstanding the ateriiity of the country 
lying along the Syr^Daria, the ex|jcditionary force 
reacheti Kara-Uziiik satisfactorily. The sultry heat, 
tempered aa it w,ia in the day-time by cool breezes, 
could 1«) sustained by both men and heists without 
aii> sufferings fortunately, also, during the last week 
f>r the nmreh, there was a fall of rain, and the 
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atuiospliijrc was cleared on thtea occasions Ijj 
tliundcr storms. There were tliroiighont the 
entire march only seven men siiflerlng from sick- 
ness III the three battalions^ while not a single horse 
or a\mel was lost. 

Leaving Karii*lJ 2 iiik on the iGth Julies the 
troops were met by a swarm of locnats, which 
continued Hying over their heads for a whole day. 
In some places they were obhged to march over a 
thick layer of these insects. All the grass ami 
reeds were consumed by these |xjsls along the whole 
route, and at night, no herbage could he imKiircd 
for the hor^a, which were on this occasion fed on 
dry provender. Happily, the tract of country 
despoiled by the locusts was soon left behind by the 
lmo[ys, and on the next day grass was again 

procured* 

The force still more fortunately escaped another 
serious dimger of by no manis unfrequent occur¬ 
rence in the Steppe. 

Two nights in sncce&sion a lurid reflection wtis scon 
in the skies, and a black pillar of smoke in the day 
time, which told of burning rceiis and brushwood 
ahead* -Viid so it proved i between Bergmida 
settlement uiid Tura-Taii tomb, scoiched tracts of 
lamb with a strong smell of biiniing reeds in the 
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air, were posted. Hiid thi- llrt miuh Iicadxvny 
from this pointy the Bafety of the troojw would lauve 
I>een serious]v jeopujcIiKed. LuckiJv, limvy showers 
of min fulling for two davs hud cxtmguislied the 
smouldering Steppe* 

Gaul flics fljid mosquitoes, likewise sorelj tried 
the putienee both of men and miiniuLs; the water 
also ill the last stages wus hml, so that wells 
had to be excavated at sevend places. Within 
three stages of ,\l[-ilechet the corfjs had to encoun¬ 
ter gmit fatigue in nuirching along the narniw 
track of the road, which is thickly oN crgnuni w'ith 
prichly shrubs and intersected at freriuent intonals 
by canals, some of which arc tleep and have stitjuig 
currents. Evci^- step of the road had to be cleared 
of prickly cilistacles, and frt^tjucrit stoppages were 
nccesmiy for filling in the carnds and leveling their 
raised bunks, Tlic progress of the corps was only 
nt the average rate of two versts an hour and even less. 
At length, on the xbul of July, Perovski arrived 
before Ak-Mechet with a light detachment, and en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Syr, w ithin 600 fathoms 
of the widls of the fortress* 

Meanwhile the Kokiiiiiaiis had lost no time in 
taking advantage of the misuccessfnl attempt of the 
Uussiana against Ak-Meehet duniig the jirevioiis 
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vear. In anticipation of aneiv Riissimi espc^^i'™- 
tlicy had made great improvements in the forti- 
ficiitinns of their stronghold. The extenor rampart, 
vhich wonld have facilitated approaches to the 
citadel, \vas now demolished, and the buildings 
inside pulled domu ^Tveo ditdies, which had 
encircled the citadel were joined into oiie^ tme ami 
a half fathom hroad and ten feet flcep. The con- 
fignration of the citadel had likewlae lieen changed. 
The interior angles were destroyed ^ the walls 
thickened, and the whole place had been made to 
assume a more regular shape- The citadel con¬ 
sisted of a fiuadmngularetnictvue, vnih eight towers 
situated at the angles and at the centre of the 
faces. The height of the walls was four fathonia. 
The summit of the walls was protected at the faces 
by crenelated battlements five feet m thickness, 
aiid by a brcastwrwk on the towers. The embni- 
surea in this breastwork, as also those in the walls, 
being fonned of cemented lumps of clay, were 
easily concealctl. llie citadel lieing likewise con¬ 
structed of the swiie materials, could lie easily 
repaired when damaged The only gates of the 
citadel, which were on the southern face, were 
defended by a lofty crenelated wall on their exte¬ 
rior front. 
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In the interior of the citncleJ, mud huts, ns tlic 
Bind, iverc erected in regiJar order and 
formed narrow lanes. According to infomintion 
which the Kiis5jan!» received* the garrison consisted 
at that time of 300 men, of whom 100 had horses, 
ami was provided with provisiojia and provender 
Calculated to la‘5t a month. The citadel was arnjcd 
with three guns, two of which threw* one and a half 
inch shells. It was ascertained that shot, shell, and 
gimpwder had been sent to the fortress from 
Tashkend on sixty camels. Tlie garrison had abo 
pnejiiired pieces of clay and huge blocks of wood 
on the w alls, to hnrl down at the assiiihnita, on 
their reaching the breach. 

On receipt of the foregoing information, mid after 
a pemna] inspection of the place, Perovski arrived at 
the conclusion tluit the number and calibre of the 
guns of hb force, and abo the supply of shot and 
shell at hb ilisjiosah were iiisufliccnt for making a 
breach in the cby walls of four fat h orns thickness, 
ilo idso iwnsidcred it mexpedieut to order an assault 
of the widb* six fathoms high, with fascines and 
ladders alone, without first making a breach. 
Perovski resolved theixTore not to huny on the 
approaches* and de^-idctl, m case tlic horizontd fire 
fjiilcd to make the garrison surreiulcr, that the 
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niisault wiLs not to be attempted until tbe mine 
under the tower Imd been sprung. 

Messengers were despatched, inmiedintely on the 
arrival of Perovski, summoning the eominaiider of 
the fort to surrender. The Kokanians, liowever, 
allowed the bearers of the flag of truce to approach 
close within gun-shot, and then opened on them » 
fire of muskctrj'j succeeded by discharges from 
their guns. From this day a reg^ihu* firo was 
maititaincd from the fort. As siege operations 
could only l>e undertaken on the amval of the 
remain'mg portion of the troops. [Kjnding their arrival 
the necessary preliminary works were at once com¬ 
menced. A recoil noissance was made of the 
neighbourhood of Ak-Mccliel, and a sun'cy taken 
of the whole of Ak-Mctdiet island, A party of Cos- 
.sacka was sent to ocrcupy the opposite bank of the 
river, facing the fort, to observe the enemy's move- 
nients, the breadth of the river was nie^isurcd, and 
found to be from 30S to 318 fathoms opposite the 
fort, eouimunication with the left bank was 
established by a fony. and lastly fascines were 
l>eing prepared. On the 4th July the steamer 
" Perovski,” commanded by Captain Butakov, 
arrived and cast anchor two vorsts lx:low the fort. 

On the 5th Jidy, the first battery was ei'citcd ot 
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250 fnthonis froiu the fortreits, nm\ on the 0th, 07 i 
tvhieh dnv n concentndion nf the whole Russkn 
force took place, uTiotlicr battery* wna constructecl 
on the left bank. 

By the Sth all the five Riii^^hin batteries had opened 
fire on the fort. Hv the yth part of the batteries 
had been advanced to 150 fathoms of the walls. 
Tlio approaches were commenced on the 10th. On 
the 13th, a KirgliLi, seiml at Kosli-Kurgun os a 
Kokmiiaii spv^ was sent to the fort with a summons 
for the garrisori to siiireader. He was at the same 
time the iKMirerof the following letter to the Koka- 
iiian Commandant t —■ 

the Governor ^Oeneml of Orenbttrff (o the 
Commander of the For/resn of jFJUchcL 

% order of my Sovereign, the ^Impcror of jiQ 
the Riissuis, I have come to lake Ak-Mcchet, eri'cted 
hy the Kokaniims on Rm«sinn territory' for the pnr- 

fjose of oppressing the JCiighkcs, subjects of Ifis 
Imperial Majesty. 

" Ak-Mechet is already taken, nJt hough you iia* 
inside It, and you cannot fail to perceive that with¬ 
out Iwmg any of rny men, I am in a pxsition to 
destitiy even' one of yon. 
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Tkc Russiiins have come hither not for a da}% 
nor yet for ii year, but for ever* T\wy will not 
retire. 

*'lf yon wish to live, mk for mercy; should you 
prefer to die in Ak-Mcchot, yon ran do so; I an\ 
not pressed for time, and do not iiiletui to huny* you. 

1 here repeat that 1 do not come to offer yon corn- 
hat, hut to thrush you until you open your gates. 

" All this 1 would have told you on the first day 
of my arrivsd, when I apph>aehed the walls of your 
hmress nminucd, hud you not traitorously ojamwl 
iirc oil me, wliich is not cnstoniary nniong hoimur- 
able soldiers/* 

.4n answer to this smumons was to be returned 
before evening. Tlie messenger was admittetl 
into the fortress; in the meautime the firing was 
discontinued on both sides until ovciung, a hen 
the niesst'Tigcr returned with a reply from the 
Commimdaut. This was to tlie effect thot the 
exl.stmg Kokimion Government declined to l)e 
answerable for the acts of oppression committed in 
the coimtTV' by the Kiptchiik.-?; that the llnssian 
detiwlimcnt hiul approached the fortress without 
having declared war, and that it wns owing to this 
that the KokiiiiUms fired at the Russian truce- 
hearers; that the eomniamltT was willing to 
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cvucnntc tlic fortnss on condition timt the Rii«smii 5 
allowed him fifteen days fo, the piitposc. and retired 
from under die nails. 'IV garrison woidd other- 
mse re.slst so long as the gtn, barrels remained in 
their stochs. or their snord-Wadesnnd spear-haudics 
tmbroken, and the supplv of Kisiak* iinediaiisted. 

In consciiiience of this message, the Immbatd- 

ment ivas reiicived on Vth sides on the folloning 

day. and the Russians continned to threw up siege 

works. From the commencement of the attack 

nnd tlireughimt its dumtioii. the besieged ore 

pased astern resistance to tlie Riissiiins in their 

0 ort.s to take the place, and ven- espoditioMsIv re- 

paircl all damages. By the Mth (2nth) Jnlv the 

appriaichM were hrenght to within two fathoms of 

the ditch. The slow advance of the siege works 

caused great dfecontent among thcH.tssian soldicm 

and Cossacks. On reaching Ak-AIeehet they were 

confiVnt that the fortress would be taken a day „r 

two after llioir appearance before its walls. Remird- 

ess ofthc breadth and dej.lh of the moat, and the 

bctght ,m,I steepness of the walls, they impatiently 

to fof storming the place in preference 

to tbc todnun of siego opemtioijs, 

tuai,. Irf d., ^ 
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nic Kirgliizes, who stood in nwe of llte 
Kokmiimis. lUid hiid been uiii>ovtirUhcd by them, 
were at first afraid that tlio Rnssmiis would adire 
fmiii before Ak-iAIccbet. Thtir iqjpnclieiisioiis on 
this account were &□ strong that they at first 
obstinately refused to sell their cattle to the Rus¬ 
sian soldiery, fearing the vengeance of the Koka* 
ninns. Seeing, however, that the besiegers were 
making prc])aratioii3 for passing the winter in the 
{listriet. their apprehensions were pacificth aiul 
about 150 of them volunteereil their assistance in 
erecting temporary quarters and niagazines. 

The siege w orks contiuned to advance j the in- 
fantiy soldiers, Cossacks, and bashklrs were all em¬ 
ployed in digging trenches. If tiie latter cxmld 
only have been kept silent during the night work, 
they would have l>ecn more sciwiccable ihim the 
other trw>ps. Rut they were distingnishEd by a 
childish simplicity, and unneces.sarily exposed them- 
selves to danger. Nearly all those bashkirs who had 
been wounded, were themselves to blame. Some 
were either tired of proceeding under cover qf the 
trenches, and would bohlly expose themselves to 
the fire of the Kokanians* or some would stealthily 
repair to the melon fields uuilcr the walls, to 
sliike their thirst with the water-melons and other 
fmit.s that grew' in idmndanre there. 
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The infnntn* soldiers, Cossoeks^ anil b]n;hkirs 
displayed great daring. One of the former, eallcd 
Grcgnrief, on one oeciisiori Jipied some bags filled 
with earth, whieh had pmbably falleu down from the 
breastwork eraet«i by the Kokrmiaiis on the top 
of fbe tow^er. lie nidlicd out in tbe uiidtlle of the 
day, and moujitiug tbe breach^ sei^sed the bags, and 
sliook the eurtli out of them, fifler wdiieh he quietly 
retimjeil to bis post, under a straggling fire of the 
besieged. On being reprimaiuled for bis teineritv, 
bo urged in eieiise, that hin luteti was in a dihipb 
tiated condition, iunl that be required tbe bag^ for 
funusbing hiiusidf with a fresh stock. 

The Kirghizes, in the ineaJitime, seeing that 
nearly three weeks had already ehipseii sinc-e 
the Russian troops first appenrcd before Ak- 
Mci'het, and that the fortress still lield out, 
began to entertain fears that it would never fall 
into the haiuls of tbe Rttssuins, A ruinmtr bad fur¬ 
thermore reaidied the Kirghizes that a strong force 
was on its way from Tashkend to relieve Ak- 
Alecliet, and the garnwm evidently exjicetefl speedy 
succour from that quarter, Perofski deteruiined, 
tlicrefoTO, to reconnoitre the couiJtty' towards Tash- 
kend, as far as Fort DJulck. , This oijcration w'as 
enlntslcd to Major-General Padurof, who, taking 
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fifty Bashkirs mid a light field-piet^% Timrfhcd out 
on tlic 21st Jiily (2tid August), aud RMudied Fort 
Djulek — tlistaiit \ 00 miles from Ak->let^h«t— on 
the evcnitig of the 23rcl. When ivitliiii a few 
miles of the fort, he asccrtfliued from some Kir- 
ghixes that the sixty Knkiiruans who hn<l oetmpied 
it, hearing of the advajicc of the Riissimi detneh- 
memt, had hastily abandoned it, and tied In the di- 
* TixXhn of Turkestati, leaving their arms Uhmd. 
Geiieml Padvinif Inimediutcly took possession of 
tile flirt, mid rcrmiliied m it tudd the 2;)lh JuH. 
I>iiring that time he blew down the walls, ami sn t 
fire to I lie buildings inside. By the 2 7 th duly 
(8th August) he retumed to the Kiissiuii camp, 
hnnging with him twenty guns, falixniets, powder, 
and lead, seized in the fort. These trophies dis- 
lielledthe fears of tlic Kirghizrs coneeriimg the ad¬ 
vance of a relieving force from Tashkciid. 

The siege works meanw hile approaehetl comple¬ 
tion ; the fosse of the fortress had already lieen 
pivssed by a coverctl sop, imd the minc-gaUcry 
finished. It only now remained to load the two 
Lhamlicm, which was done during the night of the 
27di duly (Slh August). The tnn>ps at the saine 
time reniived full mstnictions for action, 'fhe 
anangemimts for storming were as follows 
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At tt«jj o (HI file morning of the 37th 
AngiLst. two eongreve rockets wemtolje diselmrgetj 
lit tlio walls. At t^even. a gnn wus to l« fired from 
one liatten, and a stvond shut mode at one o elfX’k 
on th« morning of tJje 38th Jnly (tlth Aiignat) 
frmn Jiiiother battm. At mhlinght, and iit two 
nViock. false alarms were to Ihj sounded hi the 
trenehes, in order to lead the garrison to suppose 
that the infaritiy* la?aieging the fortress was still tm 
the «une ground. Tlie shots from the batteries, 
rockets, mid two ahimis. were intended to fiitignc 
the Kokanians. and l«id them to snpjms<^ that the 
assault would not Iks inaite that night. It wtis, 
therefore, to l>e expected tliat towanls dawn all 
would be asleep in the fortress. 

After tile fiist nlnmi at mldniglif. Die tmejis 
were to contiiicace Usiiiiig in parties from tlie 
tmnehes. ,m.t their frmd.ial witlidrawal n-,« to eon- 
tmuo iititiJ thesceoiid alarm. Ik'fore dawn, at three 
in the ntomitig, on the diseharge of three r<K-kets, 
the rcniainmg soldiers were to abandon tlie rrarks, 
and a companv would occupy the covered trenches. 
All the other men would then he stationed 31)0 
fathonts from the jmint wlicre the mine uonid ex¬ 
plode. After tills, nt liidf.jia.st tbiec, when three 
na-kets would be dWhnrgc.l in nipid sueees.si„n, 
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tho mine would Iw sprung, imd the storm would 
imineiliiitely eoiniucnec, 

AW these iimini^nieiits wert^ jiimctuiilly curried 
out. At three oVdixk* m the grey light of dawn, 
the enrth shcKik, imd u black muss of ciirth was 
hurled into the air, falling down in two <‘onfuscd 
mounds on tlic gniund. Denso clouds of dust 
enveloped the fortress, and [liorcing shrieks arose 
from behind the walls. I'he mine was sprung 
most 8iR'cc«>sfn]ly; the part blown tip presented 
an otR’iiing more than ten fathoms hrtMid, and for' 
timately the dam for the covered sap acrtiss the 
ditch, in front of the mine gollcrj', had Ihjcu left 
uninjured. 

The breach thus made, even before it hn<l time 
to become clearly defined through the thiek clouds 
of dust, was kept clear by discharges of gni|>c 
from the batteries opposite it. ihc giirrisDi) 
at this criticnl moment showed great presence of 
mind and intrepidity. Five minutes had hiirdly 
tdapsed after the explosion, and the shrieks and 
cries of the women and chihlrcn had liut yet 
subsided, when the Kokanians wen* already at 
the breach, ami though ex[>ijscd to a severe fire of 
grape, ^Kuin'd heavy tUsidmrgcs of musketn' ut 
the batteries and Russian storming columns. 
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Aeconliiig to previotis arnuigeiiH.-iils, the stonniiig 
piirty was led by the Ist camiMitiv of the -Ith 
l-ntlaHoi, of the line. I.«d«l by „ p„rtv of 
sharpshooter, the whole force being eoiiuiiamloi 
by Lieutenant Enleli. 'INrire the Riissians l■usllcc^ 
to the assault, hut were rigorously rrpidsed each 
time, and driven into the ditch ; it »•,« only after 
tile tliird attempt tJiat the Kokanhms iveio forced 
to retreat, and the Rnsaians, reinforced bv another 
■•ompany, ocenpied nil the walla and opened fire 
from the guns on the garrison inside. The a.ssiiiilt 
lu.sted altogether twenty minute*, and by half- 
piust 4 s.n. of the Sth of August,: the f««re.,s 
T' Jis in fl,e liniicls of the Riisksinns. 


Jill? of tlio KokHtiiaiw at the brcneli, 

at all point.,, wn.s moat clcapcnito. Notwith! 
landing that AInl,a,„e<|.V„,l, the commandant, 
» in had upheld the .spirit of the garrison, was 
killed at the .mnniencement of the storm, nil 

showed the same determined 
spint. nod were killed to a man. 'Avo Imnda-d 

Olid thirty bodies wcif eotmted in the ditch and 
uisi c the fort, which proves that the straggle, 
though short, was e.tcecdingly severe. 

The Russian 1 ,b.s consisted of thirteen soldiers 
killisl. twelve mortaUy. seventeen .severely, and 
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twciily-three slightly wounded, and eight oHiccre 
worn I tied. Tlio trophies of the vietcOT were tivo 
buiichuks, or horse-tail standards, two spear flags, 
two brass guns, sevenJ faleoiiets, sixty-six pieces 
of artillery, mostly dismantled and slmttercd, 
one hundred and filly sabres, and tivo suits of 
chain-nnnour- In addition to these, there were 
captured 1000 eannon-balls, a considerable 
tpiaiitity of powder and lead, and one hundred and 
twenty horses- 

'I’lie capture of Ak-Mcchet must have produced 
u strong impression on the Kokaniaus, as in it they 
possessed a veiy iui[Jortant position in iuilitary 
and (xjmmcrcial resjjctls. This fortress was 
considered the strongest bulwark of Kokanian 
dotninion on the Jjower h'yr, and by seweral 
supposed to Ik) iuipregnablc, it having withstood 
several sieges. Tlijs belief in its strength exphuus 
to some extent the ilespcrate efforts made in its 
ilefeneo, and its fate wuis a severe blow' to the 
Kokaniaus, who, in all jirobuhility will yet make 
several attempts to regain it. 

Pciovski iutended at first to leave Ak-Mechet 
(named Fort Perovski hy the llusshms after its 
eiipture) in the same condition, only proposing to 
^[Mnr the damages it had sustained by the 
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ciploaion nnd ciinnoiiade, utirl ^c^ slrengtheii its 
]a(cra] defcnrcw. 


O/i the m«n*h of tho expeditioDury corj )9 to 
Ak-Mcelict, ttvo forta were erected on the Svr- 
T>4iria, iiceordijjj^ to pJaiis drawn iij) hy Pcrov»ki; 
one at* tlic source of the KuKala, tlic other at 
Kfirzaakchi scttlerneut. After the takiiip of Ak- 
Mechet, the smnll Kokanian fort of Kiunvsh- 
Kurpm, on the right hank of tlie Kiivun-Dana 
occupred hy the Russians. During thj 
siege of Ak^Meehct this sniall fort liad hecn 
aljondoned hy the Kokaniaiis, wlio on taking to 
flight, were attacked and lieaten bv the Kirghiijcs, 
who brought to Perovski the falconets and sevemi 
pieces of ordnance found by them in the fort. 

The fort founded on the hea(i waters of the 
Kaaala was ortlered to he named Fort Xo* !,• 
that at Kartnnkchi Fort Xo. 2, and JjistJy Fort 
Knmysh-Kurgan, Fort Xo. 3* f 


]\reanw'liile the Kokjmians could not look with 
indifterenre on the cstahlishmcnt of the KussiaJis 
on the right bank of the S_iT-Daria, and determined 
at all hazards to recapture Ak-Mecliet. 

On the 21st August (2nd September) rch'able in- 


■ Tht Aral Fort itm rcmnTfij Hthef b 1855, 
f AtifliickiimJ in 1855. 
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formation waw hronglit bj- spies to Fort Perovslti^ 
tliut a ennsulcnible forec of Kok^mians liml mnrtihcd 
out from Tiishkenil, heiulod by the ruler of that 
town, Snbilan-Hodja j that ho had parsed by I’ur- 
kcstari, and now* occupied tlie mined Fort Djulek* 
lutelUgenee was shortly after received of the 
eueiiiy having adviusced on Fort Peroveki. A fle- 
tachmeiit of 275 men with three field-pieces, was 
thcrcujmu sent to recoiluoitre and attack the Koku* 
Ilians who were ^losted at theold Ber-KaKnnsk ford, 
twenty-eight versts (eighteen miles) troni the fort, 
at Kum-Sviat settlement. The dctachiiumt had 
ouly Just time to form line of battle, when It ^vits 
attacked by clouds of Kokniiiau horsciuen, wlio 
dashed forward with loud cries. The tirst charge 
W'aa repuLsed by discliurges of grajie and iimsketry, 
bnt the Kokaiiians coiitumed to repeat their attacks 
from eleven in the nuirning until it grew dnsk* 
Hecoming at last fatigued, and having lost a con* 
siderablc nimilxir in killed and wounded, they 
kindled fires around the Russian iiosition, and 
apparently resolved to encamp there tor the 
night. 

Surroniiiled by the enemy, and having already 
hail five men killed ami twenty-one wounded. 
Borodin, tbe officer in charge of the Russian de- 
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tflchmcnt, iltspatclied to the fort for 

' niiurorct'iiuMits, two Cossacks and three Kifghisit^, 
who swiitii down the river nt night, being the 
Iwirera of the detnniid.s for aucojoir. j-Vii iidditioniil 
force, eoiisisting of 200 foot soldiers niid CWacks, 
with one gun. iiemrdiiiglv reached the lietncliuient 
by mid-ihiy of the 25th Aiigiint (5th .September). 
Tiieir assistance, however, ;vils not reqiiiriMl. 
Alreaily Mire dawn the Riiasitui outyieists heard a 
movement among tlie Kokaiiiana, and at daybreak 
it was discovered that tliey were already in motion 
and retreating rapidly out of sight. The Cossacks 
sent in pursuit coiilil not overtake them. The loss 
of tiie Kokaiiions in this affair amounteil to 
192 met! killed, whose Mies were found ou the 
field ; the woumled were carried off. according to 
Rome Kii^hijses. on ninety-six camels, while the 
whole nium^rical strength of the enemy had not 
exeeeticd 7000 men. 

Information was sofin after brotight by traders 
returning frein Kokan, and by Kutilizes, that large 
supplies of provisions, fxiwder, and lead were being 
brought to Turkestan. It was, moreover, reyrntted 
that the Khatt of khokan intended to repair to 
Turkestan in person, and to march against Fort 
Perovski as soon as the Svr-Uaria was fiwen. 
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Tlie.<ie nnitonrs ilul not, however^ Iw^ooinc confinne<l 
until tlie linil of Xwpmlwr* On thi? 3Gth of that 
month (O. S*) nntl more fjnrtTcnlarly on tin* 5th 
Doct^iiibur^ Lioutonniit-Colom^! 0|]fan‘f, commanding 
the left flank of the Syr-Darin line, asix!rtained tlmt 
the Khan of Kokim liad ordered ii hiTge force to 
oBscmblit at TaAtikeinl, under the eommaiul of 
Vakun-lJeg, mminaruler^in-ehicr of the Khan, uitli 
the object of attacking the Russians* 'Hiis force 
nnuvhed to Turkestan on the :?4th Kovcinhcr, 
luovetl Ui Y'nnv-Kuigan on the 2nd Decfnilwr, anil 
reached Djnlek diu-ing the night of the 4th. Frrim 
Yuny-Kurgnn, the Kokaniaiis ^ent addresses to the 
Begs of tlie Kiptetinfc Kirghiy. tribe encamped near 
the Russians. TIu; Knknnians in these addresses en* 
ileavonreii to eoncilinte the Kirghisies, declaring that 
they should not suffer anv harm, and that the 
armed force was dirwted against the Rn-«sians, ^vho 
were to be driven not only from Fort Pemvski, but 
also out of all the other forts of the Stepjie* 

The position of the Syr-Daria line at this 
[Miriod was far from Iji-ing secure, as it was im¬ 
possible to send reinforecmeiits to Fort Perovski 
during the winter jseason. A winter exjx'dition 
could not be undertaken without sjKTial jireparu’ 
tions. The garrison of the fort^ however, was 
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rcliitively sufficiently strong; it ronaisted of 031 
irifantiy* soldierfi, 2S7 cavalr}', ninety-five nrtilleiy- 
Tiieri, oiul forty-two snitoni, niaking a total of 
1055 corabfltjuiU* with fourteen gnn!4 and five 
iiiortnn^. fort was also aiipplietl witli forage 

and other provisions for a \ ear uiifl a half. Under 
sMeh circumstances, and considering the repulse 
siistainwl by the Kokanians, when they had 
lulvuiicefl in superior miinbera in the nionth of 
August preceding, success could safely lie counted 
on, shoidd they venture on another attack. 

nie cfindition of Forts No. 2 and 3, situated at 
200 anil 00 versts resjjcctively from Fort Perovski, 
was much more embarrassing. Owing to their 
isolation, assistance couM not be sent to them 
from the latter place* The defences of Fort No. 3 
were very weak, and had only been hurriedly 
repaireii after the Kokanians had abandoned it; 
while Fort No* 2 wiis zmthing more than a field¬ 
work, and dill not afford the gnrriflon sufficient 
shelter from snow-drifts. Although the garrisons 
of these forts were strong enough in proportion to 
the size of the works, they were yet nnmcricidly 
Weak. In Fort No. 2, in December, there were 
fifty-five foot soldiers, fiftj-four cavaliy, seven 
artilleiynicn, makitig in idl 116 men and one giin. 
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I'Virt No. S wjis niiuined hy fifty-five foot aoldiers, 
twciity-sbc cnvatiy', iiiiJ seven artillerymen^ in all 
eiffhty-eijthl lucii md one gim. Those would not 
liiivt !iGeTi able to resist ii riunieruiis enemy* As 
to Fort Ferovski, that general, foreseeing the 
^xjssibdity of an iittiK-k in the u'inter* niiide jiminge* 
rnciiU hi the iintiiinii for strenglliening the gurri- 
sun with 100 OoHSiw'ks of the Ural from I’ort 
Andsk. 

Such was the <‘t>iiditioii of the Russian fiirtifiLii- 
tious on the Syr-Durin line* when, i>ii the 14tli of 
l)ecenil>er*the Ktikaifmnfi—iiuinbering from l3i*000 
to IJ!*000 men, with a small park of seventeen 
hmss glims, upjmared licforo Fort rerovski. lliiving 
formed u camp on the left hank of the Syr* two 
and a half versts from the fort, they made attempts 
during the 14tb, lath, ICth, and ITtli, to sur- 
ronnii the fort on all sides, but ivere ulwiiys coni- 
pt'Ued to retire in disiirdcr* The fire of the 
Kokanian artillery' did not produce any ilamage 
to the fort, while that of the Russians did great 
e^iecntion* Lientejiimt-Colouel Ogaref, conscious 
of the disadvantage of lading besieged fur a long 
period of time, resolved try the effect of a 
anddeii sortie on the enemy, notwithstuiiding the 
great disparity hi numhers. At dawn on the 
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I Stii, hi,‘ out a clftiicliinent t>f 550 men, with 
four fielil-iMcces iitui two nx'lcet batteries, uniitT 
coruriiiiiic] of ^tujor Shkiipn, who, under iNijver of 
the (ag, approtuhetl ivitlitii 400 fatlimiis of the 
t'liemj^s ram[j, nnd openoil n running fire of nrtiU 
leiy, Iliie Kokmiiaiis repliutl hi the smile nianuer 
ut first, IIlid then nmde seveml iittaeks in tkmt and 
un the tlank^. but all these were repulsed hy db- 
elmpges of fjrape anil miLsketry. The enemy ui 
lust siifTomided the Russian detuelirnent on all 
sides* and pressed hard in the rear mid on tlie 
Hanks. The situation of the Russians was he- 
roinin^ rather cntk'tt]* Hut Major Slikupa gave a 
tnrtuiuite tiini to the affair^ Pert^iviiig that tile 
nnnilx^rs of the Kokauiiins iittuehed to the guns 
and in the <-nnip had eonsidernbly diminished, he 
rushed forward with the greater part of Ids force, 
routed the Kokimiaii shiirpsliouters, and vigorously 
attacked the Kokaidim artLIJcn\ 'flie artillervmeii 
tied in disorder* leaving the guns and baggage in 
the hands of the Rnsaimis. At this eritieal jumnue 
the rest of the Russian force that had remain kI 
hi position were sustainiog a Etevere fire, nnd even 
engaged in ji hand-to-hand conflict, until the Koknii- 
inns, alarmed by the Hajiies of their burning camp, 
and attacked hy two fresh detachments consisting 




of one liundrod imd fiixty ineii, fhiit hiid liecii s<*]d 
out of tlie fort, liastily retired in disorder. Tlie 
enga^reinent was over by tivelve o'clock. The 1oh,s 
of the Kokanians nmoimtcd to two thousand killech 
urul the Russians had eighteen killed aniH forty*niiie 
wounded. The trophies that were rnpturtt<l eon- 
sisted of four hurse-huir standards, seven flags, 
seventeen guns, and one hnndi’cd niid thirty puds 
of gunpowder. 

In April, 18o l, Perovski was irifomied that the 
Kokanintis had been making militaiy prt'panit ions 
on n great srnle in the latter purl nf the winter of 
the preceding year. lVoot>s hud been collet'ted in 
Turkestan; and a gun founder had been sent thither 
to east. sonic gnus, fnr ivhieli pur[iosc tbe Beg of 
Tasbkend bad fonably seiy,ed all the brass utensils of 
the inhabitants. An organiiied army of ten thou¬ 
sand men was exfa'Cted to arrive at Tiishkend, and 
orders were given there ami at Kokan to prepare 
eight hundred horses for the ensuing spring. The 
object of these preparatinns was to net on the 
defensive in case the Russians should niureh on 
Ihirkesfon and Tashkend. Should im wsrlike pre¬ 
parations be made by the Russians, the Xokanians 
then intended in the spring to martdi ngainst the 
Hussian forts on the Syr-I>arin, and to ]nllagc tbe 
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KirgluKi^s. It was likewifK^ nimouml that the Khan 
of Khiva had jirunnsed the Kokanians to send men 
and guns to the Fort of [lotlja-Nias, :sotliat tins forte 
eould either act conjointly with the'Kokanians 
against Fort Pertwski, or else attack Fort No* 2, 
while tlie Kokanians hesieged Fort Ferovski. Hut 
no reliance could Ijc placed on this rt-port, as no prt‘- 
parations were being tniide at Khiva for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Witli the view of Btrengtheiiing Fort Perovski, 
Pero\ski determined to abandon Fort No. 2, wliieh 
was not strong enough to holtl out against the 
attack of a strong force. 

After the capture of Ak-Mcebet by the Russians, 
and the defeats of the Kokanian hosts in the latter 
port of the preceding year, no serious movement 
could he expected from the Kokanians. The great 
inundations nf the rivem that year, prevented the 
Russians from reinfonung their garrisons on the 
Svr-Daria line, and at the same time hindered the 
erection of fix-sh fort i heat ions. 





CHAPTER X. 


PART HI. 


in Uf- Steppe Hweinp the (Jrimeaft — 
Jftrt-Kufebam/, the Knipht of the Sfippc.—’ 
Attempt of Perov^ki to occupy Uodja-Ktat. — Ot- 
eupiitlon of Bjukh DesfmctioR nf lanp- 
KffrpoN, 

18S448. 


DrRiNC 1S54 nimours of hostiJe preparations 
by the Kokaiiians were repeatedly renewed and 
contirmed t)y their demeanour in the Siberian 
Steppe. Rumours of figitations among the Kir- 
ghizes were likewise received from time to time. The 
Sultnn-Ali, son of the former rubellious chief, 
Kenisar-Kasimov, was said to be collecting together 
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ii band of soveii tlioijAimd won for co-opom^ing with 
the Kokfljimiis by Attacking the Silierinn Kirgliizcs, 
and forcing tlieiii to secede fronj the RiLisians, 'I’ho 
Kokanians in their endeavours to gain over the 
Oikokumenni Kirgiiizea to tlieirside, not only con* 
coaled the defeats they luid sustained in but 

even gjivo out that they hati completely nnded the 
Russians, imd declared that, liaving now joined the 
KInm of Khiva, the Emir of Rokhara and the 
Sultiin of I’lirkcy, wlio, they said, hud already des¬ 
patched a strong army against the Russians, they 
intended to drive these invadem altogether out of 
the Steppe. 

Suffi-Beg, II KuJinnioii lewder, who Imd been 
forced to fly with his troops from Fort Perovsbi, 
in Deeemljer, IS53, said to the Kirghizes, “We 
slnttgiitered the Kaffirs in sncli niunlrem that a 
horse could not step over their dead bodies." 

Nothing of iiuportnnco ocenrred until the montli 
of October, lljis irresolution on the part of the 
Kokaniaiis wa.s partly owing to the relations then 
subsisting iKtween Kokiin and Bokhara, and 
partly to theirovni timidity and weakness. It was 
currently reported that the month of April had 
been fixed on for their niarcli on Fort I’erovaki; 
but the appearance of Bokhurian tmojis on the 
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Kokaii frontk’i* iiiduecd tht? Khnii to delnv tko do- 
parture of his forc-c* 

Tlio Kinir of Fkikhani^ atlvnittago of the 

iiiiaottkul stiito of Kokaii. colleoteil a large amiv— 
most probably with the intention of cmplojing, it 
against Kokniu on the first favourable opiirirtunity. 
The troojjs assembleil l»y tbeEtnir, receiving neither 
pay nor provisions, were marched by liis orders to 
the Ilokharian Fortress of Kojiagatchi^ on the 
borders of Ibiklmra and Kokan, with tlie object 
of sacking the frontier Kokauiiin forts. It was 
owing to this ciremmtance that the Khiiii of Kokan 
diverted the expedition iigaiiist Fort Perovski for 
the time. On the other band^ these noisy pn^pa- 
rations for war might only have been tlie eftect 
of feiiTj or from apprebeusion that the Riisslan.s 
would themselves march on 'Ihirkestan ond Tash- 
kend* In the mouth of Oetolvcr, iatclligiyirc was 
brought by a Kazan merebant from Tashkeiid, 
of the arrival of a Xhivun ambassador and suite 
at that towur’tt'ith proposals to the Ruler of Tash- 
kciid to make a comliined attack on Fort Perovski. 
Rut os that ruler was under the control of the 
Khan of Kokan, without whose sanction he could 
not accede to the request, the Khivaii aTiiba-ssador 
had proceeded to Kokmn ^ 
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Diiriiif^ tlie aimirucr, four cuiisideniblo levies rjf 
money bud been mised from tlie iubabitnnts of 
Titshkeiid, imd a forte de.'^patebed uj the direetiion 
of tbe yiberimi froiuier. At tbe simie time that 
tbe Kldvan aml}iiaaudor Wiis imikiii^^ pro|K»»BilH nf 
alliance ivitb the Kbau of the coiiuiLEiiidcr 

ol the Kbivan Fort of Hodja-Nuts sent iut*sseng;ers 
tu the Russian authorities on the Hyr-Dariii luie, 
with assurances of fricndshi]i* It was also reported 
that the KhivaiiiS in tended» ivitb a force, to 
invade the Russian Stepjw, from tlie side of the 
I'st-Frt, in the diret'tioii of the Aralsk Fort. 

During the wliole period of t he Crimean n ar* 
from 1854 to 185b* nothing of Bpeciul importatace 
Of cnrred in the Steppe, exceptmg the increase of 
inrcNuls of Kirghiis bands* particularly under the 
leadership of Tset Kutebar. This man, who in 
1851), during his visit to St Petersburg* attracted 
great attention in public* had for twenty years 
kept the Stejipe in a continual state of alarm and 
excitement. 

Iset was the son of the celebrated robber and 
barEmta lender Kutcliar, and the constant compa¬ 
nion of his father, on whose death he assumed the 
leailership of the luind. Iset^s unmo first becanjc 
famous in the Stepj>e in for tlie robbery of a 







and it will therefore siifKrieiit to mention lus 
more reraftrknlilc exploits onIy» 

In 1834 hf drove off 1200 horses belonging to 
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llokhnriaii ennivnn that had started from tlie 
Siberian line. It would bo too tcdiuiis to enume¬ 
rate all the petty depredations of this l>oId Kirghiz, 
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Ki|V 5 ^hizi?fi of tlte Djikejef tribe. In 183S he Betted 
a Btud of Cosjiaek horsieB, fii^d took an offirer anri 
si?f Cossacks jnisouers, who were subsequently re¬ 
leased, In the same year be waylaid and pillaged 
a caravan of Orenburg traders, carrying oft' a va- 
I uni do booty, lie also despoiled the Kiighizes of 
the Tiibynsk tribe of 1500 horses, Ijosid^i driving 
amuy ^0r( head of cattle from the old forlificiition 
on the Emha, In 1 S40 he again plundered a ca¬ 
ravan of Uussiiin and Uctkharinn tnidcrs to the 
Vidne of I5d)00 silver ronblcs. In n bnnmta in the 
year lS4i\lie 'lifted” from Kirgiiizes of varbiLs 
triltcs a great quantity of cattle, and about iOOO 
horst^, Kutehar's robberies were frcquentlv ac¬ 
companied liy murder, find nftcr bis acts of violence 
and spoliation, he always hastily rclreuted into the 
heiirt of the Steppe, or into the Khivan territory', 
between the years m2 and iS f.J he reniuimd lit 
Khiva, imd, returning from thentre to the Hortlc, 
tried to gain the favour of the Rii.ssiiin Government, 
lie kept the officers on the fronlicr acquainted 
with the jilans and movements of the Kirghiz 
biiiltan (Kenkar Kosimof), who was then in open 
revolt in the Tnms-Aml Step[ie, and furnished in¬ 
formation regarding the atfair^ of Khiva, 

Jn IMit. he made overtures of aubniis^ion 
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to BnUMiilianietUAlclmvrtknf, Sidtan-rtiler of tlic 
Western division of tbe Horde; who, deceived by 
hia appurent sincerity, obtained for hiAi — while on 
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u visit at IVfershurg—n gold niDilal from the 
Rnssitm (toveniment. Hnt before this mark of 
fa^onr roachetl Iset, information was received that. 
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joined liy 1 DO Kliivnns, and a fonsulemble linnd 
of Kirpjhiss aclherent^^, lie lind oommcnccii jiil* 
friendly aOls, forbidding tliem to pay tlie 
tenbtax to Russia, and was idso intriguing to pre¬ 
vent the erection of Russian forta in the Steppt% 
His force was soon scattered by a dfitachiucnt sent 
ugniiist it. and tnunpiillity again restored. But it 
did not last long. In J 1^481 Kutebur again sum., 
moued tiO(J Khivans, and made n sudden on¬ 
slaught on a convoy of provisions and n ndieving 
detachment pnoceeding to Fort Anilsk. The at¬ 
tempt n‘as not auccesafiil, the Kbivnns having l>een 
repulsed and put to flight, Iset, after this, again 
addressed a letter to the Sidton-ruler Arashui. Tvith 
assurances of fidelity and sulmiission. On this oc¬ 
casion. they were to some extent confirmed by his 
actions. Jle immediately aftenvards made restitu¬ 
tion to many Kirghijtcs whom he luid roblied in his 
“ bamntns,” tnmsuiitted a letter from the Khmi of 
Khiva inciting him to rcliel against the Hussians. 
restored part of the goods of which he had robbed 
the fh>khurinn caravan in 1 ^ 47 , and lostly^in 1849, 
delivcretl up at the frontier, the greater part of the 
cattle lie had scored from the Klrghiaesnt different 
periods, 

By these acts. Iset succeeded in gaining the ton- 
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fitleiice of the i^ultaD so conipleteiVj that vdicn the 
latter was cointuissionefl to wiilch the secret rtlft- 
tioiis carrietl on between Kutebtir «iui the Kbivans, 
he always represented bia irondtict in ii favourable 
light to the Russian authorities. 

In this ctnulitinn did Kutebar'a rflations with 
Russia enntiniic until 1853* when he iigaiti ex¬ 
hibited his traachety’ by inducing the Kii^hizes of 
his camp to refuse supplying camels for the expe¬ 
dition organised at that time against Ak*Mechet. 
On the capture of that fortress, a Russian force was 
sent to pnnirth Kutcbar; the search for him proved 
unsuccessftd on account of the lateness of the 
season, but was again renewed in the spring of 
ISo l* from Fort AraLsk, under LicutcDniit*Colonel 
Ibiron Von Wrangel- This otliccr, aecompoiiied 
by several Cossacks, surprined Kutebar in lus 
"■aid,” but could not takeluni prifioner,having pre¬ 
viously promised bim a safe passage for a confer¬ 
ence, But even on this oi-casion kiilebar anrren* 
dered the malefactore wdio bod sought refuge in his 
camp, and solemnly swore to appear at Orenburg 
to seek mercy and forgiveness for Ills mtsdwaia. 
This promise, like the preceding ones niiulu by 
him, remained unfull!Med. Early in 1855* it lie- 
came known that laet had renewed his relations 
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with Khiva, tlmt he o|)c«Iy rt’oeivecl the Xhivnii 
tax-gnthcrers. ai«] vias again eollcetiiig aj>and of 
riniruinU-rs, On the strength of this, Pemvski gave 
imnieilmtc oHcra to the eoinmninlerof Fort Anilsk, 
to wateh niirmwiy the movements of the rdwl, niid 
c'cminniniled the JjnJtoji-mJer AnisJan Djantiirin, to 
take the field iniinediafely witJj a Coesiick detiieh- 
ment and f5Uo Kii^lnzes agiihiHt Kiitebur, mid 
to endeavour to enpUma him, Tliist cxpedititin ter¬ 
minated ven' iinfortnnntclv. 

The SiiltiiM-riilar, starting ijii the 7t[i .Itilv, iniil 
hnixllv J.rofccdfd I JO vetsts from Fort Orsk, when 
his eaniii was «ltm.-ii«<l by Kiitetiar’a fonxj, ni'inibcr- 
iiig men. Tile Dim Kirgiiiites who lu-txim- 
]»amc(l the SvJiati, took to fligln. slid fic, with 
several other Horde dignitaries, wem kiiied in tile 
roiiflift. Hsviiig pillaged the enmp, the rebels re¬ 
treated with their laiotv, and tlie Cossacks, seventy- 
Hve in tiiiinber. fell bark to tl.e line, taking with 
them llietr killed and Bounded. 

Kiiicbar 8 atidacity eonld not be allowed to re- 
main iiBjmnislicit, more especially os cocoumgctl 
by his late success, be had coinnietircd to oppress 

the Kirgliires. and issued n religious pnadinimtion 

melting to a gciienil rising against the llnssians. 
Allhoiigli the piiisuit of the Kirgbii! bands was, 
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in fluruTuert ntteiulcd with extreme diffienlty, it 
vroiilil litive been inexpedient to hnve abandoned 
the pursuit of Kulebnr. Pemvski, IhcivfortJ, 
without loss of time, desjmtdied from Orek, Oren¬ 
burg, and tbc Lower Undsk Steppe, COd Cossacks 
of the Orenburg corps, 300 men of tbc LniLsk and 
Biishkir regunonts, two field-guns, anti fifty men of 
tbc Oicnbiirg battalion of the Ibic. The command 
of the wUtile tletacbincnt was entrusted to Lientc- 
luint-Coloncl Knzininski. 

Besides this force, tbc commander tif Fort 
Frulsk received orders to act with tbc Cossacks at 
hia rlisposal from the side of the Mugodjnr hills, on 
the llniik and in tbc rear of the rebels. A reserve, 
consisting of a Peghuent of Bashkirs, SOO strong, 
was also stationed in the fortn^s of Oi'sk. 

In this inunner, Isct Kutebar was iippuriitly 
surrounded on all sidt??. On the :kd August 
Kusnninski came up with Kutebar*s band, number¬ 
ing 201)0 men, near the Kum-Cbeargan sands, at 
the confluence of tiie Temir and Enitm, 3f’d) versts 
from the line. The robbers being ont of gnn-shot, 
bad time to disperse iu all directions, 'fhc horse¬ 
men sent in pursuit succeeded in killing only ii few 
men, and seizing 000 head of cattle and horst 3 Ei. 
The greider |joition of Kutcbiir's force had taken 
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tlic nlnrin a short time before^ and sought safety in 
the Great Barsiiki s«n<ls, or Hed in the direction of 
the Ust'Urt. 

Kiizmiiiski now divided liitii detaeliment into 
ficveml parts, and despatched them towards these 
JocnlilieSj while another flying column was to no- 
operate from Fort Anilsk* 

Kutehar s hnrnl^ after its dispersion, continued 
its depretiutions, principally on tlie cumvan route, 
flying from place to place witli great rapidity. To 
render tlie Russian eominm:ideations secure, as \veU 
os for the further piirsmt of the marauders, it avos 
absolutely nccessajy^ to leave tlie trof>ps in the 
Stcjjpe until late in the niitnmu, or until the cat)- 
ture of the rebel ringleaders and their aiYls had 
been effected, A lost alternative renmijicd, which 
was to keep a force in readiness during the whole 
winter, feeding the horses on dry fodder, and to re- * 
new the pursuit early in Mareli when the atceda of 
the Kirgliizca woidd be weakened from the scarcity 
of provender, 

Ulieii it was ascertained that the innrending 
Kirghizes were seeking temporary refuge in the 
Ust-L'rt, three detachments were sent to surround 
them there, and it was thought that they would Ijc 
soon foiTcd to summder on aecoiint of the scarcity 
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of foni;;o nml fwti. tn spite* how'i^ver, of nlE these 
amiiigenieiitii, this like the previoiis one, 

ton n i n n tci 1 nnsutress fully. 

Although one of Knscritinski^s detnehmonts 
rleviistnteil 145 it’ljelliniis siuIsh the was 

roiiiitcrbtiliitiml by e lUstister in iiiiother ipuirter, 
A piirly of fifteen Cossacks nnd seven Kir^liixes with 
the Suit nil I’niiji^nelnn. who Imtl heeti sent to the 
Einbn for n sii]iply of fomire (mivisions, wen^ 
aurroiinrU'd on the ’IVunir l>v n body of 511!) 
Kirgliizes, The Cossacks, disrnoiintmg anti making 
tlieir eainels kneel cIoavii* firetl frfini iK'hinct them 
at their assailrmtH; the KirgliiKes* however, retir* 
itig to a distance of } 55 fatlionis* oiiencd tint' from 
their long rifles. Tlieir shots ilid nion^ eveeijtioii 
than those of the Rnssiims* who had only their 
carbines. 'I’he fiisilade wits kept up for four hours, 
by whicli time nil the CXs.safrks were either killed 
or wonnded, Ttingachin being among the former, 
VlHieii the fire of the Russians censed, the KirghiJSKs 
fell on tlie wounded, and killed them with their 
spears; one Cossiiek abna remained alive, linving 
concealed himself among the skin. But he was 
flooti discovered by the Kirghizes. and though 
already wounded in two places, received five spear 
thriusts, and was then led away prisoner. Taking 
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nd^nufngi' fif th{» ilar]fT>f^<s nf flic night, the Crjsjsack 
iiuhIc his esenpe on horsnluirk. iimt reached Kui 5 - 
niinski^s detnoliiilent on the fourth day in a miser' 
able conditifm. 

Frost and had wcatlier having now set in, all 
farther operations were necessarily aui^pended, and 
the troo|)s retired to the line. Tliree handreil 
Orenburg Cossacks were left through the winter 
with instnietioiLs to strengtlien the defences of Fort 
Andsk : and, if necessary, to march into the Stcjjjjo 
early in tho sjjring* 

TliU year's ex[xidition against Kntcbar was 
very fatiguing for the troops, I’he detachinenf 
had been got ready somewhat too cxjieditionsly^ and 
started with light c<piipmcnts; during thrixf 
ruontks and a lialf each soldier hnd marrhed 2400 
versts over very arid and inhospitable Stcppi^s, 
and saffered great privathms in fiie scorching heat 
of the siirnnicr and the early frosts in 0i lober. 

It caiiimt be said that the expedition was 
altogether unproductive of good results, but its 
principal object was not attained. Iset Kutebar 
was still at largo, but tho rebellious KirghiiiesS 
were Bo^'erely punisheil j many of them [x^rished in 
the putsiiit, a great quantity of their eattlo was 
-seized by the Russians, and Tset Kntebar, though 
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left with tile greater pjirt of hh followers* who, 
liowcver* had become iinpovcnslicd and (iisct>ii- 
tcnted> fled bj jill accounts to the South-Wcstcrii 
pivrt of the Ust-Urt* to the Tiirktiicri, His iiiflit- 
ence among the KirgbUses now gradiuiUy diriijiiblietL 
[n this state afliilrs Tcmuined iititil the snmnicr of 
IboG* In the month of June, although twery- 
thing ivas quiet in the Steppe, Perovski, in an¬ 
ticipation of nevr attempts on the part of Isict, 
despatched n force of ^JUO Orenburg Cossacks and 
one gun, in seaticb of him, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Plotuikof, This otKccr was to 
act in conjunction with Eui-iMuhamed, Sultan of 
the middle division of the Horde. In tlie tiegin- 
ning of August, Colonel Plotnikof having uscer- 
lained that Kutebjvr lay emraniped near the .As- 
mnntiu-AIatai sands, 35fl versts from the Eniba. 
proceeded to the Ust-Urt. After travelling lOtl 
versts, he left his heavy baggage under the pro- 
leclioii of Cossairks mid KirghiKea, and 

advaiii'ed by forced maniies to the Miitai suiids* 
with the intention of laitting oft' Kntelmrs progress 
to the shores of I he Caj=pian, where he would have 
foil ml good pastu re. 'I’he movement of troojis in 
the open Steppe lieing diftimlt to eoiimil, and as the 
nmtinous Kirghiifes exeivised great vigihince, they 
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Iiiistilv tif »1 to tile desert sliores of the Sea of Ai-aJ. 
on henrin^ of the udvtuiec ot the Rtissiun corjis. 
The detnchmcnt pursned them diligently for five 
days, marcliuifc over 200 veretfl dimng the 
Jtist tun days, jit a femjieratiire of Sj" Falirenlieit 
in (he day, luid 21) tlegrees iit night. Further 
pursuit wiis now found iuijiosaible, us the iiieitivcs 
iilit'd up and polluted (he wells lu their flight. 

In spite, however, of these uufuvourable cirt-nm- 
stone<rs» PlutiiikoJ sure^tfded by the mpifilty of his 
iidvnncc in ovcrtjtking u purt of the Kirgliizes, iiiul 
in capturing .several relativoii of Iset. who hud been 
purticipators in Uicj destmctioii of the Sultan 
Amslnn-Djunturhi. eighu^cn months pmaaisj he 
itUo wrested from them ftlmut UI>IJ hcnd of rattle. 
^I'wo of the captured Kirghizcs (bund guilty of the 
nmrder were nmdenuied to death, and handed 
o^cr to the Provost-^iarshal. *l'he sentence, after 
rmdviiig the eontiniinlion of Pcruvski, wiis emried 
into efli*ct at hurt Arnl.sk^ in the jux-itenee of a 
large iniml>er of Kirghizes and their elders, who 
hocl been summoned to witness the execution. 

During the whole of the siuimit-r of this year 
the traiujudiity of the Steppe was nut disturbed 
and the post not imce rob lied, as had been so fre- 
ipiently the ciise m previous ywirs. 
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Unfortunately, iit this juncture, Perovski’s death 
occurred, Kutebar remaining still iinaubdued. 

Ill IS57, a force consisting of 300 Cos¬ 
sacks, under Lieutenant"Cnlonel Plotnikof, was 
again sent in pursuit of Kutelmr, who was then 
camping on the Ust-Urt, near AsiiuirituUMatai. 

Once more, Kiitelmr succeeded in escaping 
through the barren localities of the Ust-Urt, along 
the Western shore of the Sea of Aral, towards the 
Kliiviui town of KungmcL Plotnikof sent a small 
party in that dircctujn, liut it wsi* obliged to 
return, Ending the wells choked up or remlered 
useless. Seeing that it was impossible to prose¬ 
cute the search after Kutehar, owing to the 
scarcity of water and forage, lUid having already 
lost several horses by fatigue and want of pro- 
vender, Plotnikof returned to the Little Barsuki 
samls. 

Piotnikofs corps had but shortly left the Ust- 
Urt, wiien Iset, who had been driveu into the 
w'atcrlcss Steppe on tlie W estern coast of the 
Sea of Ami, again retunicd with liis aids to 
Asmaiitai, But as he liatl previously destroyeil 
the welU Iti thest» jMirts, he was forced by necessity 
to pitch Ills tents u short distance from a Russian 
detachment, 3(10 strong, under LieuUMiant-Colonel 
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Borodin, imir tho former Emim Fort. Borodin, 
without hm of time, descended the Embo, mid 
then, eiitcriiif? the Ust-Urt, aurprieed Kutebfir’^f 
ftfds on the llth of September. Almut 000 Iteod 
of cjittle were Jjeized, but Iset tigain effected Iih 
eai^apc witli severaJ eompajiioijs. In order to pre¬ 
vent Kntebar from retiirnnig again to Asnnintai, 
imti to ensure the safety of the scientific expedition, 
niready mentioned as (iroceeding to the Syr-Daria 
with Mr. Severtsof, Plotinkof's detachment aguiu 
entered the Ust-l'rt, witerc it retiniiiied for seven¬ 
teen days : after which, on tile I 7fh of October, it 
went into winter quarters at Fort Orsk. 

Riitenin, who succeeded Perovski, Bceirjg tiie 
ilifticnlty and almost impossibility of ejiptnring 
Kntebiiron the Ust-trt by Jtnssian <letac)iment,H, 
consiciered it ex|iedieiit to gain the reIwUioiw 
rhJef over by conciliatoiy ineasurei!i and promises 
of forgiveness in the eient of his complete sub¬ 
mission to Russia. Katenin at tlie same time 
proclaimed a pardon for idl w ho tmd taken pm t in 
the marauding exjiedifioiis of Djan-JIodjn. TliLs 
inensiire prove<l siicces.Hftd, as tlnring the summer 
the fonner foliowet^ of Djan-Hodja eiicanqied in 
small'"aiiU” on the SiT-Durm, nnil testifieil their 
snbmihksion. In the following ytior tliev were 
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fuUowciL hy K.utel>fir who »jjj)cnrc(l with 

ikcUinitioiis of ruiKjntajice cJuritig th*; joiiniey of 
Katciim to the Stii[i])e. 

In describing KiitL'har’s oxploits, wo hiivo luid to 
skip I’croveki s last exploit—^the attempt, namely, to 

till dish himself on tlic left bank of the Sy r-Diiriiij 
on its onn known iis tlie Knvan-DariiL Tliis 
omission we now prtK^eed to rectify. 

On this Knvan channel, westwiml of Fnut 
Perovski, and 85 versts to the South-west of the 
Russian Fort No. 2, stood the Khivan Fort of Hoilja- 
Nias, ei'ected in IS ill. 'Hiis was the most ilistant 
fortified point on the Northern frontier of Khiva, 
and serveti m a harrier against the Russians and 
Kokanians. But this {joint was not of such great 
intjiortance to Khiva in political as in hnimcial 
respects. It was passed by all the Bokharian cara¬ 
vans proceeding to and from Russia, and consttler- 
ulile tnuisit dues were atmually collected at it by 
the KhivuiJ Goveniment. For this piLrpose, as well 
iLs for txjlletdiug tribute from the neighlHUiring 
Kirghizes, a gtirriHoii of never fewer than l(l(t 
men was maintained at Hotija-NLas, and the 
fort was idso ])roviiled with several pieces of 
onhiaiice. Its first governor wils llodja-Nias, after 
whom the fort was called, Trdjiiii, his son, sue- 
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cecding his father in (‘oirioiond of it on the death 
of the latter, 

In I b50, Jrdjaa^ on ncneipt of some important mes- 
Kige troni Khiva^ hastily mafehod thither \nth forty 
men of his garrison. The Kirghizea who camped 
in those ports^ and had long been dissatisfied with 
the Khivaii administration, expelled the officer left 
in clnirge of the fort, plundered the Xhivan pro^ 
perh', spiked and dismonntcfl the gims, imd 
hacked the carriages to pieces. 

The immediate consequence of this men! to the 
Russmna an increase of robberies and larcenies 
committed by the Hodja-Nias Kirghizes. who had 
hitherto been kept in cheek hy the Klnvan autho¬ 
rities of the fort. Uo jirevcnt iiicrejisirig disorders 
It was deemed necessury to despatch a small force 
towards llotljn-Kiaa. IJad the Riissian.s not 
taken steps to occupy the fort it would have 

been seized either l>y the Kokaniaiis or Bokha* 
rions. 

Gwiit (iisorfler previiital nt this time in ths 
Bofclieri/ii, temtori-. ns seie™] Klmus trere con- 
tciiclin<r for the siipmtic poner, Tireti at liisf hv 
these dissensions, the Khl\ tins and Kiirakiilpaks had, 
it was said, desired tlie Emir of liokhnni to take 
tiieni nnrier his proteetion, TJiis wotii.i have ,oin- 
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[}lk'iitcil the reliitium uf with tkiklituHp iitid 

frcquciit It lid liienDiis L^jllis^mns Love endued. 

\ 

litinicdiiitelv »)uthwiird of the snmil ruined fort in 
the direrlioti of Khiva aiui Buklnim^ stretcheii for 
KeiXTid hundred vensta mi arid wnate of smida> 
whieli euiiiiot Lie tmverseil fjy large detafhmentjs of 
troops, m that this iininhalnted riesert was c^misi- 
dered to furiu a moat cuuvenieiit mid jtufe hoiiiidaiy 
for Rtisaia uii the aide uf the JJokurimi unci Kidvan 
terrilorit^Sv 

Up to that time it was gcnendlly I'cnisidercd that 
Ilodja-Xijis belonged imeoiiditiunally to Khiva. 
This opinion, however, was inei'elv founded on the 
fact of [Kissessioii, for from inquiries made on the 
spot, when it was jircqvosed to eHect a tempomir 
tacii|>atioii of the fort by o Russinii force, it was 
ascertained tlint the Kukuiiiniis never recognized 
ns of right the <j«cu[aiti(>n of Hodja’^Niius rlahned 
by Khiv'n, and had during the ten years' existence 
of the fort twice taken it nud exjiclled the Khivmi 
gurrisim. After the Imt expulsion, the Khivans 
had jiaid the Kokmi 1kg of Ak-Mcchet n large 
quantity of cattle for prmitting them to return. 
The otrupidion uf lludja-Nias by the KhUmis was 
therefore only tolerated by the Kokatnans, The 
Russians bebig the successors uf the latter in these 
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]wirts, iLiul jiuttmg iisidc tijtir otiieniijfiont riglitn ti» 
the whole e^iteiit of eoiiiitty niainecl jtver hv the 
Kirghizes of the Little^ iforcie, were ijuita jiiR'tilied 
in duiniuig the HwljVNuis distnet their own. 
Other reiusotis, iiowevet, deterred the Riissmua 
from taking pos.MeiMjion of this point for the 
jirescnt* 

From the observations made by the detaelinient 
Jseiit to IfcKlja-iVias, it was aseertained that the inud 
walls of the fort, iw well as the wooden dwellings 
inside of it, hod lieen destroyed and bimied Ijy the 
Kirghizes, lo repair them was iin[KJssilde, Jind it 
wits consequently necessary to wjilstriicf them anew, 
nie situation of Hodja-Xias, and the sterility of the 
sm-ronniling (xjiintn^ atforded no facility for muin- 
taiiiing a garrison in it. Tlie fort stood in the 
mid I lie of momsses, formed hy the streams of the 
Kmm-lhnn. IVesh water conld only he j.nx-ured 
at a distance of two versts, and fuel was scarce. 
Then* xias hkew'ise insufficient piinturage, and the 
coiiimutueali<ni with Fort Pcrovski^incviiivenient iit 
nil tiiiiL^of the year, oti accomit of the various 
canals^is remlcred still inoaMiimciilt at full water, 
that a regiiliir siqjply of provisions could not lie 
depL-nded u|mn, Tlie detachment sent for the pre- 
limimiii' mxiipitinn of the fort turned bark afrer 
drsliYiying the tennilnlng works. 
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Pcrovsk^s netive service in the Orenburg region 
tennirinted nitli thi» ntteinpt. 

On liU (leuth, Katonin—who was applntcd hl» 
sneecssor-—ilrcw up, in ii MemoLr on tht* 

Policy of Russia in the Oreiilinrg Regitm.*' 
Among other tilings, he deemed it nceesamy to 
take |>osscRsinn of the small Kokaniuu fortress of 
Djiilck, in order Btrategeticaily to seenre Fort 
Peruvskh I'his was not effected by him, owing to 
his death, which occurred soon nllter; hut wiis 
carried into execution hy the present Govenu>r-Ge- 
nend tif Orenburg (Uciit.-Geucml Heziie), who was 
nlso ordered to demolish the Kokanian fortifientions 
of Yany-Kurgnii, near Djulek, 

A detachment was sent in April, ISGl^ for the 
fortification of Djulek : and nil the works, together 
with dwelling houses for the garrisoti, weiv com¬ 
pleted hy the month of Octolxjr of the same year. 
A detachment was likewise despatched to Yany- 
Kiirgan, w hich was demolished after n cannonade 
of tw'enty-tlirce hoiire. 

The Knkanuuis, in revenge for the destrnction of 
Yany-Kiu-grm, yet at the same tune afraid to attack 
the Russian forts, commenced pillnging the Kir- 
ghizes imdcr Rnssinn protection v but a company 
nf soldiers sent against them from Fort Perovski, 
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rainpelled llietii to retreat iti 'I'tirkcstnti. Areord- 
bp to the Dioat recent oeeotints, the Kokatiiiina had 
eomtneneetl the ereetinn of „ „e,v fort in tho place 
of YHiiy-Kiirgan, to tiefowl Tiirktsstan. The 
RiLwian forts now existing on tlie .Svr-Dnrin are; 

Fort No. 1, Fort No. 3, iitnl Forts Perm ski and 
Djulek. 

It cannot In* sard thiit the present eon flit ion of 
the Svr-Daria line is all t|,at Is k. i>e desired, 
riiero is sti]J hhiHj tn lie done in strenfrEli(.ninjTniid 
iDtproviiiff It. Jiei, orpiinsteil. the objects in 
view were-^first. that it should seme as a line of 
defence a^ndnst the plnnilermg inronfls of the 
Central Asiatics ; and semmllv, to protect the 
Russinn trade with the Rhniiats. 

It must he m-knowledgiefl that neither of these 
objects has yet i>een fully attained. 

The Rnssum forts, as at present m^nstitnted. arc 
not capahlo of defendiiifjtheeniintrv against hostile 
incursions. Although their ovrn indepenilence and 
safety are guaranteed, even in case of an attnek by 
a nuTneronH Klnvan or Kokanian forre, yet they 
are not strong enough to prevent the niiisterings of 
predatory hordes, to defend the Russian Kirghizes 
and canivaas from plinuler and oppression, and to 
check the temerity of individual maranden?, by in- 
spiring fear of instant and eonflign pnnishmenti 
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In the intemiediute spnce l>etvveeii the left Annk 
fort, nntl the tidviineed SiluTinii forlifietl points 
ahmg the Snni-Su, the independent Kirghixes rnn 
easily break into the Siberian an<l Orcnhnrg 
Steppes, and despoil the llnssian kirglilsceSH 

The commereial relations of H.nssia iivitk Ktiiva 
and Bokhani are far from being rendered serni*e 
by the forts ahang tlie Syr-Dari a line. All the aH- 
Bistniu’e that they afford tlieejiravinis i-onsists in se¬ 
curing their passage in n feiv shulh>]>s over the Syr- 
Daria ; but it is not in their port er to escort and 
defend them nti the route. The mler of Tashkend 
requires the Bokharitm eunivaus to pass through 
Tashkend, imposing a high nite of duty on the 
gooffs, and in raise payment ia refiisciL '* extorts n 
bcnevoleni-e'’ from them with im]mnity, 

Tlio eoniiuunication ivith the SvT-Dariai and 
Orenburg lines, hetiveen the fortress of Orskand the 
Andsk fortiheation, is faicilitated by the establish¬ 
ment of Kirghiz post-stations, but lielivoen the Anilsk 
fortification nntl the Syr-Darin lino occurs tho 
most barren part of the Steppe, where wratcr is 
only to bo procured by digging* The organiza¬ 
tion of regular conmiimicatlon through the 
Kam-Kum sands presents great olistnclcs, as 
the scanty herbage in these parts will never admit 
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nf imiws (wing kcjit nt tlie piwt-smtiniis. Cfimsh 
may possibly lx; used for this ]nirjHwc, by maui, 
of wliieh intcliigeiire will be rtgtilarly' tlioiigh 
slowly truiisniitt^erL 

The commj&sariat nrrniigements for the 
troo])s forming tlie garrisons of the forts are 
ntteniled with great difficidty, and result „t 
times in serious im-gularlties. The eharueter 
of the couiitiy weiipied hy the forts of the 
Syr-l^orin Ime, docs not afford any fadlities for 
supplymg the troops by local lucaiia with 
oven the simplest rcijniremetits in the ivav 
of prmifliona, Tl.nngh the Kiighues torn their 
Uttendon to agricnltiire, they confine tlicmaelvcs 
to nosing sniull erojis of millet and iHirIcy for 
their own sole eonaimiptinn. 'I’he land will not he 
cultivated to any great extent hy the Kirghizes, 
mitii they lieeonie convinced that they eim do so 
'vithoiit fear of lx.i„g plnndete.l by Khivan and 
Kokimiaii robber hands. Tlie labour attending 
the pmsiiit nf agriculture is veiy great in .such a 
sod, tile fiehLs aajuiring constant irrigation. A 
eousidcrahle quantity of vegetables is grown for 
winter consumption in kitchen-gardemt around the 
forts, but they ate often attacked by swarms of 
loiuat.s, whith entirely destroy the vegetation of 
fhft tiekls oihI gardens. 
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Gross is mowed in tho nfdf^hlHnirliiiKiil of tlio 
forts, on both bunks ijf tlte ^yr, for ii distnnee of 
twtfnty*fbur or twenty-fivo vtirsls from ihe forts. 
Tnicts, fit im^sent yiobliiig gmss of pjissiibk quality, 
were foil ml overprowii with reeilH which hod cither 
to 1 x 1 ciil down for fuel, or burned where they 
grew'* Wiien tho over-flfxidiiig of the Svt is not 
great, u sntKcicnt quuidity of hay is ohtniiied lis 
forage for the horses nnd rattle; 1ml when the 
water rises high, the nieudow-lnnds rtc awvmii»ed, 
and the snl>set|iient cro[) of luiy is Iml small. The 
horses and rattle have then to lie fed on com mnl 
other gnuri. 

As regards the ri'quircmeiits of tlic otfirers and 
civilians, they urn snp]died with even greater 
diifienltv than the sohliers, as they are not aide to 
buy iimvlsions on the spot or at rt'gidar prices. 
Hie Russian rnerelnmts cariy on a prtifitablo trade 
in rattle with the Kirghizes of the J'vr-Dnrin line, 
and Avith <*aravans frfiin Khiva and Boklinm, but 
neglect the retail triule Avithin tlie forts. The 
shops of those traders in the forts who arc 
allowed to sell giHxls free of tluty, are often empty, 
uml the Avares of inferior quality, Avhile the prices 
arc imrwisonably high, notAvithstanding a tixed 
tariff and other restrictions. 
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As rhere nre im Jhriests, worn] cnuj^rt liu jimcured 
for the rnmt orcJinnrv donK-stii> jjiirpjses, im^l rht^ 
mMerml i,se<l ]t^„\ly for buMmg purposes is elay. 
Kverv thing, even the moat I rifling articles, are 
oidigetl to iw bmitght fMm the Ojenhurg 
line. 

The cost of transporting go^xls from Orenburg 
to tile Svr-Dtiria line is nngnienting with each 
UMir* and this increase is owing to three cmises; 
to the rise ill the pHce of cattle, which aie exclu¬ 
sively used in the carriage of gDo<ls; secondly, 
to the difBculties attending the transit over the 
barren sands; and tidrdly, fmm the scarcity of 
provender in the Kjim-Kiiin sands, and jmrticuliirlv 
on the transport road between Forts No. I and 
Perovski. But in addition to these drawlmcks, 
the increase in the cost of transport h likewise 
attributable to the carriers, vrho, seeing tluit the 
Russian Government have no means of conveying 
siipplie,s along the line, and between Fort No. 1, 
and Fort Perovski, dictate their ou n terms * 
Communication between the forts is kept up 
h> Kirghis! poatiUions, who arc .sent with Govern¬ 
ment despatches from fort to fort, and so to the 

“ «nty up Ifjp rnl] Wilrr 
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Orenburg line. The mail, whirb k traversed In- 
tniiis})ort£i of gond» ami priiviMions^ cxtotiiU from 
Fort No. 1 to Fort Pemvski, along the ngiit hunk 
of the Syr, through a dessert, inhiKipitabie luid 
partly barren Steppe. When the inumlnfioiifl of 
the Syr sprend to a great* ilktiinee, the jonniev on 
horseback, from the txmfluence of the Djnninn- 
Daria, with the K.nvnii-I>aria, to Fort Perovski, 
hccomes ipiitc imjKissihle, PargL-s jirtr then towed 
up the river by lines, and the lauitmeii ei]gagei:l in 
pulling the bayges an:; sometimes ohligcal to witde 
np to their knees iiml even waists in water. This 
journey» even with constant fresh relays of men, 
occupies Hcveutcen hours. 

The condition of the SyT-Daria line, in souitan' 
respects, is, on tlic wliole, satisfueton, The mimber 
of sick is not great, w^hicJi b mainly owing to the 
salubrity of the elmiate. According to the aectjiints 
of local medical men, the iiuJiuaknite use of fmit 
and raw vegetables Is not, us in most ntlier coun¬ 
tries, attended with intestinal disorders; uU woumb, 
moreover, heal rapidly, luid diseases hut nirelv 
assume a virulent fonu. 

The gadflies and gtnils, which abound in such 
multitudes us to Ijccome ii |>ositive plague, must 
not he omitted in desi^rihing this region. The 
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Kirghbeeis anti Cnsf^acks alwavs cover Jheir liooes, 
w}ieii riding, iivitli iinirse-clodiw,. from tlic fet^t to 
the tuiU, and with nigsi uiitlor the stoiiineh. When 
this precant ion is not taken^ the horses lie down 
under their nders, and refuse to move. The 
homed cattle and Cos&ack horses, as also the 
camels, whicti ore in evcelJent eoinlitioii in spring, 
hw'onie ahsohitely emaciated from the irritation 
anil pliysiwii exhaustion caused hy the atiugjs of 
the guats and flies, and die in scorea. The 
Kirghizes, wtio camp along the lianks of the 
Syr-Duria in summer^ leave only a snnd] quantity 
of cuttle liere for agricultural purposes, and drive 
away tlic rest, for the fiiimmer, to the Knru'^Knm. 
On this account carriers are, during the siimtiier, 
jirocured with dififculty for transjmrting goods. 

Russia thus m^upies an almost hori-eii extent 
of country along the Syr-Daria, while twtvveen 
Djnlck and Tort Vemw exteiiiLs the Northern 
part of the Khaiiat of Kokiui, celehrmted for its 
heaiitifnl cliiiiatc, fertility of soil, and rich tracts 
of kmd. 


The historical ami geognijihical future of Russia 
impels her farther anil fail her towards the South, 
in spite of all ohstacles; and, yielding to these 
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uiihmil nupiiltiCfl, sht* has advaiircd, <its ftlfle, 
from the Irtvsh to the iiii[icr t'onrse of tlie Syr- 
fhirin, niiil, on the other, from Orenlmr" to the 
S<ea of Aral; thus iiietjrjiomtiiigr within her homi- 
thiries the pmiter portion of the Steppes diviiliiig 
Eimipe from Asia Propi^r. 

Siinihir extensions of Kussinn trontier have, 
always heett effeetwl in the same frrder, Ijy the 
same laws, find have invnriahly led to the same 
results. The ploJieer^i of eaeli onwiinl tnovenieiit 
were the Cossarks, who were tidlowod by tiffed 
settlers imd ngricnltnnsts, with their families and 
fanning stock; and it was in this way that, in 
S 4 jmc <listant and desert region, as on the Ihm and 
Urol ill fanner years, niid on the Amur and 
Dana in the present day, Russiiui eivilizatioii 
sprang up, and Itussaiii settlements were planted, 
ihmiing genus for future n>lonies, A necessity 
then arose for roimeeting thiwe settlements firmly 
together, and with this ohjoet roJids wertr eoio 
stnicted, stations erected, steamot^ inlrwhiced, an 
an the Amur and SyrAJann, and even telegraphic 
lines estahlished, ns nt present from the Chintz* 
frontier to St. Peterehnrg. 

Froju Orenhiirg to the Lower Syr-Daria thens 
exists a n>nd idtiiig which the jutst travels, and hy 
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which gixxls ciui Ih 3 mnvinwl in cfirts. Such 
imjjtirtiuit mid cxfensive polittcjil mtcrcsta aire 
micentruled uii the rivm yyr iiml Amu-Dunas, 
thut it k nhisnliut'iy iicix^aary to direct attention 
to the dcvelopiuciit ajul iiiipravenicnt of the routes 
to thesse extreme jHimts of Riia^imi territory , and 
more es[H;eiall_v to the estiddishineut of u line of 
1010*^1)11. yjiould a Ibe from Orenburg to the 
.Svr-Danu ever U organiiJcd, tJie foliowing jiiitogfi- 
uistie systenw ore ohsenjible, on glancing at the 
various tdegraphir iiui[w:—On one side the widch - 
s|}rcad net ot Russimi telegraphs, connected wdth 
the ivhole of EnrojK? and converging on tlie Scu 
of Aral I on the other, the network of English 
wines, extending over the whole cfintinent of 
Iniliio iind temunoting, for the present at hiiat, 
Ht i\whuwnr. These two extreme points of English 
und Russian telegraph liiic^ art^ scpnmtetl by a 
gaji of conntiy, the greater pjiit of wdiieli is iktio 
j»ied by the couisic of the Aimt-Daria. This 
intenening sjjaee ran, of emirse, l>c elearcd, par- 
tienluriy by the know^n energy of the English; but 
here arises the great ]Hjlitleul f|Uestion~AVho is to 
supply the existing break, Russia or England? 

rile estahlifjhniiint of telcgniphie f^immuinETiition 
with India is at tiie present day a fpeestioii of 
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primtin' iiiiiK>rtfiiice hath for Englisli siiprcmiicy 
in India, niul jiartirnlarly for British trade. 'Wc 
expense of such aji undertaking will not prove an 
obstacle for its realization ; vve have seen an Eng¬ 
lish ctanpany taicrifiee nearly a niillioii pounds 
storling on tlie Trans-Alhiiitic cable, iind feel con¬ 
vinced that it would not hesitate to lay out ns 
much again if there were any possibility of bringing 
the scheme to a suceessfnl Lssnic. If the English^ 
therefore, were made acqiiaiiiteil with the details 
proving the fo!isil>ility of estahiishing teliigraphic 
comtuimication with East India through Oreidnirg 
and the Sea of And, they won hi most tLSsurcdly 
organize a eonipaiiy without loss of time for realiz¬ 
ing the project, regardless ot all its diitienUics. 
Blit would such interference and niediatorship on 
the [>art of the English in regiisis where the in- 
rtncnce of Russia is .'»tiU weak, l>e insistent with 
the dignity and political views of Russia? 

The country Jis far as the Syr-Diiriit anti Sea of 
Ami, belongs ipm /acto to Russia, so that every 
uicons of couuminiciitioii can be freely introdiu'eil in 
it, and a telegraph is certain to l»e shortly twtab- 
lished in these parts. Fartlier Sonthwartl, Russia 
meupieft the mouth of the Aniu-Darin. and Russian 
steamers have alu^wly asetuided this river* here 
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is the limit tu xit'hieh these stwmiei^ ivil) \yt i^un. 
fined ? Biinics, \i jn> descended the Amn-Darifl, 
f^timated its JtiivigaljJe length at x'OOO versts. It 
is luirdly [>mlHiljJe that the Rnssiiui settlements 
tlesliiied Iwfore lung to he pcmianently estjihlished 
on tlie Loivct Syr-Daria will idwap he eonfiiieil to 
that purt of its eotirae, or that the at^micrs stationed 
Jit Its mouth will never lie penult ted to [Kiietrate 
larther up atream. A siiiiilar tirohihitiou wtiuld 
he rioiitrary tn the tiaturiil urder of things, and 
wmAd indeed he praetiHdly disregarfied. An in¬ 
stance of this Lh seen on the .Amiiir, which was 
securLNl by treaties and government restrictions, in 
spite of idl which we have seen that Russieui 
sitttler^ in the Trans^Iiaikal rvgioii penetrated into 
the Amur country- during the piist hundred yeilrs, 
and traded and hunted in it. 

dndging, therefort', hy histoneal precetlents, one 
cannot hut lorsee that the ticenpation of the mouth 
of the Aniu-Uaria will neccssjirily be followed hv 
the appropriation of the whole Hver, Tlie Rii.ssiari 
Government may jimhahly not have this in vimv, 
tmd will in all likelihood oppose tlie encroachment, 
hilt nevertheless, sooner or Inter, it w ill come to 
pjuis of itself, Omeially the homidaiy’ of Russia 
ivill reiiuiin iinchangeil ; jiracticalK, however, Hus- 
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siuli tiiiigrantit will asceiiil the river higher mill 
higher by tiegrees; they will iit lirst open iiitef’ 
foiirse with Khivu, the Jiettrcst Klimmt, luiil evcii- 
tiiiilly make their way to iiukharn. Examples 
of this are iiflbnletl by tlie Aiiiiir mid Si^yr-Dima. 
Only the emliouebtires of these rivers were at tirst 
occupieil, ami strict urdurs given against ailvaiiciiig 
up the comitry; in the la[>se tjf two or thive ye^irSi 
however, at mfjst ten or twelve, we find Riissitni 
militarv jwsis already stationed several hnndreJ 
veists above the luuuths, and the parts of the Amur 
iiml Syi-Daria thus (xtri[d4Kl Iwgimiing to be re- 
e<ogiiize<l as Russian territory. In a ien years 
im>rt\ Riissniii setllcmcTits had not only spread 
along the whole course at tlie Amur, but had ix'- 
copied its soiirev^; the Ussuri, or Russian military 
])osts, had encircled the whole sea coast from the 
Amur to the Corea, and Russian traderi com¬ 
menced ascending the Dzuiigari, which will by the 
same historical sequence lead them to the river 
Leo, and nlong it to the shores of the Gulf of 
Petcheli, llic same orilerof events is ol>sened on the 
SvT-Daria, of wluch the lower course idono is held 
hv Russia \ yet this river must now be ixmaulereil 
more Russian thmi Kokaiiian, more es|>cciall_v as the 
iieeessitv of piKsessing it for the whole extent ol 
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course is year jiflter year more urgent I v uiul 
clearly felt. 

The Anui'Djtria is, for many reasons^ of greater 
importance to Russia thmi even the S3T-Dnria. It 
djscJiilxjgiied at one periofl iuto the Caspian, and 
its bed to that sea still remains. Some are of 
opmionfhat the eemrse of the river con l>LMigfiiji 
directed to its aiieiciit bed, while others consider it 
impossildo to do so. It can, however, be positively 
iLsserted that the existing infonimtion on this jwuit 
IS veiy superliekl and inaccurate, and the question 
wdl never be satistactordy settled, until a scientific 
expedition be sent liy the Govcniuient to investi¬ 
gate it m all its l>earings. The isonth-Eitstcrjj 
shores of the Sea of iVral are „ ei| for miit- 

mg the Syr-Daria with the Amu-Dario, and cncou^ 
nigc the hojie that the united mass of water of 
such tw o great streams may force their way th rough 
the old l)cd to the Caspiaji. I'hc importance 
of this comicctioii will readily be undcrstixxl when 
It IS rememliered that a water route, in continuation 
of the Volga, will lie thirs created, which w ill ex¬ 
tend for 3!m0 versts into the intenor of Asia, and 
that the extreme joints of thk nnintcmipted 
water^way will lie St. Petcodinig and the Northom 
slo^ies of the iliiidoo Krwish, 
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There is iin ide« ijenenilly prevfileiit that the 
SvT-Daria will «erveas a convenient route for future 
ftiimniiniration with British India j but the Amu- 
Duria pmsents infinitely preater lulvantnpes in this 
respect. Its upper course runs further to llie 
South than that of the SjT'Dutitt—in fact, it 
almost reaches the boundaries of the Eiiplish pra- 
scssions, and ven' closely approaches the Indus* 
I’hese two rivers are divided hy the elevatotl range 
of the Hindoo K<iosh, across which there are 
several pnsjiesr a few idone of which tiave heen 
visited by Eiiglisli travellers, and the greater part 
of this region is still but little knoivii* 

'Huis we see that the occupation of the mouth 
of the Amu-Daria w ill inevitably lead to the navi¬ 
gation of the river by Russians j this will require 
the occupation of several jMiiiits on the shores which 
are iminhubited, and only nominally helong to tu>mo 
barbarous rulers, and the establishments of poiafn- 
fTappki will eventually lead to the occupation 
of the whole river idung either bant. 

An outcry w'iU be raised that this is a further 
increase of territory, an e.ttension of Russian 
limits, which are already too vast. Nn t this will 
he no cnrraichiiient or enlargement of Rus.sian 
IjoiuulHries, hiil sim|dy the establishment of u 
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Jiiicl m u|H!i]n)g 1I|| «f „ew mirkctu for 

Ritssiiui tnule mid |ino<Iiicc. These iiiiirfcets are 
aitiiiited on the iiijikt course of ilia Aiim-Dmiii, 
Mhose month i* jjt the ixissession of Russia; ami 
Russia cimiKit, mid mnst not relinquish them in 
fmonr of Ejiglnaih hecimse she is coiiiusifed with 
tliciii hv a iiaiiiral wiitcr-win-. The English are 
nildilly (uinmeiiig to them, Cabtil twiiig ntreaily 
virtually in their hamk With regard to India, 
the navigation of the Ainu-Dark innst not he con¬ 
sidered as a route for the eoiiqncst of India; it is 
time to ohaiidon such an illusion, Riit it will he 
ndvaiitagfoiis for Russia to meet EnglamI ou the 
Indian frontier, to estalJish « direct and recipna-al 
trade with lier, and in nisc sncli a trade he inipos- 
Sildc, to endeavonr, at Icnst, to jirooiire the transit 
of Indian goocLs to Europe liv nieiiiis of Russian 
inn. and uater-ways. With respeet to a militanr 
«tK(lilion to India, the Anin-Daria iiiny he used 
for desjiatehing a small force to its nppiir eoiirse, 
not with im iilen of conquest, but for innking a 
demonstration with the uhject of alanniiig the 
enniiy and diverting his attention fnini other 
IMuiits. nie r|,a,e prosimiK of the Anglo-Indian 
Ktiipire to Russia in tlicse parts iice.1 not be fciired. 
lus It is no easy matter tu |Mmctrntc to or from 

JluA*in frofii fliiia r 111II 
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Siiifjj the iliiys of Peter tlie Great, Rimin hita 
[nlvaiH-cd, iiml at great sarrifiee, throiigli 
tile Ste|>tws that Ijiirretl her progress; she lais riavv 
passed them, find reiwdieri the hosins of fivo larprc 
rivers—two iin|H)rtant wiiter^iivays,^—whnse squireen 
flow t]irough fertile mid deiisely-j^opulatcd coun¬ 
tries. She is fully justified hi seeking to Ik? re- 
wardeil here for lier lalionrs and hwses extending 
over a liuiulred years, nud in endeavouring to 
secure her frontlera by pusliing them forward tfi 
tliat snow-coppcrl aiumnit of the IlinialDyas—^the 
natund coutenuiuoua bouiulury of England and 
Russia. 

From this staiid-jioint Russia can calmly look 
on the constdidation nml development of British 
jiowcr ill India. 

These eoiisiileratioiis lend otic to hope that 
shmiUI a line of telegraph frtjm Enn>pe to India 
ever ptuss through these enuiitries, it will l>e entirely 
Rnssiau. From the loner course of the Svt- 
Dnria, the most etinvenicnt localities for laying down 
a line of wire to India, extend along the Smith- 
Eastern Coast of the Sea of And njj the Amu- 
Dnriii, and from it.s iijiper sources, !iy one of the 
roads leading to Cabnl across the Hindoo Kiawh. 
The distance in this direetimi, lictwcen tlie extreme 
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(Mjint at the mouth of the Aiiiu-Dnria and that of 
the Engriislj ut Peshawuj-, ja alKjut 200(J vcrstn or 
I ;36(! miles* 
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CHAPTER XK 


Diphmtiic 

By Zalciioff. 

1S36-1S43. 

KnssiA has always maintained amirahlc Tclations 
with Bokhara, and its interconree with the Kliannt 

has been of long stumling* 

In aildition to its political importance, Bokhara 
j)rescnted great wlvniitages to Ktissia. as a large con* 
smner of Russian productions, nml as a channel 
through which Russian goods might penetrate into 
Afghanistan and India. The Boklmrians on their 
aiilc advantage<nisly bartered their own indifferent 
wares for Russian manufactures of priiimiy^ taxes- 
sity, which they were unahlc to procure from other 
rountries. But there \ias another cirtmrostimc^ 
that assisted in cementing friendly feelings between 
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tlicsfl hvo Pdiiiitrifs ami screed to smooth mony 
Bakhfim, unlike Khivn nml Koknn, diti not 

Wlcroii Ku&sia?i territoryj consefjuciitly. there iins 

no motive for ttiose ])etty frontier Brjuiihlilea amt 
ilcprcilutioiiB VI ith ivliieh Rnsjiirt ivns wo persistently 
|M?atcn>il hy the two Kljunntit. Kven 

later, ivhen the Rniisimia m!f nine!l the Syr, mid the 
empire came into elose |sroTihnity ivith the Sfnte^^ 
of Central Asin, firtklmm remninctl seponited from 
it ns heretofore hy the desert sands of Kviiyl- 
Kum, and vi liile tlic wainlering tribes snhjct't to 
Kliiva and Koknn wert; coniniittmg depredations 
on the Rniision honndaries, this Kliannt still 
presoned n striet nentnvlity, 

'J1]o Rokharimis, it is tnse, eon Id not minjiletely 
renonnee their Ashuie habits j ihcy pnnWl 

Russian prisoners thnnigh ..I tliird hnmk 

VI Idle thear Goverinnent imt infrequently sent cm oys 
to St* Petershnrgh with the sole ohjeet of reeeiving 
presents^ ond nlniost invariably demanded an eidm 
rate of duty from KusHimi merchants; but nil these 
ads, although giving rise ton constant eorrespond- 
eiire, never led to ai niptnre. The Uiissiaiis, with 
Ml© proBperq, of extending their trade to Tiimn, 
deemed it politic to saeriftcc a few individniil inte^ 
ivsts for this objcf-t. 
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With the pxlcivsioii' of Rnsi^iiui dominion sonth- 
xamh from tlie river I'ml, these old relations 
lielwceii Russia ami her iieigliliour artinircd a 
more stable ehnraeter, luul as the roads were ren¬ 
dered more secure aeross the Step[K!* o desire 
aroftt' to lici^mic more aerjnninteil \utiii the Klianat 
for eonmierrinl and political piiqioscs; heftee the 
fnxjiicnt visits of Russian officials and missions to 
Bokhara P 

Tlu' coimnissioners despatched to Rokhura hy 
the Riiss um Gov ernment tin ring tiie present century 
were Lientenant Povcrtlovski tn vho, hoiv- 

ever, did not reach his dcstbintioii i Siihhankuloh 
an officer of the Bashkir foree. in 1309; an 
embassy under Jlr. Negri in 1 Sj 20; an annetl 
camvan under the command of Colonel T.^iolkovski 
in 1824, ami vidiich did not reach its journey's end; 
Mr. Demaison in IBU ; ami Ensign Vitkoviteli in 

1835. 

The following letter, addressed to the Emir by 
General Perovski, militan' governor of tlic Orenburg 
region, in lS3d. is a specimen of the style of eorre- 
• s^yrndeiits* conducted with Bokhani after the return 
of Vitkovitch:— 

“ To the cx]ioMTitler of wisdom and hiw, the 
^ esteemed, all-ticrfec t, gh>rifms and great Emir* 
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ilesrendnnt. of Jhe hciiignimt JInkan ; tlio centri^ 
of ieariiing, orcJer i\ml glon, ruul the cksseiiuimJor 
of ha|}[)ii]css, we offer oiir most sincere respeet 
noil warmest devotion. May the till-hjgli oiut 
|H)werf[il Goci secure you on tlie tlirt>iie of clominion 
end pnx^pority, shield yotj from its tempesU, and 
evi] destinies, and f^nint yon a long life, 

" Be it further known to your heart, rejdeto with 
glorious qualities, that, praise I>e to the Fonmler of 
orJds, vre aliidc in henitli and happiness. 

Ruraoims of the measures taken by the Russian 
Government against the insolence of the Khivaijs 
have doubtless long since reached the &tmnghold 
of your highly-venerated and mighty Eminence. 
Pitim respect, thert'fore. to our fimious ami 
gloriously resplendent neighbour, I R>nsjder it 
neccssaiy to say ns follows:^ 

Tlie Rhivans have king Udinvcd ns eneiniea, 
while calling themselves the friends of Russia. 

Rhiva. from its insignificance and weakness, 
could ot course do no grLut irijniy to ita [joweifnJ 
neighbour, but still it took advantage of cverv 
opportunity to exhibit ita insolence and senseless 
temerity against a state that has, until the present, 
Ignored tlie stratagems and intrigm*sof « weak and 
powerless neighlionr. 
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" Kliivii, lioT^cveTt did luit uiidci^itrtml the raii- 
(leseciisit)H iiiid ciiiluriiiK'p of llussui* mill iii&ttud 
of Iwinj? penitent mid subinissive, her pinxeediiigi' 
liiivo jrro\m more imdiu'iou!ii frfjm yeur to y'ear- 
The piracies on the Cnspiiiii nmltijdied, under the 
conniviiiiec of the fChivau ruler, ii^ho Bhnieil the 
plunder with the pimtes. The numlKT of Kiissiau 
prisoners in Khiva have greatly incrcuscd, find tiity 
are trented harharously. Riissinn traders diiit^ not 
even now ap]>car at Khiva if a?^ they are not reeeiMd 
with the customary salanui and gneelingt but with 
the mxKc, hnife, and bonds of shivery". Khiva has 
ooinmcnced to collect tribute from the Kaisaks, 
our subjects, and from Russian trailers who 
traverse the Steppe j she has set some Khans over 
the Knisab. who have long l>cen ijiibjeet to Russia, 
and iicrsecutes them at with When taking into 
consideration that the aubjeets of Khiva have 
enjoyed in Russia even iifi to the prestmt time not 
only ull the advantages of freedom, hut also pnstitial 
by all the rights and privileges of frw trader^^, 
tniding and departing at alt times without molesta¬ 
tion, it must l>e adiidttcd that the proceedings 
of the Khivims justly merit chastisement. 

The Empcrm" has now resolved, to detain all the 
Kliivaiis in Russia, together with their property. 
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nnti to iiiforju fbo ruler of Kluvn that not n ftingle 
person will be bliornted until all Hiissiims now in 
slavcn' lie set free b}' the. Kbivuu Goveniinonb luicl 
it sboll bftvc promised to iirnciid its conduct for 
I bo future. 

"The orders of the Eni| leror have been strirtly 
fulfilled, ond } hiive ulreudy informed the mhr of 
Kbiv'a of Avhut bad tnuispired. It depends now on 
himself to orniuge matters aniieablv, or bring eon- 
fusion on liis heiici 

fii aequaiuting your migbh^ and illustrious 
person of this, I nni convinecd that the e^duiuns of 
friendship, and pillars of mntiud good-feeling !«- 
tween the Russian Government and that of Boktiam 
will continue as foriuerlv. fixed and immovable; the 
Government of Bokhara m Ul doubtless never give 
Russia similar cause hr discontent. I am likewise 
assured that if there be any Russian jirifioners at 
Bokhara, or such as have cseajied from Khiva, 
jour exalted Mightiness will give immediate ftrtlers 
for their release and tnuisinission to their own 
country. 

"To all this 1 have thcpleoaiire to add, what will 
probably l>c pkjismg intelligence to your High¬ 
ness, that your envoy through my mediation has 
l«cn favonrtnl with a rei^ptinn by HLs Imperial 
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Mnjcfity, luul tbnt Bokburinri iiKrchaiita, yoiir sttlj- 
jccts, hjui the felicity ef 1 icing prescntctJ to the 
Empcmr on hU jjiissuge through Nijui-NovgorofU 
whilst the Khiviins, who were tlitre at the same 
time* were not gtaiifecl the same honour/* 

Snell was the laiigiuige of the thief of the 
Orenburg n^gion, for conciliating the friendship of 
the niler of Bokhara, who did not disregurd these 
ailvanccs; from 183(1 to lb43, Russia was visited 
hy three of the Eiuir’s representatives, and two 
Riissiati ngeuta were in their turn despatched to 

Bokhara during this period. 

It is to the diplomatie rclatkais of these six 
venrs that we would iKnv draw* attention* 

In July, 1830, the KaraubBegi^ Knrban-lJeg- 
Asliiirlwk, nrriveil nt the torlrtss of Orsk, in the 
qimlity of Uokliariaii cii'-oy. BccorapanicO hy a 
suite of ftfleen jnen, and 'ritli fnnr arplmmaks 
(honies) as giRs for the Imperial Court. On the 
occasion of their arrival, Gonetol Penivski nrrotc to 
the Russian Jiinister for Foreign • Affuirs. The 
office of Kannil-Bcgi; signifying chief of the gate- 
guards, is not of iinpirtancc, though each gate in 
Hokhnra has n separate Kannd-Bcgi,^ 'Gie state- 
inent made hy the Knsh.negi in Vitkevilch’s report, 
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alitjulil Iju l^rjme hi riiind, which is to the uflbct 
thnt the Ikfkhjii-itin Goveniincrit does jiot i^orisiilur 
it iiei-essery to select nun of high posjthm en- 
vcjys til Iliisshi, find even vnnnts itself on coiilcrring 
thfit ilignity on persons of low degree. 

Blit notwithstanding this uiifnvoimible recoin- 
luendntioii, the Knnnd-lkgl ^vas court eons ly treated, 
and obfuined ixirriiission to proci^l to St Pelei-s- 
hiirg with a suite of four |j<Ts<jns; the liorses 
were onlcred to be distributed ninong the breeding 
Hiahles (hotsc fnrms) of the Orenburg region. 

On reiuhiiig the i apitai, the envoy jireseiited a 
letter to the Kni|jeror from the Emir, and others 
from the Kush.Begi to the Jlmister fur Eortrign 
Affairs, and to tlie Director of the Asiatic dej.nrt- 
incrit. The object of this iidssioii,—in addition to 
its Tx-ing charged with iissnranmH of friendship, 
mid to expn^ the ivishes on die part of the Emir 
that tile eommeniiil and politieol relations of the 
tivfl countries should he cunsohdated.^wiis to lay 
the following circumstiint^ Ixfore I he RiLssian 
Govennnent : 1st. That the English had again 
lately ^rt!llt agents from India to Bokhara, who 
were tning to cmichnle a tR^aty for snt)[dyiftg the 
Hokhnriaiis with English gixids on advantageous 
terms tor the former; and, and. That the ruler of 




Cuhiilp tlinanciicU by RuJijtct-Siiig, hail lLkc\^ise 
ilesiMitt'bed ft special ogLHit to the. KJitui of Ik>k- 
harii, witU prop0!«il3 for foniiiug s defensive ulliimce 
oguiDst their coruuion eiiemicfl. 

The envoy returned to Orenburg un the 2Sih of 
Mereh. and took back an Imperial letter to tlic 
Emir, and also one frotn the Vice-Chancellor to 
the Kndi-Rcgi. The misrion left Orenburg on the 
i>.ttb of August. 

As no 8i>eciftl benefit was to he derived from 
similar missions, while the eTcpeuscs attending 
their entertaimnent were considerable, the Russian 
(Jovcmnienl restdved to pul a stop to die too fre¬ 
quent visits of their neighbours, by delicate huits, 
and Count Nesselrmle, in Ids letter to the Kush- 
Ucffi, pointing out the great distance of the capital 
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Two years )iail not ebpsed since the departure 
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of Orsk J this messenger wtoi 
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u hti liud liirtarfy visited Russia in 1830, 
ns representative of Boktiani. iJe tfie 

liciirer of im aiitograph letter from tlie Emir lo 
the Entjicror, desimtehea from his ministers to 
Nesselnule, Perovski ojid nthere, and presents for 
the Court, eotiaiating of nii elepluint, tirphnntnks 
imd Cashmere slimvls, nml funhermora hroiight 
thrL’o liiisaiBii prisoners nith him for liherntioji; 
Ills ndiiiiie was rotnposecl t>f twenty men. 

T«o silver rouliles n day, or altoiit si.v shilJiiips, 
»ere allowed iiim by the [ius.si,m mitlioritios for 
Ins subsistenre; five of the more imprtont 
members of liLs suite reeeiveci fifty co[>eeks u day, 
or one and sisjwnee, ami tiie others Ivvcnty-Hve 
(■o|Mx-ks. or nincptiiee. Holta-Kidi-Ifejj was’ well 
rcceivctl, and idloweti to appear at Court. Ae- 
cordnig to Petovski, he was a man of very limited 
miiierstanding. WImt, eonid possibly !«' the oh- 
jeet of tile apiJcaruiiee of this uf ,1,^ 

Emir ? in the absenec of tlie written message of 
the ruler of Eokliam, we must endeavour to ar¬ 
rive at It from the Emperor’s letter written in ixvplv 
an.1 from tlie letters of Ckmnt Nesselrode t« Ishaii-’ 
IlcLs, head dignitary of Eokliaw, and to the envoy 
liimsclf. Ill iheiii t|,g (.xj,re,yio„j, „f 

flioiiks for the piotwtmions „f frieiicLship on the 
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piirt f»f tbc Bakhurians, the saiii« pn>mifies to en- 
courojic the tnule between the two countries^ mid 
tlie afliuc aecoinpanhneiit^j of presents, iis proolV 
of friendship. The only novel feature in them ap- 
jiears to he a request on the part «f the avaricious 
Emir, for the Russian Governnieiil to semi hini a 
minini; engineer officer, to explore his tcmlon' for 
gtjUl and. precious stones. ThU w juit might have 
l)ccu made known witliout despatching a 5[)ecial 
cinhassy. 

On the 27th of Octoljer, Baltn Knli-lfck rcrunicd 
to his own conntrj^ inm Orenburg, Inking with 
.him many tnngilde murks of favour, in the shape 

of bnKuidc, cloth, crystal, &c. 

The cost of maintenance and travelling expenses 
of this last guest, w ith the presents of money to 

hiui anil his suite, exclusive of that of his residenee 
at St. Pcterslnug, amounted to OIMMI silver 
nnibles, the trniisiiiLssion of the elephant to St. 
Petcrehinif costing 3000 more. If to this tolal 
nc iiiUl the value of the presents for the Emir to 
Ihc EiubossT, we shall Hnd that Xusseer-Wlas 
renewal of ussurancea of fricinlsliip were rather 
high-priced. 

It wiis at all events appannt that the e<iiistant 
despatdiiug «if missions served IIS a novel and ex- 
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w^dingly pnofitalile s|K;ciiJatiijn, m whirh hh 
Eminciico liucriared nothing but n kw < 3 lepliant.s 
«nd horses, the tmveJling expcni;c3 of the envoy to 
the frontier being ulniast hiMmiibly tlefniyetl by 
tlie inofcJmiit.s wIio«e cjimviiiis they hupjwned to 
iiecotii|winy* 

llie Emir a request, liou ever, waa (?oijiphed \vitJi, 
iijkI by order of the Enqxjmr un ex|»ctntioa wiis 
organized in April, l,s3i>, imdcr ihe direction of 
Captain Ivovalev^tki of the inining Engineers, who 
was aetoiiipanied by Captain Ilerrugros, an 
uiteri>reter, a head-niiiier. two viewers, and four 
Cossacks, Kovalevski was also fiinnshed w ltii n 
letter of reconnneiidatioti to bhiui-Ueis, u uotifini- 
tion liaving Wn [>revioiisly given tif his ilepartiiiv 
to iirdtn-Kidi-lkg. 

Kovidevski was instriiettxl by the ebief of the 
mining dejiartmi iit to eollert infonniition rc^jieet- 
mg the gwjlogieai fonnntion of tile soil of Ikkhara, 
its mineral wealth, tmde hi prt'eious metals, method 
ol niaiinfaetuntig ibe Kborasaaji steel, &t\ &c* 
By the Munster of Tmde and Mmmfsu^turcs, be was 
t’b«rge<l to direct his attention to the Asiatic trade 
gimcTjilly, luitl the Hin^shm Jlinisfer of Foreign 
Atiinrs gave him sjjecial written insfructions, in 
which, among other things, he w,is instructed to 
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cnilLUvmir to iititain n (limhiutioii of (lie clutiea bi- 
,»se<t OH Rnsaiiii) tniilers. to iisoertdiii tlie opminn 
of the liokliiiriHii Government on tlie sulijoct 
of penniniciitly estnblisliing n Kilssiku Consul «t 
Bokliarii, to gutlicr inforoiution regiinling the 
qimntity, qnollty. uii.1 value of EnglLsh nierfl.iUKliit^ 
innl the eomjietition they present to Russian pro- 
iluctions i to obtiiin the ILljenition of Rnssiuii pri- 
'sellers ; to form an estlmotc, while on the spot, of 
the ivossibilily of extending Ruwsiaii truile to 
Afghanistan, anti other countries on the left hank of 
the Amu, luul finally to collect statistical and 
topngniphical chita relating to Uokhiita, mid the 
countries adjacent to it on the South. 

Kovalevski left Orenburg witb the Hokbaniiu 
envov, and proceeding through Hish-Tatiiak, acne.s 
,he Embn and iliig.xljar mountmns. reaebe.1 the 
Great Harsnki Samis by the niidtUe of Nmemlicr. 

Almost at the very outset of the eximdition, it 
encountered np))osition from evU-disposed Kirgliit 
bmids. who were irritated by the movement of 
Gcnertd Perovski’s colunm across the Steppe aliout 
this time. The dangers of the enmvan were still 
further increased hy meeting an oftieia! from Khiva, 
who had licen sent by the Khan of that coniitry-, lo 
instigate the Kirghises against the Rnssiinis. 
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Meiiiiccs were wddvi] to oJhcr ziisiJts. The Khmm 
agent inabstetl that the (iimviui shinild cttMs tJic 
Svr, ami procreed through tile Kluvcm fortress. He 
told the Russian officers that they were his ]nU 
soners, mni ordered a watdi to lie platial over their 
tents during the riight-halts. Owing to these eir- 
c'ui/istances, Kovnievski fled secretly from the 
ciimvan, and sought jiroteetioii in the nearest 
Rnssmn fortiflcatiori. During the night of tlje 
21 22 Xovemher, in a severe snow-atonn, the 

Russian officers, ahundoiimg (heir luggage, and 
half-dressed, Jiionrited their horses an<l hasteuLl to 
Chnsh-Kakul Fort, which they reached on the 21th 
NovonilH.T,^jierfonnmg thus 30(1 verats (or 8(1 
miles English) in 2J days. 

All the tilings ahandmied hv Kovalevski renchod 
Ih>kh:,m in s.,fety, and wen. taken earn of tiierc 
until the arrival of a new Rnssian nnssion, to the 
lieail of hidi they were subsequently delivered; and 
the officers of Kovulevaki s expedition ratnnied to 
the Russian frontier line with Perovski^s detach^ 
uiciit m tile middle of March, ’^riiiis ended this 
nnsuccessfid undertaking, which cost the Goveni- 
luent 2700 ilucals independent of travelling ex- 
jieusc;^. The desjiatcdi of mining engineers to 
Ik^kJutru wskH post[>oned ijiitil a more favourabb 
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o,,portunitv. But still the speculation in cmb.issics 
dill not cciise. The Emir iiinl his Ministers were 
not the men to nhstnin from n profiuhle und 
ensy stroke of lUplomncv. but they were liken 
compelled bv other clnniuistances to open iie^ 
tintions with' Rnssin, It was this therefore Hint 
cniiseil the nppairaiiee of another Bokhnrian en¬ 
voy, KnlU-Mi-JI«lln Mukin-Beg Malioramed-Seitl, iit 
Omllbnip on tlic 15th of Ailgnst, 1S40, with n 
suit of thlity-uiiie persons and the inei itable nr- 


chamaks for the Iinpc^rial Court. 

The Russian Government had by this time become 
well ncquiunted with the siKculntivo procUvi- 
ties of the Emir mid his Ministom.and the e.slimnhle 
Mukiii-Bcg might possibly not have liad the good 
fortniie of seeing St. PoUirsbnrg, had not events m 
Centnd Asia idiout this time called for elo^r 
lelutinns lietwcen Rmaia and Bokhara. The 
English were at tliat time phiying the eoniody 
in Afghanistan on wltich the curtain droplted so 


Tlie irroceedings of the English placed Imth 
themselves and the Rnssiims in a eunmts predmn- 
meiit. On one side e-vuggeruted nunours of Rmssian 
prepmatiens on a large scale tor a war m rnmn, 
and of the inovetuent of her troops towimds Khiva, 
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ftpraad through Earo|w, while cm the other, Enghind 
Jjiilirig her mil intentions iiniler the pretext of 
espusing the m\u^ of the worthless and vicious 
Shoojah-U]‘Miiih, triiiinphantly marched an nniiy 
of eighteen thou.saml men through Hydcmluid imd 
Katidahar to Cnhul, and, calcuhitingon anticipating 
l>y these means the advance of the Kussians on 
Atgtumistun, stationed their forces at the very gates 
of India. 


U will fall to the sham of the future historian of 
Perovski 3 expedition to Khiva to reconnt the in¬ 
teresting relations between these two countries; 
sufBce it to say here that during the mission of 
Mukiu4teg the ihimksi itynasty had aireadv failed, 
and that Dost-Mahometl, Khim of Cabul, its most 
:dde repmsentative, was n fugitive in Jiokhani. 
The advanced English troops had ajipearod at 
Ramiaii and Sigan, and rumours were rife of their 
movements to the Anm-Darin, and farther to Samar- 
eand. 

“ All the mcintets of the English Govcniment." 
ssy, an historian of the English expedition to 
Cabul, ■■during Lord Atieltland's administration of 
India, were porticiilnrlv apprehensive of the Rns- 
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sinni^j they tlaily c^tptt'tcd a Rnssiim ntUance to 
Uiiiilustan, apprehensions tliut rose to a ritlit-wloiw 
panic on ret'eipt <»f tiu’ Liitdligciirc of the Russian 
expetlition to Khiva. Even Rimics was infcjmictl 
l>y one of his agents that the Russians haU LHai- 
qiiered Kiiiva and ^'ere piviceetling hy forced 
□larches to Rokliora. On anotiier o<easion It was 
reported that the ruler of Rftklnira had n>n- 
chidcd an offensive and defensive ailiance with the 
Emjiertjr of Riussia, and that their muted forces 
were marching to Balkh. * 

Tlicse ruino'ii^ nul niiprel'cns*™® 

Englisli, iniltiiEiiilcnt of tlicir iiiareh on Ciibiil. to 
Iiavo recourse to other measures for counleracUiig 
tlie iiiiagliiarj- nmehinutions of Russia, ami wilU 
this object tb'eir ilii>loinatic agents apiH.>aie.l in tho 
Tiiraii. Captains Abbot ami Sbiifcesperc maile 
thoir wav to Khiva, ami unsncecssfnlk filled llie 
parts of iiiecbators in the dispute iMStwecn tluit 
eoimtn- and Russia; and the eutcr].r!sing Cmionv 
ircnetnitcd into Kokan, wliilc Ifokhani was visited 
hv Colonel Stmidart, whose ap|iconince the Hokliu- 
rians expected to followed hy an English 

force. 
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It was natunil, miider sutrli circumstances, tlmt 
tile Emir slioidd seriously ncficct on liis pnibabie 
fate, ftiul despatch an emluissy, not from motives 
of cupidity fllmie, to Russia. The agent chosen to 
proceed to the court of St. Pctci^bui^g was one of 
the mast influential persons of Bokliara, mid 
similar cure w u-s shown in thesciection of his suite ; 
besides the tivo sons of the envoy, difterent diplo¬ 
matic officials, two j)agcs, a mnner, and hair 
mnsicitms ticcom]mnicd it. Mnkiii - Beg [>re- 
senteil a letter, six shawLs, and two arghiunaks. 
or horses, from the Eniir to the Ejiij>oror, hesi<les 
gifts to the diflhrent Rnsaian anthoritlcs. 

ITie VLsibIc object of the embassy was to coni'' 
plain against the trtnicherons acts of Khiva, to ob¬ 
tain protection for the Bokhanaii mcrclmnts, and 
pennLssion for Bokharian pilgrims to [lass through 
Russia to Merrca, 

Tile envoy arrived at St. Petersburg on the 3()th 
of Octfilicr, with a suite of seven Bokhurians. Ex¬ 
hibit ing great <listrcss of mind, Ijoth during the 
ioumev and on his arrival at the capital, for want 
of his miLsichiiis, who had been left behind at Oren¬ 
burg. he prevailed on the Russian Govcnimjcnt to 
have hvo of his artists forwarded to him, saving 
that it was the wish of the Emir that they shbni.l 
r see St, IVtcrHlinrg. 
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On the Ifith of Miruans Miikin^lk^g jiraceeaetl 
on his way hock, hut did not roudi Oreiiljurg. Old 
ogCj the journey, iiiid liiJ^ in’iiiioderiite 

rntxlu of livings tohl on his henltli* which wns oh 
ready giving way when he left St. PcterslHug, He 
ohstinately refused medicine, and it was only at 
Moscow that he consented to take o medical mnii 
with him. Uy the time he reached Nijiii his 
strength was quite exliausted, and be died of 
dropsy of the chest ()n the ilth of Alanch, m spite 
of all medical assistiuice* The sons were allowt‘<l 
to tnms])ort the body to Bokhanit and the ex-^ 
|>eiises of enibiilming were defrayed by the Russian 
Government. An inventory of the deceased envoy^s^ 
effects W'as draivn up, and they were subaequeiith 
hronglit to Rokharji orj tbe weasion of Atajor 
Bntenef’s missiom 

The imi^erial letters delivered to the envoy nt 
St. relersburg, and those entrusted to Major 
Butencf for delivery to the Endr, only exmtain 
assunmees of goodwill, and it would be difficult to 
gather from them alone the real ohjecl of ilukiu- 
Beg*s visit. Fortimately, this is partly revcaletl by 
the note on the subject of his niission, delivered hy 
the envoy to General Gentz and Count Nesselrode. 
We shall not pit!fiuntc to eriticise thi^se di«‘uinents 

I r 
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in detail. We eati onl> say that the Russian Go¬ 
vernment fomid it iiucessan' to despatch an 
embassy to Bokhara^ composed aocordiii" to the 
Emir s former retjuest, of mining omcen^, the chief, 
Miijor Eiitcrief, receiving at the same time sqiamie 
dipJomatic inatmetious, in addition to his other 
commissions. 

The despatch of agents to Khiva and IlokJiam 
was dix'ided on during Afiih in-Beg's stay at Su 
Petersburg, and U,2m ducats were assignwl to 
defray their exf>enses. Before Biitenefs dejjnrtum. 
Iieaides receiving verbal directions, and Ijcing ab 
lowed to make bimself acquainted with the docu¬ 
ments relating to Central Asia, in the Foreign de¬ 
partment, lie wns furnished with written instructions 
l»y the ^fining, Imhistrial, and Foreign depnrt- 
meiits. The instructions of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, after mentioning Kovalevskis 

mission to Khiva, and stating that the agent was 

Bent to Bfikhara in compliance with the solicita¬ 
tions of the Emir, with the object of cxidoi^ng the 
mineml resources of the country, go on as follows : 
—" Yon are, moreover, charged with the collection 
of positive and reliable infortnfltin]i concerning the 
Kahrint of Bokhara and neighbouring countries, 
nrrd with the arrangement of termn, for rqjnlatiiig 
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the mutual rclations l>etween Hoklinra nml Rupsia,” 
III order to ^\\e grcjiter wetgid to the negotintiona 
hclivceu Butenef and NussecKliUo, it wna eoii- 
flidcred expeilieut to frhe the aj^ent the title nf 
envoy, and to fiimish him full power from the 
Russian Government, 'rhe gcohigicol Investigntiona 
were to l>o conducted by the jnninr officer, under 
Bnteners supcrintcndeuce. Proposing also that 
Butcuef should observe the effect produced on 
Bokhara by the recent events in Afghanistan, the in- 
stnictions proceeded to siiy " The acquisition of 
this infonnation will enable you to suggest the best 
means for strengthening the ]K>liticid influence of 
Russia, and for developing Russian trfule in this 

part of Asia,” 

"rhe instructions then sketch out an extensive 
progniiimic for gurtierii.g iiifonnation ropiniinff the 
Bokhtiriim tnidc, and pinted out that Kussw hiid 
idwava l»en frielldlv disposed to Bokhara, and had 
. protcrtcrl her mcrchanla. but that the Bnkhariaim 
lind often in return sliou-n preat ingratitude hy op¬ 
pressing her traders, slighting her envoys, &c. &e- 
Butcuef is requested to cvplain to the Khan that 
his real iiilcrests would be furthered by maintaining 
friendly relations wilb llre>sin. and to I'm' 
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wit), confidence in fl.e sinceritj- „f the R,n!.,l„n 
Gnvcnmipiit. In (iisiininie of Die Inlter tJic iigent 
wes to drrnv the Khnii'« attention to tlie disinter- 
«tal ,K,Iiev of Kussiu wit), wgard to other Molio- 
mctiin countries, for instance tlte assistance siie Imd 
P'cn to Tnrkcj.' and Perain, against tlic rehellious 
ot Eg^'pt in tin? first c4U3e, mid in s<;atiiw 
j Ialtomct-S)inh on the tlironc, in the second; and 
nine), was also evidenced )iy )ier generous forgive¬ 
ness of the niLsdeeds of .UIcKnl, wl.en ti.e )attcr 
complied witli tile i>riiicipa] demands of Russia, 
"All these and similar siiggeations." said tlic 
mstnictions. “made to tile Kl.ai, of Boldiara with 
pro^'r detcretioi, and addn«id mi yonr arguments, 
will assnredly eonvinco him of the advantage of 

Rtisamn mediation mid of the honesty of our 
pohey. 

Then passing to tlie negotiations, the agent is 
to endeavenr to p»cmie the consent of tlie Khan 

till? fulloft'uig _ — 

1. ^clthcr openly nor secretly to show hostililv ‘ 

against Kiyssla. 


2- ^ot to detain in slaveo' or by .my means 
am ussnin prisoiicni, and to gnanuitcc the 
pemonni mifely and property of cverv Russian 
anlijcct within Hoklmrmn territorv. ' 
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3, Ill the event of the death of n Russian suhjcct 
in Bokhara, \m pmjierty is no! to be gebiCii by 
the Crown, but rctonicd infftef to the Russian 
authorities at the frontier, 

4, To prohibit Bokharians from robbing and 
imposing arhitrarj' laws on Russians, and to inflict 
immediate punishment on those guilty of such 
offences. 

5, To impose a single duty on Russian goods 
brought to Rokharn, which duty Is not to exceed 
5 per cent, of their real value, 

6, That Russian traders should not be annoyed 
iiiul oppressed within the dominions of Bokhitra, 
and that they should he aftorded the same protec¬ 
tion ns liokharians enjoy in Russia. 

Ill return for these stipulations, the Russian 
agent was to guarantee in the name of the Russian 
Government: — 

1. Safety of person and property to Bokharian 
subjects within the Iwundaries of the Russian 
Empire. 

2. The extension of the sainc privileges to 
Bokhariaus as arc enjoyed hy other Asiatics trading 
to Russia, 

3. The right of requiring the pimishmciit of 
Kirglikes and 'Turkmens sidijcct to Rn-ssm, In case 
they pillaged Bokharian caravans. 
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. 1 emussioii to Bokhariaii piViius proeccdiiiK 
to Me-™. ,0 

roiwlitioii Hint ihi,- coiifonn to tic esistijig |K,ifce 

regtdurioiis irt Russia. 

i\o diffituttj- WHS imCripsted in obtaining tim 
Emirs consent to tbo danse, relating ,o the aiUctv 
ol the bvea 

the minister »■«, not so ,nre on tlic sulijcct of ttio 
< W of Ilntic. tbongl, the agent ia .lireeM in 
IIS instnietions to gnii, the atUicsion of the Klniit to 
this point by quoting Pereia and Tmkey where the 

trelL™ 

I’he instniction, gcncrnlly direct thenmmt to 
i^iKliiet the negotiations w ith preper tlignit.,, fi„„. 

ues3 and dwcretion. 

Shoidd tlicKhan. howeier, refnse to neeetle to 
the preposed tcn.«. ,hc agent »,« not to fnil h, 
'«<l..«.nt.ne him that the fnjfihnont of these ron- 
• iMona was gna™,.teed l.y the lives and preperty of 
the nokhanaiis existing Russia. 

Finally. Bntenef w,ts direeted to obtain the 
fvhin. s «.s«n,t to the tetnpomn presen™ fi„t 
of a tti.ss.an official at B.,kh..r,., so that the same 
•light ufterwanb., under more favoimible dreii.n- 
1- ■uiecs. « rcplarcil by „ i«;„im„ent agent, and to 
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\\^ avmj escrtbn to obtain tbc Ulicnitioii of ab 
Russian slaves within Ibc ilomimoiis of the 
Khan. 

If matters went smoothly, the mission was to 
remain aljont a year at Bokhara^ and to rcUim 
with a caravan In the following spring; but m the 
event of an nnfavonnible reception, mul if all 
attempts at accomniodation pnjved nnsueecssful, 
the agent was to netnru to Russia without entering 
into any negotiations. 

From the alxwe it will he ubsened how c-om- 
plicatcd were the instructions given to Hutenef; 
besides that they tonched on such delicate points 
ta remission of duties, bberation ot slaves, tVic 
settlement of which under the ignorant prejudices 
and customs of the Asiatics, would at first sight 
appear impossible, and could only Ijc carried out b> 
the pressure of any extraordinary- ciicuuistonces 
in which Bokhara might find herself placed. 

" We Uojx-” said the Chancellor to the Vizier, 
" that M Bnlenef will l>e iis well received by yon, 
iw are the Bokharinn envoys in Russia, and will 
in Uke manner l»e allowed to depart whenever he 
wishes to do so” And then again i -It \m 
reached our kuowlcdge that the Emir had intended 
to have despatched tlic EugUshnian irto<klart, w ho 
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is now oniony you, u4th your Envoy iriikiti-?ieg 
to Russia, }>iit vras deterred alnne by tlieappre- 
liensioij of an attnek by the Khivaus. Aeeordiijg 
to the existing; iniitiml relations between the 
States of Russia and Great EHtain, this intention 
on tile part of the Etiiir wjis most pleasing to us. 
Now fls tlie former ohflfaeie no longer exists, wo 
entertain the liojie that the will of the Emir will i>e 
ftdlilled. Tile irest way of foiwarding the said 
Englishman to Ritssia will be to send him on with 
a caravan to OreMfaiiTg,ivliere the Russian governor 
will make nil further arrangements*^" 

With regard to tliLs latter circiinistanrc, it 
must l>e ohsenx-d that the English Govenimetit 
hml appliwl several times to Kilssio, to secure her 
CO nt>eration in protmring the liljorntioii of the 
unfortunate Stodrlart* 

Information having been received a short'time 
lic-fore the ciei>artiire of the K.issten mission to 
Uokhnrn. tiiot Sto,Jdort )md („te 

mivBMtage of nn opjjortimity for proecoding to 
Rns-sia. not wishing to owe his liliemtimi to the 
mterecssion of any foreign gosemment, Lord 
Rdnu.reton again addressed liimself to tiie Russian 
™.Wsador in London, soliciting the rencivnl of 
Russtan efforts in l„l.alf of tile English agent. 
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It is evident from Miikiii-Bcg’s notes, tlmt 
Kliivii did her Iwst to rescue Stoddart. The 
llussiim Government on its pnrt could not remiiin 
iodlfferont to the fute of the nnfortimate imsoiicr. 
Iwth from ti friendly feeling towards England, 
ns well 03 from other reasons, mid the citract 
cited from the Chnnccllor’a letter proves her 
lively interest in the matter. Bntenef was Intsidra 
commissioned iwrsistently to demand Stoddarts 
lilieration, and to desi.atch him to Russia l.y 
the fimt opportmiity. In forwarding to Perovskt 
the letters of the Martjuis of Clanrienrde for 
Stoddart, which were to lie delivered to the latter 
hy Huteuef, the Chancellor wrote: “Tlicexiilmia- 
tlons given by the late Eoklmiimi envoy, lead iis to 
hoiie that iNiisseer-Vlla wiU not opjiosc Sloddart’s 
departure for llusst:!, and Lord Chinricanle’s letter 
wUl probably indnee this officer to waive hb. Icelmgs 
of niisidaced vanity, and to sciac the present opimr- 
tniiity for obtaining his relense. I would, therefore, 
rcqn'est yoti to do ever) thing in vour jiowcr. in 
case Stoddart should reach the Orenburg Bne, for 
securing him a friendly reception, and desire you 
to fnniish him with means for einildmg him to 
proceed to St. reterebiirg without intcmili- 
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Tlie Riissinn nijssinti eonaisfcrf of Ciiptniii 
Hog<»lovski, of the mining cngineera; the 
imtundist Lehmiinn; JI. Khanykof, from tiio 
Ministry for Foreign Affoire; the imerpreter 
h.<)9troii)itiiiof; tile topograplicr Ynkovlef; three 
millets; two stiiffere of animals; ten Cossacks of 
the Ural; and five Kirghises; the mission was 
also nceonipimied by the children and soitc of the 
dec-eased Miikin-Beg • Tlie gold jiieces s„,,,,!ied to 
tlic memhers of the mission were dire-cted to lie 
secreted in their sword cases or in Icatl.orn holts, 
so as not to excite the cupidity of the Uokliarimis 
who would exaitiine the luggage, which was to he 
IrmiBixirted by fifty, (ive camels, 

Liciitenant-Coloncl JJlarnmhcrg, at the head of a 
detaehment of 4(10 Ural Dxssneks, was ,o escort 
tlic tmssiou to. the river Sjt, and 17,000 silver 
reuhJes were assigned towards tlie maintemme-e of 
Ih.^ troops. Rettmiing agmn to the imlitieal ' 
mstnictions with whicli the head of the mission 
was e larged, Perevski recoumiended that a reduc- 
"ati 0 the duties on linssian goods to 2 J per a-iit, 
ahoidd be stremionsly insisted on, aad Unit the 
“gent, when speaking about the yearly vUit of a 

"" waived me 
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Rnssinn official to Bokliam, slioiilil work ou tho 
vanity and [>ride of tl5C Emir, liy iioiuting out to 
him that sucli pcreons arc stalioned at the rourte 

Ilf nil jnde]jendcnt ndti^> 

With regard to Stmldait, nimoura of his exeni' 
tiou at Bokhara having reached Orcnhiirg,Perovski 
suggests to Butciiefj in the c^'eid of the rejiort 
heing correct, that he should nrge on the Emir the 
projiriety of ctiuimunicating the circunistaneo hy 
letter to the Emiitw through the Knsh*Begi- 
The mission left Omdmrg in the month of iluy, 

and under prtdeetiou of Blarnmhergs detachment, 
lirwceded through the seftlcment of Bish-Tiinmk, 
the Morgodjar hills, and reached the feny over the 
Syr at .Mailibash on the 18th of July. On the 32nd, 
porting with the escort, it crossed tlic river b a 
large liout sent from the Klli^■an fortress, ajiich 
stands on the site of the farmer Djonket fort, and 
arrived nt the Kuviiti river, from wliencc Butcuef 
despatelied a letter to the Knsh^Begi, mformmg 
hlni of the arrival of the mission. 

Leaving the mission now to wend its wav 
iicross the K'vCTl-Kiim waste, let ti» iw<i>«iiiit the 
muler with the eiiaraeter of the Ei.iir ami his 
principid ministers. 

'fhe Endr, Nussc-er-Ula, Tkigadur-Khan, liclonged 
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to tliilt class uf pcrsuns lu „hu,.i „ re,„arl;,i1)k- 
liliniicy of intellect was conibiiiecl with all ih^ 
(lualitica inherent in all Asiatic nilm, fie was 
rcvcngcfiJ, sensual, an.i j,ro,„l, H,o„gl, ,,hen force.! 
I>.V cireninstances, conia shilfnll,- play « 

I'ort, Jeeciving the luc^t experienred E..mpean 

ills conduct tow(uals Unhini-Bai, the fonner 
Kiish-Bcgi, and then towards Stod.iart, rcsen.hled 
« cat jdaying with a mouse. Ifis constant flattery 
of the Russian Government, and the subscqueti't 
liod treatment of Ilntcncfs nimion, his overtnins 
to tlic Khan of Kokan, while he was supj.orting 
t ic nval claimant to those dominions, plainly 
ciiaractenie tlie domestic and foreign policy of the 
Emir, who for a perio.l of thirty-four ycart niled 
IJIS i*)k}|jinan sulijccts with a rod of m,n. 

^Vithont giving at length the hiogrephy of 
r nseer-Lihi, tile interesting details of which iJre to 
Im found In many works, we think it neccssaiy to 
<luote here some oliseiyations made hy B.itenefa 
eonteiupomncs, resiiecting the Emir, in order to 

what were the opinions entertained of tiiis 
thIlt hetwoeri the ycors 1830-40. 

Thu u wlint the Russian tnivellcr. Vitkeviieh, wiio 
1''‘‘ i” 1S35, writes of him .-“ The 
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present IMjT-Khan. vrho is fllwnjs simply calletl 
the Kiiiir^or niler, hns ileleguted nil soverci^^n power 
to the K«sli.Beg:l The Knsh-Begi Hakim-Bni, 
is ati okl ninn of great subtlety, cnvctoiiiJ in the 
extreme, ami possessing grent wealth j being, in 
faet, the riehcsl Bokhnrian, aiul even rieher tlmn 
the Khan. He will not allow any matter to rcaeli 
the Khan, and entirely acts m he pleases j the 
Khan can no longer oppose hum The Khan, also, 
is self-willed, cruel, and given to every description 
of sensuality, hoys and gUls licing forcibly taken 
from their parents to gran^^ bis brutal passions. 
General Gent?>. another traveller, who passed 
the greater portion of his life in the collection of 
infonnation on Central Asia, givers the following 
account of affaiis nt Bokhara Tlie BokhaHans 
are dissatisfied with the Emir and his Government. 
There is no Vizier, and affairs are generally in 
great confusion* Tlic Custom dues and taxes arc 
collected hy two Imys; of the^, the Emir keci>s 
more than a hundred near hmi, ac^pimiig new, 
and sending away tbo old ones. Hie Emir docs 
not trouble himself about aftairs, and gives himself 
uj) entirely to tbo vilest debauchon - In the event 
of war, no one will espouse his cause; so that, 
with a small nnmlier of troops, Bokliimi may he 
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easily nccpicl. All 1,L, actions ,,n.vc bin. to !«. 
insane/' 

Tliis sketch nos moiiD during tlio summer of 
I-4tt, (t short time previous to file atnrting of the 
Bnssim, mission, nnci Jlr. fiento 1„k1 overt- oppor- 

tnnity for forming it correct CBtimntc of the J-imir’s 
diameter. 

Wien Buteiicf arrived at Bokhara, Ishnn.Rois, 
Hie head minister and successor of llnkim-Bai, nus 
no longer alive. Althntigh Ishan Imd merely ken 
chief of the police, yet, from the favour ho liinl 
reretved at Court, and the friendly feelings he 
enfertinicd to Russia, it na.s on him tlmt the 
mission must ehiofly liavc detnmded for success. 

le Bokhannns theniBclves Inmciitcd the death of 
Ishan, saying that in him Bokhara had )™t tJic 
only man uho n™ capable of managing State 
aflairs with profit and aufcm to Jiis count 15 -. 

Thus, in ronsetpiencc of the death of lahoii, the 
mission was iihliged to cany on the negofintions 
with the now Viaier, Abditl-HiUik, a youth of 
nineteen, and fosterling of the male hnrem of the 
Emir. It IS tnie there tvn.s another person who 
enjoyed consideration, the .\ail> Ahdul-Sfarmed, a 
fugitive from I'cisia, who was then forming a kidf 
of ragninr tr(».|)s at IJ.,khiira j hut this triple-dyed 
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criminal, condemnctl to the gollows in Pcrflia and 
liulifi. and deprived of his ears at Cainil for 
another act nf violence, lind but little slmre in 
political affairs, and was, moreover, on good tcmis 
vith Sto<ldart* 

Having safely traversed the KyzybKum santU, 
the mbsioii reached on the 15th of August the 
Karagata wells, where it was met hy Mv-rna 
Fuzail, an official sent from Bokhara; when within 
ten miles of the town, it was welcomed by another 
official; and, close to Bokliora, Butenef was greeted 
by one of the highest local dignitaries, the chh f 
of the Kalmyks, who. in the name of the Eimr, 
invited the mission to repair at once to the indace. 
Tlie members of the luissiou, having dressed ihcm- 
sclves for the mHUence in their uniforms, in one 
of the private dwelUngs on the way. they entered 
Bokhara on the I7th of August, in the imdst of a 
great crowd of people. They were he«J met by 
another envoy, who informed them, that in proof of 
the sincere pleasure felt by the Emir or. the 
arrival of the liialmit travellers, he ijenmtted them 
to ride into the palace on borseback,—“ a pnw 
lego." says Perovski. “ only enjoyed at Bokhara by 

the Vizier alone.” 

After c.teri.ii- Iho pokiee in the manner gm- 
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cioijsly sanrrlloiicil by hk Jlfgh the 

iigent was thi-jj uslioned, thiY^ugh a row uf 
hnruin officinls, mto n Wgt? cuuit, jii wliicli^ 
uig a white turlijin and mbes (Klialat), ninl m\i&] 
on cushions, was the Eniir huiiscJf. After snliiting 
the Kiissiaris, he ntteiitively sun eyed thctii for a 
long time; tie then ordered the head Viisier to 
take the Imj.eriiU letter out of Biitcnef^s hands, 

and, having repeated a short pniyer, dismissed the 
fjiissioQ. 

Hie former palate of the Khnu's brother Jlir^ 
fliisscin, the Ijest residence in Bokhara* was set 
apart for the imsaion* and Butenef was infonned 
that he might make any arraiigcmenfs in it he 
vvislied, for tJie accommodation of his party; that 
a numerous rcliniie of scirants* under Mym 
55akaria* had lieeri assigned to them; and that 
101 tiangls per month would he paid to the 
mission for its niaintenanee. 

In the eveiiuig of il,c same tiav, a Knnml-Kop 
"as sent liv ilie Emir to receive the Inijffiriiil 
prescDts, mid on the Mowing iiioning. Mr. Klimiv- 
kof delivered to the Vimer the articles and letter 

destined far hi'ni« 

*■ 

On the 31st, the agent had an interview with 
Ahdul.Khabk, the Vizier, in the Klimi’s garden, 
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anil rfioeivcd presents frir hiniself anil the other 
members of the mission. Soon after, Butenef 
was inviteil hy the Emir to apjwar weekly on 
Friflavfl for inoniing prayers at the palate. 

On tlic £3r<l. the Emir sent his meilical nniii to 
confer with the Russian agent on the subjwt of 
the intended mineralogical cspioration.s. 

It was first arranged that the examination should 
commence at tho ^iiruta hill, l>ut this plan having 
Ijcen altered, Messrs. Lehmann and Bogoslovski 
were despatched direct to Samarcuml and Karshi, 
for which jdacc they set out on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember. ^Ir. Khanykof was also allowed to follow 
these gentlemen the next day to these towns with 
the topograjiher, for the purpose of giving presents 
to the goveniora. 

On the &th of September, Butencf visited tho 
Naib Abdnl-Snined, at whose house ho met Stod- 
dart, and dclivcted to the latter Lord Clanricarde^a 
letter, a retdy to which he received and forwarded 
hy special messenger the saiiie day- 

In describing the reception given to the Russmn 
mission, Pcrtivski adds: -Although Lieutenant 
(x.lnnel Biiteiief has thus not yet had an opijortu- 
iiity for niMjniiig negotiations, still the favourable 
reception whiih he has met with, and the ready 

a n 
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piimiiksioii nrrordcd to t}iG ineiiihors of the mis- 
sioii for pmGoeciiJi^ to the enatern ami Im known 
part of IJokhnni, pit.vo that Niissocr-Ulhi values 
tlic gcMxlwiil of Russia, iiiui leiiii one to cs]>ect a 
anceessfiil termiijutioii to the nogotiations.” 

c aJiiiII See lunv far Pcrovski^s luitieipatioiis 
proven] con-ect; Ijut it is first of neemat^ to 
cKominc the eon<Utioii of afiairs at tbo tiino of 
iJuteuefa iirrivuL 

fJe found that the sitiiatioii of Roklmm was 
diflerent to that vvlueh diotateii the despatch of 
Miilciii-Beg to Russm solieitiiig aid. The sur- 
ecsses ot the Kiiajj duriug the previous year in 
Koknii, had elated the Rokharimis j a fresh expe¬ 
dition, consisting of a nuineroiia force, iTiia airendv 
being organized, and the weakness of the enemy 
promised certain victory- Khiva was on friencily 
tenns with Russia, and the presence of n Russian 
agent at that court eonntcracteci the intrigues of 
the Englisli, mid hmught. their movenienU to a 
stand-still- The state of things on the last mid 
most dangerous rpiarter. that of Afghanistan, was 
no less favounible. The Emir was w ell acquainted 
^vith the jjositifm of English ofihirs in Ciifanl, «n<! 

of c-Dur^. infonned of the plmi-n of Akhar- 
KJnm, and sccmtly sympathized with him, Afany 
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of the Einir^s fcara vvciu thi\s tlrspcMedl, oml his 
policy Imd, at the same time, assumed a differeat 
form. Ill lus foreign relations, Niisseer-Vdln was 
thomughly Asiatic ^ his eon cessions ami friend¬ 
ships were governed by fear or cnjiidity ; the 
danger being imw nearly all removed, there was 
no oecasioii for displaying any warmth towards 
Russia, ami his cupidity was satisfied with the 
presents he had received. Beyonil this he thought 
or cured little. 

On the Icith of September, the Emir left for 
Somareand; he had no time for conferences Ith 
the Russian agent, as he ivas anxious to join his 
troofjs at Djzlzakh, where they were coucentreteil 
for marching against Kokan. 

Ill his report on this circumstanc'e, and on the 
subject of Stoddart, Butenef wTfjtc from Ihikhani: 

“ Having heard several clays lieforchand of the 
Emirs intended departure, I did everything I could 
to obtain a personal inter\uew with him, but with¬ 
out success. 

On the tlay he left, the Etnir gave ordere that 
Stoddart should l>c lodged with me i he now lives 
in the house occupictl by the mission, and is, ac¬ 
cording to his own words, well satisfied with his 

iHwition/^ 
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In nnoMicr letter, nddressed to Nikivomf at Khiva, 
he says " I arrived here on tiie ) 7th of Aiiffiust, 
and enjoy vritli niy aiiljnrdinates the jiartienlar 
favour of the Emir.Up to the pre¬ 

sent time, t liBve had no verbal eaplunntions with 
the Eniir on tlie sidijeet of iiiy mission. Never¬ 
theless, from ivliat I hear, I nm sure tile Emir will, 
at my request, liberate ail tlie Rnssinn slaves liere! 
as well as Lieiitciiant-Coloiie! Stoddart, a very 
elever, wcU-edueated and agrccidde man, and who, 
to my great pleasure, has by order of the Emir been' 
rcuim cd this day to the house we oeciipy." 

The Russian agent was thiLs confident of sue- 
cceding ulttmately in obtaining the acquiescenco of 
the Khmi to the demands of Russia, and lived 

quietly m the-meantime with Stoddart. On the 
2i)th of Septcmlier, Mr. Khauvkof returned to 
Hokhara, and wa.a soon foUovvcd by the exploring 
party, which l.ad discovered coal formations, and 
extended their survey as f«ra.s the South-Eastern 
sources of the Zorafshan. 

Niiascer Ulla was, in the iHcajitinie, capturing^ 
town after town from the ruler of Kokan, and the 
mdortimatc Mo.hdi-Khan, after the lass of the 
Ta-shkend district luid the loss of KhoiljencI, was 
o hged to make even- eoneessioii and acknowledge 






bmisclf a vassiil of Bokhara. On tht- 7tb of No- 
veinboi‘p ths? ^'ictorloiis Eniir rctiunieci to Bokhani. 
and with tlio dawn of the new yeai". atfnirs ut 
greater importance engaged the nttenlion ol his 
High Mightiness. On one hand, the Xhao ot 
Kokan had, ^vith the assistance of Ins Urothcr, the 
ruler of Khodjend, regained pos^ssioii of the towns 
wrested from him, while, on the other, a rising 
curreJ in Cabid, to which Bunies* M'Niighten, and 
other Englishmen, fell sacrifices. The micr of the 
Bokharian true Ixjlievers, of course, could not remain 
B passive spectator of these events. A largp fonL-e 
was already collected for martlnng into Kokan, and 
was only detained hy the frosty the seiioire and 
imprisonment of Stoddurt. imd of Conolly who had 
arrived from Tashkend, displayed the Emir s sym¬ 
pathy with the Afghans, and his complete neglect 
of the Russian agent plainly showetl his thsinclina- 
lion to have any dealings with the iiiadels. 

In his report on the events in Kokan and Calml, 
Butencf gives the following accomit of the progress 
of his own affairs :—- 

" Colonel ConoUy wjts arrested on his arrival here 
in October ln«t. wul ell hi* 

public; n-Uli liim was imprisoneil for tlic second 
time, Lieiitcmml-Colonel Stoddart. 'I'he 
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however, Iieforc tlidr arrest, pitimised me that tliev 
should be iiUowcd to nerooipany me liaek to Rim- 
■ . . in a eonfenenec I had with his 

Fiipfhness, he refused to deliver over to me nli the 
Uiissjnii slaves detained here, without Ji?eciviiig in- 
deninifioatjon, but T still hope to suneeed in ^iu- 
iiit? the pint, reapet to the duties, he ver¬ 

bally j.romiscd me that more than 5 ],er 
w ould not be imposed on EuBsinn gowls; but, not¬ 
withstanding this assurnnee, ii Russian trader was 
lately obliged to pay 10 per cent., and the Vissier 
hero has, nj> to the present time, prevented me 
rmiji having a praonal explanation w ith the Knur 
un the suliject, and generally throws obstacles hi 
tho way when I wish to see hia Highness/' 
Aeknoivledging the receipt of the (ioo durtits 
for ransoming the slaves, the agent again 
"I arn already preparing toj-ctiinjj the Vkier 
.yahil-Khalyk still keeps me out of eight of Ihe 
Kiiiir by all niunuer of derices/' 

It would indeed lie strange that a mem boy of 
^^metecn ^nkl have influence enough to jimvcnt 
the Russian envoy fmm seeing the Emir; in a 
later reprt the tnio reasons of his faihue nie' 
eletwiy brought to light. 

Tune poised, nnd tlie iicgotiatifjns did not pn>- 
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grew at all. Tlic Emir rtiimineJ nt Bokhara 
bmilv preporhin fur a camiMign against Eokaii: 
the mcialicra ot the mission aere r«t«ivcd ailh 
cool indifference when they npiwiirtd at the Palace 
cteiy Friday with the Bokhoriaii olficials. 

Spring had arrived. The Cahnl massacre was 
over, the Bokhariaii army was put in mutioii m 

thcdm-etionorKokan.and still all the attempts 
of the Russian agent settling the terms of a treaty 
Iwfom the departure uf the Emir proved timl- 

luSiS. 

•‘1 am at length <»uvinced," he write. “ that i 
was not the Vi/ier who kept me hack, hut that t c 
Emir b'miself avoided all intcrcoiirso with me. 

On the 12th of April (N.S.). the Viricr's bteher 
brought presents of Khalats for the mission, and m- 
formed the agent that he would be s—ed by 
the Emir the next day for timd explanations. -• ppa- 

miitlythe first of Aprd (13.h N.S.lst O.S.., isoh- 

served as a day of delusions and snate even lU Cen¬ 
tral Asia. The day passed without hnuguig the ex¬ 
pected invitation to the palace, on the next, how- 
L. the following iiucerenmnioiis mtentew temk 

‘‘‘““AUawn.” write the agent. “1 was roused by 
Shagaul-Bcg, who invited me to the ptdme to hCar 
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™ stationed in tJie coiirt-jarcl, and after waiting 

ail our, the £mir made his appeonince, equipped 
for iitsjouniev; ho Inirrierllj- told nie that lie had 

.natmeted his " Dostrakhnnshi " to cotnnninicato 

to nieeven- thitig that was neaa»is„ry in addition 
to "hat he had fold n,o himself, and greeting mo 

iuhice gates iinti Jeft Uokliam. 

The nost^mkhatishi or Viaier did not toecive mo 
hat <lav, but sent mo „ request the folionin., 
■noming to fnmish him with a note of what I 
Utended to demand at the infer^•icw. Strange as 
th. menage appoamd, [ nevertheless sent hinfthe 
qmred nnte.raqncstmg him to acq,„.i„t mo of 
the Emir a nltimatim, on the following points i- 

with 

2- On the liberation of Russian slaves 

dut^'* Icvm''''' "”i ‘’f Customs 

This note the Uostrakhausln rlespa.ehed after 
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the Emir hy spceifil messenger, mid on the tnoniing 
of the 1 yth of April llie follosi'ing answer from the 
Kinir arrived:— 

With respect to a treaty, the Emir declared that 
if the Emperor si^nicd and forwarded the S4mie 
to Bokhara, he, the Emir, would also eonfinu 
it. 

The Rnsaian slaves in llokhani would Iw sent 
hack to Russia ou the conclusion of the treaty. 

The Customs duties would he rwlnccd as soon 
as the Russians decreased those imposed on Bok- 
haiiuu merchants. 

So far as coucemed the Englishmen, the Emir 
declared that they bed presented a letter to him, 
in wliich they said that their Queen desires 
to he on frientlly terms with Bokhara, in conse¬ 
quence of which he had himself written to the 
Queen, and on receiving an answer would des¬ 
patch them both dit^ct h 

In conclusion the Dastrakhonshi told me by 
cjiticr of his master, that the Emir entertained sin¬ 
cere feelings of friemLship and respect towanls the 
EmjMjTor. 

Such was the result of Butenefs mbshn. It 
is clear that the Emir did not wish to’comc to any 
arrangement on the prnposcfl points, tmd would 
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not hmd Innisolf to Anything; hk hnuglity answers. 
«ikI thvir indelicate cronirnimiration fo the agent, 
required the ndojition of decisive menflurcs sm the 
part of the Ru^isjan Government. 

After nil thi.% the Emir had yet the assuninee to 
give orders for equipping nn emlmssy to Riissiu, 
nnd on nnotlier oceasion displayed the same uih 
ceremonious behiivitnir townrils the Russian agent. 

“During the night of the lU—20 April,writes 
Bntcnef, 'Mho rnission started on its wav haeh, 
^^J^ing with it three old Russians, two of whom 
hod lost fbcir legs, and ns they were perfectly nn- 
aciy ieealjle we hoped that they wonJtl he petmiffed 
to follow us. But even this hcnevclent design 
n JI.S frustrated, as on the 22nd of April, they were 

mhen away from iis on approaeliing the town of 
Vardan zi/' 

On the 23rd of Jlay, the mission renehctl the 
Syr, where it wjls received with even respect liy 
the commander of the nciglihouring Khivaii 
foriresa, and continned its journey on tJie ^flth. 

A Jh.>tharian cariivan, which was accompanied 
hy Knrahl-Begi, Iludojar, the newly aijjjomted 
Pnvoy to Russia, left Bokhara immediately after 
the de[>artiirc of the Russian mission. IBs canivan 
hivouacked for two days together with tlic Russians 
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CTI the l)anks of the Syr, hut the Hokharicui envoy 
(Uil not once eonflcsccnfl to >isit the Russian 
agent. 

On the ISth of June the inksioii nrrivecl sjifely 
Hi Oretihurg. The total cost of this c!st>etlithin to 
the Russinn Govemuient was ttUOO gold iluc-ats. 

Although the negotiations were unanecessful, 
yet great ivcquisit ions were made to science (hiring 
the eight months' sojonni of the niissioii at 
B<:^khn^a. The results ohtnined in this rcs|ieet 
were; a conception of geolofedeal and climatological 
notes hy Mr. Butenef, a diary of events hy Mr, 
Lehmann, a statistical description of the Khanat 
of Rokhtmi by Khanykof, and what is more iin* 
])ortant, extensive suneys were made, which snp* 
|died ns with information coinplelely new on pfirts 
of the coimtiy of which our former knowledge was 
ven^ ifflifused. Knowing the suspicious nature 
nf the Asiatics, it is a matter of surprise that Mr. 
Yakovlcf, the topographer, slionld ha>e succeeded 
in snneying and prtraving such an extensive 
tract of country so necurately fis he did. The 
portions snrv eyed were the n^ule of the mission 
from the Syr, across the Kuvaii and Yan/-Danas 
to llokliara^ the road from Ihikham along 
ihii Zarafshau to Sauiarcand, together with i>hin6 
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of the towns of Saniarcancl niicl Boklfani anti 

Uieir vicinities. A niaj, of the Bothnrinii dominions 
«-as also omstnicted hv Jfr. Ynkovlef, ami the 
route of the mission back to Biah-Tmnak settle- 
iiient wns tmeej on it. 

It niav not b<j out of place to quote litre the 
worils of sMr. Khnnykof who took un active part 
in the negotiations, from his letter to General 
Perovski, which he wrote on hLs return from 
-Bokhara — 

"The results gained by onr mission nere exactly 
the same as those obtained by all former mission's 
despatched to Bohlinra since the days of Boris 
Gmhiiiof,—yhat is, we brought back assiimnees of 
fncmlship Com the Emir, and a decided refusal to 
the moderate demands of the Russian OovenimenI; 
but even this refusal was in a measure salisfactoiy, 
as It was neconipanied by a pcmiissron to ijiiit 
Bokhara, where, towards the latter part of our 
stay we were apprehensive of sharing the fate of 

the tun Eugli.slimen, on the least suspicion of the 
Emir.” 

One would supiKXse l™j onr knowledge of the 
Asiatic- charaeter. that the Inst wonls of Jlr. 
Khanykof betray the cause of failure of the mis¬ 
sion, did not the conduct of aiiollicr RiLssiaii 
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agent, Mr. Nikiforof nt Kliiva. prove that Wldjiess 
ftiitl even audneity were equally misucecssfnl 

Four tlflVJi after Buteiiefa arrival at Orenburg, 
tbe new* Bokbariaii envoy, Iltiiloyar-Klvxhbab 
arrived at the Rudiiikof picket station with a suite 
of fleventeen nien. In addition to lettcre for the 
Emperor, and other high ofheen^, he brought a 
bale of shawb and five arghamtiks as presents. 

As already observed, the despatch of this 
envoy, after the treatment expericncetl by the 
Russian mission, was a piece of effnonteiy truly 
Asiatic; the presents of shawls and arghamaks 
could not efface the sense of injiury produced on 
the Russian Government by the last acts of the 
Emir. The Chancellor, in his letter to the 
Governor of Orenburg, says: " In addition to the 
insignificant rank of the envoy, Hudoyar, iiermis- 
sion for proc-ceding to St. Peteislmrg cimnot he 
granted him, particuJarly after the inattention and 
nideness shemi by the Bokhonun Government to¬ 
wards Colonel Butenef, shortly Ijeforc his departure 
from Bokhara. Taldng iido eonsidenition, however, 
that the conduct of the Emir the result of 
Imrbaioua ignorance, and might i>artly lx; at- 
tribntivc to hk elation on his recent successes in 
Kokan, the letters which the envoy brings may be 
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received from him luiil fonvardecl to St. Pctcralmrg. 
Tlic presents are not to Ire accepted, uiiil the 
money alloivancc for the envoy and suite is to he 
fixed os mnilcmtely a-s possihlc. 

JIndoyar resolutely refused to give up the 
lettois lie l)ore to any |icrsoii at Oreiilmig, and 
declared that he would lie coiupelled to do so hy 
foreo alone; he at the same time returned the 
provision money, that had been paid him at Ihr 
rute of so cop. silver, per diem for himself, and 
40 and 15 eop. for his suite. Another demand 
for the fetters having hcen agidii refused, Iludoyar 
was draired to leave Orenburg, with a notification 
of the Emperor s iBspIcasure at the disregard paid 
to Buteners dcinrauls. lie was told: " Assiinmces 
of fnciidship alooc, iiiisiipportcd hy corresponrling 
actions, cannot inspire confidence towards the 
Bofcharian Government, which, to regain the good 
will of the Emperor, should imnicdintclv lilierate 
the Russian prisoners in Bokhara and' the two 
Eiigltshmcn—Stoddart and Conolly.’' 

But while this was being written, Stoddart and 
Conolly were no longer omong the living; in the 
month of June they were piihiicly heheadcri in the 
chief wpiare of Bokliani. and the hist Rmiaimi pri¬ 
soners only reccivc.1 their froedoin in IS58. on the 
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urgent, ilemnud'i of General Igniitlcf, the liist 
Kiisflhra ngeiit sent to ilokhiira. 

'lints tcrniimitoJ the sbt veers’ aljiiost unliiler- 
ruptcil diploiiitttic relttliona ItctHcen Rtifsb iiiiil 
Bokhara, which were eiitered into, on the Itmir s 
port, from cupidity and aiiprehcnsiona for the 
political existence of liis domiitions. while on the 
port of Russia, they were iniuntained with the 
nhioct of fracing the Rnssitm slaves, developing 
Russian trade in Asia on u more soeurc hasis, toid 
thereby inecBaaing the influence of Russia m 
the 'I'umn, which belongs to her by right ofcivilizo- 

tion. 

'rhe interchange of frientUy civilities cUirmg the 
six years, with the ciitertainnient of envoys md 
tmiisiiilssioii of presents, cost the Russian Govern¬ 
ment SOrOtiO silver roubles, in achlition to wliiclu 
the expense of sending two agents to Bokhara was 
S70ft ducats. 
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0» the Commercial Proepeete of Cexlral Aeia 
worn/ (‘a manexion vilh Ramia. 

The niimlKir nf Turkmen, Kirgliia-Kaisaka ami 
other nomad hordes in Central Asia is eompatecl 
nt thro; millions. «n<l the settled i»puh.tion at mora 
than five nullions, 'fhe intercourse of the inhabi¬ 
tants of CciitnJ Asia with their nclghltours on tlio 
other aide of the mountains is verj' limited, partly 
on account of the impassahle character of the roads, 
and partly from a similarity in their prmluclions, 
which prevent their having nn.vthing to e.vchange 
with each other. 

From Chijia, however, there ia aonie traffic 
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thmtigh Kiililjd iiiul Clni^ii^bjikt mi one side, mid 
Kiishgar on the other, prIiicipalU' in ten, the use of 
whieh is widely spread in Central Asia, ns also in 
ChiiiEt pori?olnin ivnrc to a limited extent. Silver, 
in bars and higotit, used toW fonnerly imjmrted liy 
tliia route, 

Sn^r* Midifo, eotton sUift's (to a small extent), 
and eashmere shawls are imported fiviiu India. 
From Peraia the chief item of trade, in addiiion to 
an itU“onsiderublc amount of Eurojicaii goods, eon* 
sists of Persian slaves, captured hy the Turkmen. 

Of much greater importance is the internal trade 
of the Centnd-Asiatic coimtries, and their tlealitigs 
with Russia. 'I’he Kirghizcs mul Tiirkiiien are ex¬ 
clusively enfyaged iii cattle-hreediiig, and, in ex¬ 
change for the produce of their flocks and henls, 
procure all their inanufuctnred articles of eorisnmp- 
tioii from the Russians* Kokanians, Rokharians^, ami 
Khivaiis. Since n ven' distant ]ierJod, the Asiatics 
have lieeri supplied with iron, rt>ppor and hardu'ore 
of every ile4»cription from Russia. 

Towanls the middle of the last centuiy^, when the 
treasures amassed by Nadir-Shah had liorome distri¬ 
buted ill Asia, gold or silver was the medinin of 
exchange for Russian nicrchnmUze. Sulise<|uently* 
however, as the ciiujitiTi'to the Fast of the \'olgn 
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fliiil SiKcrifi conTmciictid to be jjopniilutcci* tlic iism;? uf 
tbe rot ton fnlinca uf Hokli^ni rtiui Kbivji beeiime so 
genertiK timt the dcniiind for Riisi^ian inaimfartum^ 
declined pon«i<Jenibly; a large qiiaiitity of the 
prc<-u>n« metals was, therefore, yearly exported into 
the countries of Central Asia from Rtissui. 

The quantity of gold obtained in the KliEinats of 
Bokhara and Kokan is so sriiiill that the inhabit 
fonts of the different Central-Asiatic States are 
comj)elled to have recourse to KiLssia for the 
prccinns metals of which they stand hi need. Tliis 
l>ciiig the case, whatever may l>e the state of trade 
between Russia and Central Asia, gold and silver 
must necessarily fonu one of the items o( the 
Russian export trade to Central Asia, 

Now th£it Russia is endeavouring to develop her 
maiiufactming industiy'. her commercial interests 
have l>ecome altered. She is endeavouring to find 
a market for her fabrics^ and although she cannot 
coiuj>ete with the productions uf Western Euro]ic, 
she eon at all events rely ou the superiority of her 
wares over Asiatic goods; and the markets of 
Centnd iVsla being inaccessible to Europcau goodH, 
must present a surer guarantee for the miisumption 
of Russian maiuifactures, on mronnt of Russia 
being the nidy consumer of Ceutnd Asiatic 
rommnditics. 


Sffriixfic9 of Export* and Import*. 
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Let \is cxminine tUo preseut comlition of tlie 
Russinu tnulo with Central Asia nlU-r itii exbtene^ 
of u century and a hiilC 

A(^i:onrui’g to the Custom House returns the 
vnliie of goods oxiwrted bejond the Oreiihiirg lUid 
Siberian lines wsis ns follows ;— 


Tn 183fi 
1S4& 
1855 
18G0 


Koubkt wJTcr 


1,650,000 

4,000,000 lJi300,000.) 
4,560,OOO (£3ST,000,) 
000,000 (£735,000.) 


linportctl into Russia 


In 1S3B 
1815 
1855 
1860 




4,400,000 C*^t».000.) 
4,520,000 (£478,000) 
4,171>,000 (£040,1*00.) 
S.000,000 (£1.400.000.) 


Fmm two-thirils tuttaec-fourtto of the total emoiint 
of imports end exports me to carried, according to 
official sccoimts. to the Kirghiz Steppe, half of the 
remainder to BoVhara. mid the other to Kokan 
and Kliiva. At present the preponderance is in 
favour of Bokhan. Wh ns regards exports mid 

in.,mrts.in conseaucnc* of the troubles rn Kokan 

and Khiva, ami of these countnc* 1«mg obliged o 
pnrehnse Russian gooils almost exchu«.vcly through 

Bokhiirinn middle men, 

Until very htely eotton mnnnfact.in-s nnistitnte 
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ij] vjihie little less thiin onc-hnlf of the total oi' 
goods exported; in 1860 they had iilreudy ex- 
ccedcfl that figure. In tlint year goods of this eluss 
were exported to the amoiiiit of 5^0(17,000 rrmhles 
{£400,000);, of wliieh only 1,650*060 roubles’ worth 
(£247,500) Ti’fls sent to the Kit^hix Steppe, Jiiid 
826,000 (£l2;b060) to Fkikliiiru, The propor¬ 
tion of cotton goofls despatoheil to the Kirghiz 
Steppe has remained up to the present time un¬ 
altered as compared w ith the total amount of goods 
sent to Central ^Vsia. A rapid iueremte is ohsenaldc 
in the export of these gtxals to Lkikhara, where, in 
1855, their value was only 154,000 S, 1C, 
while lu 1860 it had attained 826,000 S. R,, 
and fUH this increase corrcBponds with the 
considerable falling off in the exprts to Kokan 
and Khiva, it must he snpjxjsed that a portion of 
the cotton niannfactnres aent to Bokhara must 
have aftertvards rcachetl the ncighlwuring Khanats. 

The remaining exports to Central Asia, classed 
according to their total value, are yiifta or leather 
to the amount of 400,000 S, R, (£66,000); com, 
300,000 S. R. (£45,000); cloth, 227,000 S, It 
(£34*500): hardware, 200,600 S, R. (€30,000); 
lump sugar, 60.000 S. R. (£13,506); iron, 70,000 
S. R. (£16,560); mamifaeturcd leather, 37.000 S. 


jilln'ittion t>J imporfJt iti 30 } t'nrs. -l-fi I 


R. (15,500); five stuffs, 05,000 S. R. (£9,750) j 
copier, 58,000 S, R. (£8,700) \ wooden clicsts, 
25,000 S, R. (£3,750) j after whicli follow silk and 
wtxjllen goods, &f;. 

The relation of ik'se several iteiiis to the total 
sum of goofLi exported luis remained almost mi- 
altered during the IiLst thirty years. t*oni is 
cxeliisivcly disposed of to the Kirghistes, who 
also large pnrehnsers of yufta and of a large pro- 
|iartioii of the eloth rmd hardware. 

The condition of the iniprt trade is more 
remarkable. Frmn 1335 to 1360 ha value laws 
increased to 333, while during the same period the 
exports only rose per cent. Relatively the 

different itciua of the import trade have alto- 
get I lOr changed, as will appear troin the following 
data:—The value of the cotton goods brought tollns- 
sia from Central xVsia fonned. in 1S35, three and six- 
tenths, and in 1345 une-qnarter of the general 
iiujiorts; ill lS5o it was. only one-teuth, and in 

1860 less than one-twelfth. 

Silk and woollen gixaU were never iiniiorted in 
any large quantities. The latter i-ouaist chiefly of 
Kirghiz felt, llte total value of silk mitl woollen 
fabrics imported in 1835 amounted to 30,(160 
silver rouhles* while in I860, it reached 135,000 
silver rnubJes (£5250 to £15,750). 
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The chief incrense was im fhc iteiii of cattle pnv I 
rfiicc, supplied by the Kir^diiKcs, and on that of * 

raw cot I on from Bokhara. The value of cattle_ ^ 

particnlarly sheep—driven to tlic line in 



1635 

trA3 

S50,000 ii[rer roubles 

(£127,500.) 


iSiS 

IV 

530,000 

1* 

(£124.500) 



II 

1,000.000 

tl 

(£240.000.) 


1S6/} 


3,&tf.000 

li 

(£54(1,000.) 

ItAir hl'tlCK, 

1S3& 

e> 

35.000 

n 

(£5.700.) 

it 

ISCO 

■1^ 

730,004) 

11 

(£112,3000 

W.>d]. 

jm 

!■ 

r,fl4Xf 

II 

(£1,030.) 

♦J 

laca 

it 

50.000 

ri 

(£li.000.) 


showing an iiiereoae from 37 to tlO per cent. 

Irom i JilJo to 1660» the quantity of raw cotton 
imported rose from 11,{I2U puds (43thO<JUlbs.} to 
174>050 puda ]l>s.)^ and cotton yarn fell 

from puds (970,000 lbs.) to 5,^47 puds 

(31,500 lbs.), ifathler, which in 1635 was not 
iuiptirted at all, now figures for 24,u23 pud« 
(S83,000 lbs.), in 1S60. 

The importation of fruit has increased tenfold 
dtiring the lost twenty-five years, and amounted in 
voluc m L8C0 to 100,000 puds (6,640,000 Ihs.). 
Raw silk appears to form a new branch of trade, 
and i 911 puds of it were imparted in 1360 from 
Bokhara. The Baikof and brick teas, which, since 
the opening of the Hnssian factories at Kuldja and 
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Chuf,nioh[ik, fifc inii>ortcil frtmi Cliinesc Turkestnn. 
The value of the tea brought across the KirghiJi 
l^tcpjw in 1655. was 4r>0,UUO sHver roubles, and 
oiilv 185,0011 in 1600. 

Fn)tn this it will a |Tear that the Russian t ratio 
with Centnil Asia h developing steiwhly and 
rapitlly, and assuming an aspet-t piirtieulnrly fa- 
vounddc for Russia, for w'h£>so iiiannfiu-tnries there is 
an incroasiiig tleniand in Central Asia, whence she 
obtains her raw produce in retuni. 

It is very significant, however, that the value of 
the imports far exceeds that of tlie ex[3orts, ami 
that the proportion in favour of the import trade is 
constantly rising. But, considering the barbarous 
and poor condition of the inhabitants of Ceiitnd 
Asia, and their conimerciid relations with liulia, 
Persia, and China, from whence tlicy procure 
indigo, cotton stnlts, ami tea, for which, having no 
suitable comino<iitio3 to offer their neighlMiims in 
return, they are obUgctl to pay in specie, only ob^ 
tain able from Russia, it ia not surp rising, under 
such circimistaiice.s. that them should l>e a constant 
drain of Russiaii gold and silver to Central Asia. 

An npiiroximate ccpializatioTi of the bidanee of 
trade eanuot even lie hoped for, ii*h in civiluted coun¬ 
tries the wants of a people grow in proportion to their 
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ziiCHiiH, luid ilie iimrt harbaroiis they are the longer 
is the time recjuired for ilevcbpiiig these watits. 
A\ hile the cattle prfjfhire of the vraiiJering tribtis 
is yearly bceoming of greater inipnrtimce to Russia, 
iiikI while (in eonse^iuence of the American crisis) 
the ileinaml for Hokharian eotton is unlimited, 
even the secondiuy' prodnelioiis of Centnd Asia—^ 
such as rift! and dried fruit—can find a ready sale. 
Putting aside the of Bokhuriun cotton, 

the demand for winch at present is urgent, though 
probuldy only teiuponiry, it must be acknowledger! 
that Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokati are, in eonimer- 
eiid rcsjjeets, much more depenftent on KiLssia than 
Russia is on them, as these countries have no other 
sniir^Ts for procuring iron, copper, gold, hardware, 
wood-work, yufta, ajwl dyes. 

ithout Russia^] pr,jjd or other Russian comiiio- 
dities, tjjcy ciumot |Hiy for the tea, sugar, indigo, 
*S:c.. sent from CEiim and India, Rttssia otdy re- 
qnires sheep, hides, and wix,!. which ,ire the pro- 
diietions of the Kirghb: i^teppes subject to her, 
and ill these Stcpi>es she disposes of the gnniter 

IKHlion of the gtxwJs despatched by her to Centnd 
Asia. 

In the face of sudi a state of depctidenc'c of the 
Central Asiatic Klianafs on Russia, the Government 
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of tliia (XiiintTy hivve it lilwava in their pvTcr to 
force the Khaiiiits to yield to lUeir wishes, by 
threatening tin interrupt ion of coinniemal relations, 
but it must lie obser\ed that every stofipage in the 
trade would impose a loss on Russian iminufac- 
tiirera. Sueli a peaceable measure would thus be 
more prejudicial to tbc Umpire than the employ¬ 
ment of military force. 

With regard in parliriilar to the Kirghiz-Kaisak 
encampments, the degree of their prodnetivenesa 
and well-being depends elncfly on the state of 
oriler and security in the Steppe, and ibis eaiinot 
be inuintiiiiied wit bent the assbitance of troops and 
the eonstmetion of a large [luinlicT of forts against 
tbc mannuHiig Kbivans and Kokanians. 

The rapid devclopmeiil of trade witli the Kir- 
gbizes lias lieen the Jesuit of measures recently 
udopteil by the Russian Government for their pro- 
teeliom 

However great the benefit which has been reaped 
from their ineasincs adopted up to the present 
tune, they an? still insntiirient for the complete 
pacification of the Kirghvacs, owing partly to riic 
fact that lietwecn tbc last posts on the Siberian 
and Orenburg line, there is an imoceupied extent 
of 400 versts tbixmgh which the Tasbkemiians and 
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Kokiiiiiarjs fnoelj ninko irrupt Iona into tlic Sttpjw 
>uui pilkige the Kifghijjea, os elso to the left bank 
ot the Syr-Daria presenting ri< h [jnstinuges along 
M'hich thcro were fomiorly irrigated fieUk, wliich 
are now entirely tlescrtcd in tonsequenco of the 
fears inspired by the inroads of the Kokaniuns. 
Here, as elsewhere* security Ls the first element of 
increasing commerce and its uhundant civiJiaing 
influences. The inure prosjieroiis the condition of 
the Kirghiises* the greater will be the development 
of Russiiui trade with tliem. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment. therefore, m the interests of the Kirghijies 
themselves, whom it has token under its protection 
and with whom o trade amounting to more than 
eight million rouhles silver (Jbl,2a5.t>00) is yearly 
carried on* will dint itself forcetl to follow up the 
policy it has laid down, 

Russian manufnetures cannot compete hi jiouit 
of cheapness with the ji rod net ions of Western 
Kiirojx-, and are clrivcn out of nil the markets in 
which they nu-el; and hence even on the Soutbcni 
s^-lKmrd of Persia* which is us easy of access to 
Rnssm as the coinmmiicatioii lietvveen Persia and 
Western linnqjc w difficult* it is only the raw pro- 
<lnce of Russia that finds pnreliosers. 

With the opening of the Chinese porta to all 
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the BiimpeEiii nations, it is to 1x3 apprchenilcJ 
that the sale of Russian goods will all but cease in 
China f the only available market for them in that 
case will be that of Centna Asia, which is closed 
in on all sides except to the north by hisnpcrahle 
physical obstnedes. Sinitlarly idaced with iX'gard 
to Russia are the markets of Chmisfe Turkestan, or 
Little Rokhiira, which are also slint otf from the 
whole world, as they can only commimicatc with 
the distant provinces of Chum on the East, and 
with Russia and Rokan on the West and 

North. 

According to lUc treaty condudod willi Chinn, 
in 1851. Ritssian traders nro allowed to visit two 
towns of Eastern Turkestan, Kiildja and Chiigii- 
chafc; but these are situated in a thinly i-opiJated 
country, and seno only as inllitaty outposts of 
the Chinese empire. On this account, like Jlai- 
raatchen in Mongolia, they am mete transit depAts 
of tea. and have hardly any independent trade o 
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To the South of Kuldja, separated from Chines 
Turkestan by the Thian-Shan range, is Uttle Bok¬ 
hara, surrounded on three sides by almost uiacccs- 
Bible mountains, and open only on the East where it 
merges in the desert of Gobi. 


in Central Ania, 
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Russimi goods muy Ijc iiitfoducfid into Little 
Bokham hy t^vo routes ^ hy the Northern, from 
Kuldja to Aksfi, and by the Western, from 
Kokan to Knshrrar. BotJi traverae ridges of snoiv- 
elatl moiiritiuiis^ but camels it is snid cun travel 
along the first roaiL while the setioiid can only I>e 
paiised by pack-liorses witli a burthen (A not more 
£hnji eight puds (about Zi cwt, Englisb), About 

ajOO of such caravan horses pass along tim road 
amiuaJly, 

ihe road to Kiiidja is less frequented by tradc- 
caravims than the Kokunian route, wliicli leads 
through a country similar to Little Holihara, in 
origin, fuith ami historical trailitions, nheroaa 
liulilja is the place of residence of the Chinese 
mithoritics. against irhotn the Jlussulmen cherish 
lui antipathy uniountiiig to ileep hatred. As already 
mentioned, earavana travel in eighteen days from 
Kokaii to Kashgar, while the distance lietween 
Kuldja to Atsi is reckoned iit JOU versts. From 
Aksii to Pekin, the journey of a caravan ocimpics 
ITOIU four imd a half to five months. The incessant 
twfare carried on by the Little Bokhmians with 
the Cliincsc ever suicc 1825 has desolated an 
e.\tcnsive tract of countiy which was once rich 
imd populous. 
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Tile Central Asiatic market can thus be extended 
acrws the Celestial ^Mountains, but to efiect this 
Russian traders must first of all be allowed to 
peuctrute into Little llokiiara, which is drjacd 
against them at present. 

'Die toLid value of Russian gootls now aniiiiidiv 
disposed of in Central Asia does not exceed five 
miUion roubles (£759,000)* and deducting that of 
the Kii^hiK StcppCi the whole trade will not amount 
to more tliaii tAvo millions (£300*000). This 
amount is doubtless verj' Insignificant, but folloiv- 
ing the example of England, Avhose comnierce cn- 
cireles the world, atul noAv si>ares no efforts in dis* 
covering new markets for her manufactures, Russia 
must direct partieidar attention towards developing 
her trade with Centnd Asia* which is almost the only 
conntiy in which there still exists a demmid for 
Rtissiun manufactures, especially as this dctmiiiJ 
Is yearly increasing. 

It is of coiitse impossible to s»jr wliat limits 
Russinii trade «lth Centnd Asia might reach 
under favourable cmiditiona; it will be siiflicieiit 
to obsene thol Persia, with its [mpiilatiim of ahoiit 
five millions, receives, by way of 'IWiisond and 
Et 7 ,emm, Euioiiean goods to the nraoiiiit of four 
miUion roubles (£000,000) nniiually; while from 
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Russm the exports to thiit country nmouiited during 
the mine pcrirxl to only one luid a half millions 
(£237»o00), while o consiiiemble fjiiuntitv of mer- 
chnndizt? is sunt from India by way of the Persian 
Guir IVo-lhirds of the goods imported from 
Eimjpe irrto Persia consists of cotton fabrics, not- 
\i^ithstandiag that cotton is grown and nianufiic- 
tiired in almost cveiy' part of Persia I 

This illustrutioii is a proof of tho extent to 
which the Russian tmde with Central Asia might 
be developed, particularly as Russia presents so 
extensive a market for tho produce of Bokhara, 
Kokari and KJiiva, luid furnishes these Khamits 
with the riieans of puntdoLsing her goods* Silk 
being the only commodity that Persia seod^ to 
Enmiie, she exi>eriences great difficulty in 
paying for the gooiU she receives, and is extricated 
tlierefrorn by Russian gold, to which is probable 
attributable the diplomatic myth of secret rektlous 
between Rn«sia and Persia—the one the hernl of 
the Greek church, the other that of the grt'at Ma¬ 
hometan schism. 

Unfortunately for Russia, even the Ihjkharians, 
the most civilixed of the Central Asiatics, are far 
more barbarous than the Pensions, and it therefore 
cannot l>e cx|M5Cteti that there will be (he same 
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(Icniftnd for Eiirofwixn goods in BoklmTft that 
fhore is mw in PerstJi unlil n conBidrnildo time 
sludl have elapsed. 

As tluTK-fiftba of the inhabitants of the 
Central Asiatic depression may be said to consist of 
wandering trilaiw* who are forced to piircbnse fjrfjm 
then* neigbbonrs cvciylhing that is not jieldwl 
tbcm bv their herds, they wdl as readily have 
rectmrse to Russia as to Kbivn anil Ibikbara for 
these re{[iUTements, as long as they can sell their 
cattle, bides, mid wool to tlie traders of the former 
counity. 

Similarly, as soon as the Khivaus and Bok^ 
harians tind it more advantageous to dispose of 
tbeir raiv cotton and silk to Russia, instead of 
using these art icles in ii inanulai'tnrcd state, ibej? 
will juircbasc even' description of fabric from 
Russia ui exchange for the raw material. It is 
piaui thcrefoTC, that under such conditions, the 
Russian trade with Centrai Asia might lie largely 
dcveloijed, but to accomplish this, it U ictjuisitc 
among other things, thnt the Russian Ciitton^ 
fabrics should lie of a closer texture than they are 
at present, as the natives of the Khanats pay more 
regard to durability than to hue finish* But os 
the |iricc of stout textiirea deptnuls more iwir* 
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ticiilnriy on the pnee of the nutfcrid ont of ^i4iieb 
they are mairnfactiirerh if will be. necessan'. In 
order to enable tbc Bnssian cotton-goods to com¬ 
pete ailvontogeously mtb the BokhaHan, that the 
cost of the cotton n«t‘d by Russian looms Bhouhl 
^)c as little ns may bo higher than the cost of the 
material to the Rokharian producer, and this ran 
only Iw attained by a reduction of the tinijsit diitv, 
fadlitatkiii of tninsj,ort by gmil mads, 4c., and hy 
establishing spinning and weaving inanufaetorica at 
fi short ilistiuice from the Ihikbanmi fmntier. 

Slight Litton fabrics, distinguished merely for 
their finish unit cheapness, are chiefly im|Hirtec] 
into Persia from England. Tliat these gooiIs meet 
mth a large sale, is duo to tho circumstance that 
the Persians arc foritl of luxury, and tliat their own 
coarse manufactures find a dciiiajid in the RTis.daii 
TninB-Caucasmii provinces. Wore it not for this 
latter circiimstamxs the mh of Eiiglhih prints in 
Persia would be rediu'ed fully one-hnif. 

Pmiii the foregoing wnsidemtions and stotislics, 
it will apiKMir that the c.rtciision of Russinn tniilo 
m Central Asia, depends mainly on two conditions, 
on the importatiijn of raw goods from Central Asia 
into Russia, particularly cotton, and cattle pit^ 
duce, and on the inauguration of a reign of pt^ace. 
order, and prosperity in these regions. 
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THg (Iciiumtl for the raw pnxliictioiia of Central 
Asia miifit itii'rease annunlly, and the prices, cspe- 
ciallv nn cattle prcnlnce, veil] ronstaEitly rise, and 
that can: Hlmulil only Iw taken to increase the 
snpplv of these prodiu'ts. As regards cotton, Af- 
it will liave to f onitx?te with the American snppJy, 
its wile will depend on tU quality, price, and hfcal 
Carilitk*s for inirkmg. 

The large quantities of cotton hronght from 
iVikliani and Khiva yearly aiuce 1855, shows that 
this cotton can W used for <lHrcrL*nt textures, and 
that it is capblc, to a certain extent, of competing 
with the American staple; hut* of conrae, it can- 
imt Ik* denied that under pre^sent conditions, the 
Hokharian w>ttou cannot supersede the Anicricaui, 
and that the Bokhiirians themselves would not 
now agree to cultivate ii greater qiiiinlity, at the 
prices till recently ruling. 

In Rotiham and Khiva, ihc price of cotton per 
pud, useil to range from two to three roubles. Ihe 
3\razanderan,* which is inferior in quality, sells on 
the spot at three and three and a half naiblcs 
j>cr pud, and the price of ration per pud in the 

• Moiiiiulcnui U tilt wunfi of Ibt FtnianprcrinM titendiag »lan|E 
IIk SohUi iboiei of til! CwpUu, of ^ Inkportrtnt port fli 
n«lfnu^h ii tbe ^bief cilt-—fKP-] 


t 
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Southern ports of Americn, mis p^cncmlly from four 
anti a luilf to fivo In En<?l«ntl, the Indfnn 

rottnn used generally to fotrh at least forty per 
(X-nt. lower than t)ie Amerienn, and the same 
difference existed in Moscow in the value of the 
Amcriciin and BokhnriaTi cotton. The firat was 
sold at from seven to eight and a half rouhles, and 
the second from five to six roubles. At present it 
is being sold at from ten to h»ehc roubles, and 
the imp>rtation of cotton fioni Bokhara Los con- 
8C<iuentIy trebled that of the few years imme¬ 
diately preceding 1801, retu’hing at present 
500,000 puds (about 78,000 Imics). 

Under the atimnlns of such prices, the Bnfc- 
hariJtn lamlholdcra ran profitably eojivcrt their 
ploughed lanrl and vegetable plantations into 
cotton fields, and disixjso of their produce, not 
to h»cal immiifacturcrs, hiit to Russian spinnera. 

These high prices are, however. ne. identiil, and 
cannot long be maintained, ami it is therefore to 
be feared that with llieir full, the exjmrtation of 
cotton from Central Asia will 
It is. mormver, of s„,.|| 

hitherto it wai only iiwtl for uachiinft, nnd the 
coarser sorts of twist, fmm jo jjj 

picked consipiimciils, however, were intcly hroiight 
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to Rubs in, whitli produced yunis ns fine ns No. 
38. This proves that tlie soiuc slTort-stopIcd 
cotton, when pro[>erly denned of seed and dust, 
and properly ginned anti pressed, bo that the tibres 
he si might and arc not tumbled luid tritumted 
in tmiislt, nt once rises 50 per cent, in vjdne. 

If Atnericnn mnelmies for cleansing llic cotton 
cmdd only !« introduced into Centml Asia, mnl 
pro])cr care were observed in packing the liides by 
metms of hydmulic [iresses, the Ikakharian cotton 
might in the future even tomiictc in the Russiim 
nmrkcts wnlli foreign cotton. Rut these improve^ 
iiiunts can sciutrely be expected until the establish* 
incut of ft Russian factory^ nt or near Bokharii, 
where the native growers might l>c inslmctcd lu 
the host methods for euitivul ing the cotton jilaiit, 
while the factory ovnier wrmld also exereUnj the 
funetions of ft hroker, in condcniiiing all cotton 
unfit for uiiumfactiire in Russia. 

Under such an arrangement, the pnxliiction of 
eotloii might continue to 1>e made aelf-supijorting 
in Bokhttm, even imder a decline of price in the 
market. That the Centml Asiatie Stales are 
capable hy their gcographlcftl extent ol aujjplying 
Russia with the two millions of puds, which her 
looms at present anriUftUy ]>roducet there connol 
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be the least doubt, ns ear:b demafiitn vteldK not le^s 
than 106 puds of iinclenncd cotton, from ttIijoIi at 
least twenty-five per cent, of clean cotton k 
obtained. Consctpientiy, for frrowing these 

2,000,000 puds, 80,0191} would Ihj re¬ 

quired, Aecordin»r to Kbaiiykof, who visited 
Bokhara in 1842* this Khnnat txjntaina 500 
iujuarc miles, or 2.000,450 dma/itrm of nihi- 
vated land, Owiiif^ to the srarcity of water In 
Bokhnrii, which is thickly populated, n greater 
quantity mmiot lie made uvallahle fur fields ami 
gardens; hut in the Kliaiiat of Khiva, more 
irrigaton," canals eoidd lie conducted over the larnl 
from the Ainu-Daria, if labouring luinda wort! more 
plentiful i while in Kokati tbere is cerUnnli’ no 
scarcity in suitable lund. with snitahle water 
privileges and facilities. 

One of the principal obstacles to the increased 
inqmrtatioii of Central Asiatic cotton into Kiissia 
k presented by the cost mul means of tnuisjjort. 
For tninsporling 2,lllMh000 of puds (32,150 tons) 
of cotton, not leas than 100*1100 enmeU arc required, 
as, for long distances, these tininnils lire not loaded 
with more thajj sixteen or cightt^n puds; liesides 
which, the canivmi journey from Bokhaw lo Oren¬ 
burg occupies from two to two nml a half months. 
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ronsfidpriniTt Jhi?rt?fon% tlint the rtwicls at ccrtiiiti 
K'a.’Mjiij*—Dwhijrt silti'mixrrlv, to Uenl ntid roltl — 
jirc virtiiallv iiiipiiswtldi', utid tliat the rmiifls, for 
this Tvnt^^K ciiiitiot msikt' iimri' than one JoHniey 
during the year, it is evident that the jiImvc qiuin* 
tity of TOlton etui not he hronght to linssm by 
existing means, Agnin* if utl the jireisent ^e^ioUK‘^■s 
for tnmsjKirting goods nh>ne be used for earryiiig 
rot ton, the tither items of the export trade of 
(’entral Asiti would neecssarily lie neglceted. But 
even if it Were |x>ssible ti> firing this vast quantity 
of cotton to Hns,sia, ivithont raising the ewit of 
transjxirt to it fnhuions price, the questtoii nrises ^ 
in what U RiLssia to pay the AsiiiUi’s for their 
giKnls, hefore the demand for her productions in¬ 
i'rwLses iimoiig them ? If they arc to Ih* |iaid in 
specie the cost of carriiigc will be donhlwh as the 
camels would ha^e to reUim without a freight 
back. A rapid growth in the deimmil for Russian 
grxKlfl in Ccnlnd Asia catu tvs has idrcady l>eeii 
stated, iitdy In' ealeiilnted un when tranquillity atid 
order arc cstublishc<l in thoiM> [nirts. 

Having thus lict'oine acquainted ivith the pre¬ 
sent state of the commereiid relations of Russia 
with t’entnil Asia, and their future pmstJcctSj let 
us now examine the means which might six meat 
lend to the rcalisuition of these views. 
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These mcftiis must \w soiig^ht for, Avliilc Ix'jmnfi 
ill iiund thiit tile re is a twofuld oUjeet to he 
secured in pmctico :—I'lrst, to innke the in ha hi- 
taiits of Centml Asia, aa far as possible, capable 
of pmlucing those articles vchicli Kiissia mostly 
requires, and Mulling to accept modem cii-ilizatiori, 
thus creating at the same time ii large demand 
for Uussiim goods in retnra | nnd, sceoiidly, to 
loM’cr the cost of the land’Carringe of mercliaiidize 
between ttussia and the Central Asiatic States. 

'I'o accomplish the first of these objects, it is 
first of oil necessary to establish, us far ns it is 
practicable, u feeling of security and not of tran¬ 
quillity in these parts. 

The “ Barantos " or depredatory irruptions into 
the limits of territon', occupied by Russian tmops 
in the Kirghiz Sfeptie, have already been almost 
totuJJy suppre.^d, but at tho licad of liic Syr*Dnrin 
and along the left l>ank of the river, the Kirghizes 
still suffer from the rold series and extortions of the 
Khivons and the Kokuniajis, to which they arc to ii 
certain extent obhgod to submit, Ijehtg forced to 
purchase their necessaiy supplies of com and 
other articles from them. 

The Kirghizes, hoAvever, are much more scrion sly 
<^ppTesse<l hy the Tushkendians and Kokanians.thuii 
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thi‘ Khivjois, and the immediiite erection of a few' 
forts on the Syr-Daria, nbove tlio last Russian 
military outpost of Djnlck 4-1-^ 55' N., (iO^ 35 E, 
(ujjjjroxunative).. appears inti is pen sables Fort No. 1 
is situated 70 versts from the mouth of the 
river, which Ls crossed ftt tliat point Uy caravans 
proceeding from Orenburg to Boldiam. Above 

this tVirt. 343 versts higher up the river, starula 
Fort Perovski, luitl between the two. is Fort No. 
which, however, is not of great importimec. In 
the vicinity of Fort Perovski, agriruUurc was nt 
one time in a tiourisbing condition, but aufiers 
now from the difficulty of irrigating the fisdds, 
wliich is attriljutable to the perceptible fall in 
the level of the river bed of the principal arm of 
the the waters having Ijcen diverted into a 
newly established bnnicb, callc<l the KaratiKak, 
which again joins the main stream at. Fort No. 2. 
Hie bed nf the Karanzak is much lower than that 
of the other brmiches, iiml iu this way inonopolmea 
the greater portion of the waters. It lias 
but recently Irecn formed out nf a canal excavated 
by the Ivanikalpaks for the purposes of irrigation, 
anil flows tJimugh a sandy tract of country ntterly 
luifit for cidtivation. Tlie conn*t^ of this branch, 
with its IngooiiJi nr overflows, occupie.^ square 
versts, and owing to evaporation, it emits a great 
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volume of dense vnjmur througliont this extent, 
there is thus n greiit Wiste of iviiter, iin element of 
8iich unspctiliiihle iniportiinee in these |)urts, 
I’ersons nho liave earefiillv esumined this loealifv 
■Ksert tiint it is (thaoluteK- necessatj' to dam up 
the Kamni!,Tli hranch nithout further delay, hv 
wliieh means idoiie a sufficient Ijodv of «nlcr Hili 
l)c presened in the SiT-Dai-in. tm't otdy tor the 
navigation of vessels, hut also for supplving with 
the resjnisite ijnantity of water the‘southern 
or \ any. Darin branch, which at one period 
rao-heil the Sea of .4™!, and whose honks were 
formerly wciipied liy a chain of settlemeiiLs, llie 
lied of this river liciiig more elevated than those of 
any of ll,e othcre, is more capable of supplving 
flic artificial wafer courses. The soil ntong the 

left taiiik of the Syr-Darin is lcs.s arlrl than that on 
me right. 

A him.lrcd versts aimve Fort Perovski, Fort 
Djnlek haslwcii fo.uided, which fort is almut 150 
versts distant from the point at which the Syr-Darin 
iippmaches nearest to Tashkeiid, this towm stand¬ 
ing 50 verets eastward of the Syr-Daria. 

krem I’nshkcnd, the caravan route is 185 l ersts 
tothe town of Kokan, situated 30 versts to the South- 
wnrdofthe Syr, wideh continues to be navigable 
even for a little distance above this point. 
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From tlic extreme Fort nt the Chu-Pisliiiek river, 
oil the ^irglii/-t?ibenrtn line to the river Syr, ot 
Fort Djutek, the distance is estimated at iOO versts, 
iilcng fl route BtreUhing ISorthwards from the town 
of Turkestan, xvhieli is subject to tlie Klnm of 
Kokmi. 

Russ in must gain a firm fiHJtinR at the bead of 
the Syr for several reasons: for jirotccting effei'' 
tually the Kirghizes from ibe exiictions of the 
Kokaiiiatis iitid Tashkcitdiuns; for securing the 
navigation along the course of the Syr, as it pre¬ 
sents the most convenient channel of communira- 
tion with Russia, and aff'ords the only guarantee 
for the safety of the Russian gorrisouB; and lastly, 
for supplying both the forts and steamers with fuel, 
either wotxl or eoals, from ttie Kiiralaii mountains, 
at the foot of which stand the towns of Turkestan 
and Tashkend, or from the .Ua-taii range lM;yon<l 
the town of Kokan. 

These niountains are clothed Avith hirests, and 
forinutions of coal have bL*en discovered in thenu 
The sand of the rivers descending from them is 
auriferous, moreover, and the mountiiins themselves 
are rich in various descriptions of niiueraJ wealth. 

The present condition of the garrisons in the 
Russian fortiticarioiis of the Steppe, deprived of 
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cvcir^ convenience, mid often wanting ilie jiuces- 
Bancs of life, is truly hunentable i and their state 
ciin only be ameliorated by maintnining unreatncfecl 
csomtnimicalbii liy nicaiia of the Syr-Ibiria, from its 
sonree to its embouchure, ns only by water-carriage 
will it be fotind possible to supply them with the 
necessaries they now* so much require. 

TIic cost of supporting these garrisons, the 
supjihcs for whose use must all be sent from 
Russia, constitutes a aerious item of ciipenso to 
the Russian Goveninicnt, ivhich pays 400,000 
rubles uninially for the transport of tlie provisions 
required by tile smiill garrisons of the tyyr-Daria 
IKJsts. This expenditure w ill he saved aa soon as 
coni IS permitted to he purchnsed for the treopa at 
Tashkerid; and in preceas of time, the other 
necessaries of life will be preduced in the ricigh- 

hourhood of the forta, by Russian settlers and 
KirghiKea. 

Tile authorities at Orenburg tried fomiciis', by 
evciy' possible means, to prevent the wandVring 
Kirgbizca from adopting a settled mode of life, and 
pursuing ngrieulture, being afraid that cattle- 
rearing would be neglected. These appreheusions 
proved, however, to lie ill-founded* First, the 
quantity of land available for eultiviitioii is very 
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limited ’rtlicii (‘ompnred tn tlio whole extent of the 
Steppe, mid therefore tilled Innd will iilwayslHnarlmt 
a small proportion to the w^bole region ; Bceondly, it 
is only the purest Kirghizes thnt l>ecome fixed and 
stalionoTy, after having lost their cattle ; the rich 
Kirghizes employ worlimen to cultivate patches of 
land near their summer or winter encampments* 
without ahaiidonhig at the same time their romning 
liahita. Tn this way the cnltivntioii of the land 
atlbrds them great asssistnnee, as their families are 
supplied with com* which in cose of need is also 
given to the CEittle. 

The increase of cattle in the ^te])pc is not 
jircjudicially atfected by a scarcity of breeders* as 
ivn6 supposed by tile loeid iiiithonties, but is 
materially checked by the great mortality among 
the cattle fmm &now-storms and frost, anti the 
absence of shelter and fodder for the cattle during 
the inclement winters of the Stepjjc. 

Thc Hpread of agriculture among the Klrghizea 
would consequently he actually encouraged by the 
preservation and multiplication of cattle in the 
Steppe. Heeides enriching the Kirghizes and 
civilizing their nature, it woidd jiroduce a greater 
demand for Hnssian prodiictioiiB, and render those 
wandering in the sovtthern part of the Steppe more 
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Hoklitirinns. from wlioni ilicv me iin«' ohligal to 
prot-ure their supplies of com. 

It iFocs not, however, follow tlmt wiJh t\w 
Iliffustoo of «grioult,iml pursuits, tlio kiirshiw,. 
" ho room near the cotidnes of the Oteiihiirg region 
and Siberia, will cense to buy tom from the 

ussnms. On the eoutiare, as the)' become uioie 
accustomed to the use of bread, the greater will t«! 
the ,leu,and for it fra,,, Russia, ',i,c Rirghiaes 
themselves cannot. ,,ro,lnee the rjunntity sufficient 

for their own daily consumption. 

At p,esent the ,Uet of these wandering tribes 
eonatata almost entirely of meat, n,ilk, and checse- 
enn ; bread being very sparingly used, and con- 
hned to a few of the wealthiest chiefs. H’cre the 
(hrt« m,IIions of Kirgl„',es only to const,me a 
amgle t,narter of eon, per hea.I per .mn.mr, 
tt^^a would e.xport annually into the tsteppe, not 

UO.OOO riuartcrs as at present, but thirty times 
trint qiinntity. 

The Russian (h.vemmenf having l>eco,nc eon- 
vaeed ot the ntilify of encouraging the spread nf 
"gncultnre in the Kirghia Steppe, and more 
particularly along the Imnfcs of the Syr-Dona 
''l>ero com cannot he raised without irrigation,' 
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will not fail to ])erf:civc the im|ioTtancc of 
excuvuting uiid uinintninirig arlificiiJ water coiirsee 
in these parts, «'hich indeed are objects of solici¬ 
tude even in the most unsettled Asiatic countries. 
By adopting measures for tlic security of the 
Kirghiitts, and by cneomtiging agnculture among 
them, the Russian Goveminent will by the foiinda- 
tton for the future [uxjspcrity of the inhabitants of 
the Steppe. With regard to the independent 
territories of Central Asia, it ninst he oltacrvcd 
that ill the Khimat of Bokhnni social order, to 
ft certain extent, already exists, which riinv reach 
the point of development attainable in Asintic- 
iVIiissulmnn countries, whereuj>on the turbulence of 
the neighbouring tribes will be subdued, after 
which Russian factories can be established at 
Boliharti. 

'Hie Khanat of Kokan is ftlternately under the 
sway of one ruler, or is chruniealiy divided into 
numerous petty teiriforics at ciunitj' with each 
other. The country of Kokan is richer than that 
of Itokham in the gifts of nature, hut its popula¬ 
tion is much mure burharoua, and there is coiise* 
<picntlv greater reason for eslahlishing the 
civilizing infliicncc of Hnssia in tlicse parts. ^\ith 
the restoration of i>carc fuul order, Kokan is 
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cnpable of Ciiirjing on nn extensive Imdc witli 
Russia. The fiicility of coiiiuiimicntion affordetl 
by the Sjr-Dnria, the navigation of wliich \» 
suspended only during three or four months in the 
joar, will enable a Russian force to overawe tlie 
countries lx)r(lcrjug on the river. 

The repression of tlie Khivans will be a more; 
difficult task, but Russia cannot allow them to go 
on as they do at jircscnt witliout injuty to her 
general relations with Central Asia, The Khanat 
of Kliiva is very thinly ptipukted, and is far ftoni 
possessing the natural riches with which Kokan is 
endowed, 

TItis country might, therefore, bo altogether 
ignored, \icre it not for the circumstance that the 
trhole existence ami economy of Khiva is founded 

on an institution which is the cause of all the 
rohl>ejy^ aud anarchy in the neighbouring States. 
This cause, so productive of evil, is skveiy . All 
Jafhorious work in Khiva is performwl by bondsmen, 
and their acfpjisitioii consequently becomes a 
necessary condition for the existence of tho 
Khanat, 

Ponnerly there were many Russiims among tlie 
slaves in Khiva, but at present slaves aro ubiiost 
entirely olitained from Persia, and the sole 
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occupation of the neigliljouring Turkmen tril^es 
consists in kiduojiping Persians for sale at Khiva, 
The Avhole of that {wriioii of Persia laying to tlic 
East niid Sontli-East of the t’nspian* ami containing 
the provinces of Astrabad and Korossan, both 
abounding in natuml productions, is most un¬ 
fortunately situated, on account of its defenceless 
condition, against the inronds of the Turkmen. 

llic tracts of land occupied by the Turkmen He 
along the rivers Girngnn and Atrek, Incnlitics 
w hich, by the mins of ancient moTiumcnts they 
contain, bear cvitlencc of having ijccn once 
inhahited by flomishing commimities. Now that 
the 'JHirkmen Jire deprived of the opportunities for 
selling their captivts, there is every prohahility 
that they will revert to jjeaceful pursuits, and the 
K hi vans heing no longer supplied with slaves, 
woidd exchange their freebooting occupations for 
the more lucrative iadnstiy' of the plough, and 
their example would be followed by the neighhoim- 
ing 'furkmcn encampments, as well ns the Kir- 
ghizes and Kanikalpaks, 

The slave traffic in Khiva Ciuinot be suppressed 
without having reerturse to com]iuli5ory mcasurt'iS, 
and these it would be more difficidt to enforce 
here than in the Khoiiat of Kokan. 
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't’hfi entrance of anncd vessels into the Amn- 
Dana is extremelv ditKcnlt on accinint of the 
shallowness of its month, there king only three 
feet over the bar at high watcr^ Ijeskles whieh* at 
low \^nter, the shoals in the river above are so 
numerons that vessels drawing more than two feet, 
cannot possibly ascend it, TVere flat-bottomed 
gteomem to be despatched up the river with Ireops, 
e\eri during the season of high*water, their retreat, 
in the event of any niisearriagc, Avould be attendeil 
with serious oklaclcs. The Ainii, ftirtliemiore, 
yields no other fuel along its course than the 
hushes of the Saxaul, which w ould prevent I he 
vessels making an extended emixe. Not withstand¬ 
ing the?se difljciiUies, it is certain that the Russian 
Goveniment, if determined to abohsh the slave 
trade of Khiva, might devise the nemsaiy means 
for this purpose, but it must he ow ned that any 
inilitarj oponitions on the part of Russian Centnii 
Asia tt'ould he attcndeil with great outlay. 

If the ttiilitan^ picket line of frontier were re¬ 
moved to the new boiiitdon- of the empire, the 
UnibOrenburgand Siberian lines, extending frem 
Vnnef nti the Caspian, to Bukhtamrinsk, a distjmee 
of }i300 versts, would then become useless, and 
the Coasaeks by whom they are maintairicil, being 
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relievt'il iVuiu thul duty, might hv reiiKived lo tin; 
l^i'tile jilut-fH on thtr wlitiri; (he cost uf 

tlicir sQbsialciifir HonJd he eonsidcmljly leaa. 

Overcoiuiiig hi this nnumrr the nbsiluck^ whieh 
the barbamies Asiiities pliiee in rlie wny of the 
lievelopuieiit of Russian tnule, the nntunil im[>edi- 
iiieiits })y which nature lins rut Riissin off* from 
ttiEii i-irli tmsifi wsitered In- tlie Svr innl Anm, 
runmin to iw tin ini tiered. The ehief olistrnetion is 
|jiesentcd by n vast extent of liurreii Stejipe, 
traversed himever hj five priiiei|Mi:l mutes, viz.: 

frttm Khivsi to Mnngisfduk mi the i'jispiiin j 
i, from Khivti to the Western shore of the Sen of 
Aral towartU Ureiilnirg; 3, from Bukham Ncjrth- 
wards tn Omnburgj t, frtun Tnslikerid along 
tlic Rustem border of tlie Kirghiz Steppe to 
Troitsk i 5* to Petnj]iavIovsk. Of these, the 
first-named is the shortest, not exceeding IIIIH) 
versts, hnt it jiasses tlirougli waterless regions 
infested by pillaging Turkmeiij and is for these 
and other reasons nnfrerpicnted. ITie second 
route, winch is I tibtt veR?ls long, is open to umch 
tiic some objections, and is therefore equally neg* 
lecterh 'I’he third nwid, that in ordiuury iiae, 
leads fram Oi-eubiirg to Orsk venstis), from 
thence to Fort .Vo. I, on the Syr-Doria (Til versts), 
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otferinj^ iv siifi* tmvcRialile road for vohiclcs; 
farther on n^ain to the Yany-Dimit river (about 
200 versts), and lastly trends southwards through 
a coniplctely waterless Steppe for 3lK) versts, from 
whence to Bokhara there remains a distance of 
alxjiit 200 versts, over sandy but Ic&s arid localities* 
'flic whole distance from Orii?nl>nrg to Boldiara is 
reckoned at 1700 versts, From the fortress of 
Or»k to Bokhara there are forty stages, and as 
many from Troitsk to Tushkend, Along this 
last route, good poattire for cidilc is foinul. Still 
better, however^ is the mud from Tnshkeiid to 
Petropavlovsk, ivliich is throughout tile whole 
distance ptissable for w’hecl corringes, and though 
it extends across a lairren Stopi>e, wells are to be 
found along it. The length of this road is IbOO 
versts. It is only lately that eertain kiiuls of 
gootls are transporteil Irom Russia into the Steppe, 
us flur even tis the hanks of the Syr, by means of 
oxen and carts, 4 he ordinary mode of carrying 
gooils is on camels, which animals are alone 
capable of stipjjorting the want of water, or of 
ilriiiking water of bad qiidity, wdiile they can also 
subsist on the prickly shiiilwi of the Stcpi>e* 
Goods arc des|iatchcd by caravans, imd only at 
those seasons tif the year when snow hiiirimiies 
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in winter mul the suUrj- heal mill arwlity uf summer 
ilo not render the Steppe* impnssaWc. 

Owing to these chcnmstiinecs only two cariivitti* 
pass hcrwecii Boklinni ninl Orenhiu? during the 
year, imd the number of cuttle iinil men fortnuig 
the caravan i* in proportion to the clitBculties to 
he encountered on the journey. The nmnlK^r of 
laaistsof Imrden in the caravan is also governed 

by the supply of wat« "“I 
road. The route from Khiva to theCa-spian lias 
heeii abandoned on account of the scarcity of water 
and pasture. Caravans ore from two to two and 
a half months performing the journey from 
Oreiilinr.' to Bokhara and piw reria. Tim '<*1 
transimrrmg goods is from five to fifteen rouhles 
or uvenHpng ten roubles (£1 !«*.) !>« 
carrying a load of sKteeii puds, or offllb*. 
avoirdiipoia. Tro™ Orenburg to Bokliara the 
price paid is fiO eoiieeks per pud (58. 8d. the ew .) 

During the year 1860. 25,505 beasts of burthen 
.md 5073 carts arrived «t the Orenburg. Troitsk 
and Petropavlovsk Custom Ilovisi's. and 8Uo and 
4337 respectively were despatched from those 
phees. Waggons or carts are prlueipallj msed m 
.ransprlinggoverument stores, or poods des med 

for tho troops stationed in the Steppe. e rate 
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'wtfi rile (ViiJnil Asmtic h mi>stlv 

wirrlffl oil l>y iiioaiirt ul Imribifs of biirtlieii {[jsii'k 
Jiriiumk)' nikniitiTiMj^, iit sb^teon 

per irttjui'J, till- ipiimtitv of goods Imjiiglit luJo 
iiiiuaiiik'd to HKMIOI) jhkIh, (fHiU tons,) 
iiiitl sent Jmiii tlmt coiiiiti'V to upwards of 
puds, (|!i'7^ tons). Tljcst' figures ure very low 
wliuii if is ruktui into niusidymtiuti that n gm\t 
|H)rtmu of fbe- heavy hulk is luiulc up of uiLtuls. 

XafutiiJly^ largf tpiiuititlcfi of goods luuiiut lie 
rmusported by the present ijuuletpiale iiicaus of 
< oiiveyimcc. md although the ctjst of fmiisportiug 
giHMls to Russiii is now lower thiiii fbrfiierly, siiiee 
the iiiidtieatiou of the Stepjie to the Norlii of the 
MrAhinii. aiitl the exeuiptimi of the eanivaus fmiii 
Khiviiii toll-dues^ the e(»st of fruiisporting gooiis 
from Jfokharn to k seldom less than two 

reuhles per pad, about tlS IDs. per ton. In 
Girder to lessen the cxjxjuse of the kiid rarriage, 
li more direet jxjute thaiu the jux-seut one must 
be selected, or those in existeiiee mnde more eon- 
veujeiit for the pusstige of emiiviuis. 

The iiKwf ilirect mute for sending gooila fhmi 
Khivii to the Volgii is undoubtedly that rw 
Abmgyshhik, where stiirnfs the Xov Aie^nndiovski 
bairt. |{nf imfortnniitely the whole extent of 


Faturf llonlr /“f Tra«»imrl »J 


cmllltrv l.el«tH-ii tiu'Ainii-l)*i™ «>..l llif Cwp"' 

i, KlninM tottilly devoid of water, and infested t.y 
mamiidiiii! Tiirkineii. Unt when this mute, though 
„„lv tmvei^ulde hv efluiels, is eleumd of these 



midicrs. it wdl tten«iie PTeuter 
.iH„lw„pser,-e«s»nu.-'nyy‘- 

.eausof^nvevnneoou ‘7;" 

"I * rrt* i^r Ivp roiiiiil shurl 

‘Ihi Iciii^Kimnly criit S'W* 

«-X uil Tvi \I n reriii‘511 
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''■orks res,Hating the tlivet^io,, „f „,, ,,p 

Alim .„to ,ts aneiert be,I to the Caspian, are alto. 
® , Hniieaemng of serious attention, as the 

r ■" "mihl ,,„ei,„le 

‘«l-s,i.,h,voftl,e«.afere of this river reaehing 
Im sea, even were the whole stream direetori to it 
2 s lining up tile irrigating ™nn|s ,,-hieh 
Murh so large a c|u„„tity of its voI.m,e. Tiii, hwt 
-■lea^iire wonid have the effi^t of itnpoverishing 
; l-pnliition of the Khanat of Khiva 

e ve^. existente depends on a snppiv of 
I'ntor for their tichls and pistiires. 

Tim waterless „nd dangerous character of the 
"iide leadtag from the Ami, to the Crsnian 

~ hit, heragretted, more pareienlari; .. 

^oUifinan gooih mid,! ^ 

r-| s . vHSLIV l|Q fOUVOVCCr tO 

nvn along this river, which is only tilt; verats 
f">m the town of Hokhara. At this part it i, 
iiavjgiitotJ hy nnfive bwN Thn ■ ' 

i ‘ rf “ ''"‘^"“'’niOtlverafs. 

"omls transport the 

gilt down the Amu to the Sea of Ami, 





nnd carrying them up the Sst» the month of irhich 
is a little deeper than that of the former river and Li 
never shallm'^er than three feet, and sn bring them 
to Fort No. 1, from Tvhcnce they can lie deaputched 
overland to Russia. But considering the amall 
depth of water nt the cmlwuchnre of the Anuu and 
that the flat-bottomed boats wliich may Imj lined in 
navigating this river cannot Iw safely ii^d on the 
stormy and turhidcntSca of Aral, for which reasoti 
the giXKls would have to 1m? trnnship|wd, the 
diffii nltie^i in the way of siirmouTiting this scheme 

will he found veiy great s 

Acknowledging therafore tlic unavoidable neces¬ 
sity for the time being of transporting, goods I vet ween 
Russia and Bokhara overland, it only remains to 

render it less perdous and costly. 

The extent of 500 versts ivetween the Kuvan-Dnnn 
and Bokhara, now traversed by caravans, is scanty in 
water and forage, and is Imperfectly guardeil against 
the marauding Kirgbizes owing to the imi>assihility 
of maintaining stationaiy^ niilitary pickets in these 
parts. The road can therefore lie traversed only by 
camels and strong caravans, mid at the most 

favourable season of the year. 

The road from the Syr-Darin to the Rossiaii 
frotrticr can he nsed by carta drown by a siiiftlc 
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nriinml at nil seasons at' the year ‘Hie ceiiimiiiii- 
CEition with Russia would of eourse be greiitly 
facilittiledp were the transport of g<Kiids between 
Rokhiirn and the Syr nipnhle of being enm'eil on 
in I he sunie manner; this^ however, onii only lie 
effected by skirting the wilderness stretching from 
the left luink of the Aiiiii mid the Sen of ArnI to 
the We^item slope of the Knru-tiid and Ala-taii 
moiuitidns. The most convenient route, therefore, 
fniin Bokhara to Russia should lead to the Syr- 
Diirin through 'rnahkend or KokEui. Goods des- 
pati‘he<l from Bokhara to Russia cannot safely 
poss through the Koktinian territorj", until the in- 
oessant wiurfare carried on between Boklmra and 
Kokau hiw subsided, and this mu nidy lie efieirted 
bv Rn&sian influenec. 

The duty collected during iSfit)' on the gomls 
passed through the Orenburg and Siljcrian frontier 
custom-houses yielded 315,00{> roubles, of whieh 
117,()00 were I’idletded on salt from the Kirghiz 
Steppes, oii (‘nttou mEiiiufartures, and 

on silk and woollen fahric~<. 

Tt appears advisable, therefore, in order that 
Russia should effectluilly protect the Kirghizes who 
have placed themselves u ruler her rule, and to extern I 
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tlip coiiinieTcinl interfourwc bctwirCTi Rnsssisi ftiul 
t'cutml Asia, to adopt the followwvg iiicasiirca; — 
cx'ciipy lire upper wiirse of the Syrd>ana 
i)V !i inilitary force, so sis to eosiire the free iinvi- 
gallon of the whok-river, by whieli iiieiins tlie 
stnig^gle nuTied on tjetwccii Kohsm and Jfekinini 
wfiiild he stopjred. 

— Xo secure a tinii footing on the Aimi-Darin, 
In ortlcT to put a stop to the tridfic^ in slaves, niul 
jnibdue tiie Turkmen trilies camping on the Eastern 
shores of tlic Caspian. 

3, To connect the Syr^Daria and Kiigiii/. 

Siheriau lini^ hy n aeries of forts, 

4_Ti> transfer the Orenbnrg ami Siberian 
frontier lines to the above new military hoiindarii^s, 
y _To tistnblish legular st«im conunnnicatitm 
on tlie SyT-Daria. 

0 ^_To cles]iateh consnls to those Central Asiatic 

coiiiitrit^s with whit4i Russia inaint.ains coinmerr inl 
relations, and to ciideavonr to establish Rnssliin 
factories in those places. 

7,—To encoumge ngricultiire among the Kir- 
ghizes. 






,\1>1’EN1>ICKS. 
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IrlSKRAHl I'f ‘S 

\HU C’IMT KkuIWNS- 


(A) AW M / Wfw? h 

(1) Ivviilki-li^ti river^ 281 vi-niUt. 

‘I'he mu\ trciulft alt>i^g ground, msaiiig 
Grent Alinatink.., Bor«ld..i, <m,l Ak»i. rivulds. 

issue from the mmintiiiiis. All these 
rivulets are aiverted into innuinemWe aryks ur 
.■imals. The road csteiuls at a aistniKa-of five 
versts uiul more from llielmsi- of the Ala-loii. 


(*i) KHrgnly nvw, 21 ¥i-nit». 

Xiuoerous jrollie* formed hy the <leH..s of the 
waters in s,.ri..K from the Alu-tafi aro erosse.l, 
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iinil the Cliciiiolgftii rivulet, nil iiHliieiit uf tlie 
Ktrskijlcij, traversed* 


(3) Fort JvoHtck, 31 vt-rats, 

'i’he ^tii]d la more level liere tlmn on the pi-e- 
cedijjg stages. Good pasturage is found almig 
the Uziui*Agatch and Kani-Kastek rivulets* 

(4) Bagu-HujTHi river, 23 vents. 

Here the road traverses siindt ravines ai'niilar to 
ihose occurring oti the second stage of the route, 
mid gniduulty approaches the mountains. The 
haltiiig-plttce for the night on the l)ugii,.Mu)TO 
IS at the veiy liead of the defile. This portion 
of the road is intersected by the DJiren-iVigjr 
nnd Kam-Archa rivulets. 

(<>) Salt Afanh at head of Djainantjr river, tO ventfi* 
Knnning throiigli the defile in wliicli rushes the 
Biah-Alaiiiak torrent, the road continuously 
ascends the chain, and in some parts cresses 
spurs of tbo main range. Occasionally it leads 
ovtir tedious and dangerou.s slopes, 

(fl) hlunii'Kuiiuartver, 2Si vt-rtts. 

Vfter at tain tug th e ^ of rhtr 


range, at a 
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short distance from the heail of the Djamaiity, 
und from the Boludjaii mountain, the mad 
jrradually ileacends to the valley of the Chu, 
over nuuieroufl spurs wliich impede the progress. 
The KiU-a-Kuinis rivulet, where it issues from 
Ihe mountains, h well supplied with water, 

(7) rornicT Toknmk Fort, 15 verst*. 

Oil gaining the VaUej of the Chu, this river must 
lie crossed; the jinssagc is more easily accom- 
plishcd above Kekmek-Sengir than immediately 
opposite Tokmak. In hot wcnUier the fords 
over the Chu are not deeper thim three feet. 

(8) Kagcty river, 21 versts. 

From Kara-Kumis, the Northern side of the Chu 
Valley may las followed. ITie night-haita will 
1« at the Kara-Su spring, twenty-five verets from 
Kara-Kumis. and on tl.e banks of the Chu, 
close to tlie Chimiltch ford, a dUtanceof twenty- 
three versts. ITio dLstance from Chumitch to 
rishpek is uintJ and a half versta. 


(0) Fort Pislipok, 2^4 veratn- 

The road extends through the Chu Valley. pareUcI 
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5rn 

witli the lijisc of the Kirghisj-Aliktiiii, traversing 
tlio Shamsi am! iVannis rividets* 

Oil tlio whole of this extent there are t'onvenient 
jjiaees for iiighc-haits. and snffieiciil grass ajid 
water lit idl the liK.’ttlitiea ludic-ated; the water 
ef the t:hu is vcH' iniiddy; atui it k tiieiefoa- 
pjx-fcrahle to avoid this river. 

TotnJ. 2(jyi verets, or iJlDj 

\l AftofArr IMe/mti Pkhprk ta Kitxhk, 

(I) A realty river, 3,1 vt-nstM. 

'fhe (.’Jill nnist l>c crossed at the (Imuiitrh ford, 
nui\ a northerly diixx-tion jjiirsucai over even' 
KroniKh The ixvHs along the Chti sjjn=a(J to a 
width of tlirec ven^ts* 


(«) Argalty river^ 1-4 viTHta. 

J’he naid leads tlirongh tJie narrow valley of this 
nver, which is also partially overgrown with 
reeds, and has ii flight jiicJhiatioii. 


i.'O Knnlui rivt^r, ‘Mi riTrtit. 

A .ioi.n.ey across inomsidcraWe momituhs ,1.^ 
oorfliern .i.k-of tl.« Alata..,..neipng „,;.I»ayon 
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the source of the Kurdai, which, in hot weather, 
dries lip where it leaves the mountains* 

(4) Toldj^-Btilnk rimJet, 30 Tersts. 

The road trends close along the base of the 
Ala*taii, through the perfectly fiat Kopa Valley. 
The Taldy-Bulak Is a small slreaih disappearing 
altogether in a few aryks that sme to irrigate 
the Kirghiz pastures* 

* (5) Saryttviak spring. ?*0 rerita* 

Joimiejing stiU through the Kopn VuUej, lonvlng 
on one side the Djuraiinty, Bish-Mninnk, nnd 
Knm-Arehu rivulets, whieh hecome completely 
dry in suiniiicr, the ground along this extent is 

level. 

(6) Tart Knstek, 23 Tcrsta. 

The road traverses several hollows and raimca, 
and crosses the Utch-Bnlak stream to Djiren- 
Aig)T, at which point it emerges on the first 

route. 

^rhe Chumiteh ford is worse than the fords above 
Tokmahj but the Kurdai pass is, on the other 
hand, more accessible than that of Bishmainnk. 
Total 1 0 1 versts, or 1 Tidlcfl. 




On Trmvh in Cmhal Akw, 

(C) Fmm n^hUnH on fko Knrdm h Ji^Kkhu. 

(1} LKiui-^ti nvtilct^ X7} verstjj. 

1 ho mod stretcbej? along the base of the Alo-tnh 
raiige, wliicli at this part Ls of inconsiderable 

height, and pst the Iii-Su and Ki/yl-Sii 
springs* 


(2} KeDdjk-Tash rivulet, 15 verstB. 

Ae character of the country remains the same. 
Tlie Ropa valley becomes somewhat narrower, 
luid is bordered by low and rocky mountains oil 
the Xortb and South. 

(3) Chokmar-Su rivdet, 24 verstA. 

The same description of ground. The Kopa vailev 
widens hv degrees; at the Choitmar-Sit it*, 
scends Westward to the Dala-kalqar vnlJey. 

( t) Dnlu-kainAi- rii^ir, 20 verBU. 

The road runs along tlie rivulet and ocraaionatlj' 
over small elevations. 

(-5) rivulet, 24 veiutn. 

As the Dflin’kainar liecomea exlumstcd before 
feaebing the Chu, the joimiey must be continued 
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to the S.W., over undulating ground, to Mni- 
Bidak spring ; this latter, however, contains but 

little water. 

(0) Fort It-Kichu, 2.'» vemt-. 

The ford here over the Chu is very shallow; 

the shores arc overgrown with reeds. 

The grass on this route is poorer in quality than 
along the other desrrilied roads. 

Total 12*2 J English versts, SOi English miles. 

(D) From Fishprk to iHlir^Ata, on thr Tnln*. 

(1) Sokuluk river, 27 verst*. 

Tlic road runs through the valley of the Chu, and 
i* intersected by the rivers Shindy, Kiunuk, 
and Djilamys. 

(2) Fort Akmi, 24 ver»U. 

Same ground. The Chu vaUey becomes wider a.s 
the Ired of the river turns to the North- 
west. 

(3) • Upper Kaindy river, 22 verrta. Fort Merke, 2.» versts. 
The road presents similar features. Still the 
same ground; on nearing Merke ravines arc 

rrossed. 
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{ 4 ) ■ftrty ri,cr,a) TMW-aiyk, 20 ;venb,| Hit- 

tn nver, 30 veists) Ks^l.JV^TbI^ 25 rersH; Auli;^Ata 
tOHTij 30 v<;rat». 

The ground nt firet is pretty' even, mid oidy in¬ 
tersected by smali mvinte with rivideU; but 
approaching Aidid-Ata, it is more imdidating. 
Nearer to the Talas it again bccotues flat. 

TotaJ, 22S versts, or USl nules. 


(£) Frt>in Auli^-Ata h Numm^an. 

(1) ITtch-Kiiigqn, 25 verata. 

rhe roicl extends along tlie valley of tlic Talas, 
along the left bank of this river. 


(2) Kara-Bura Pasu, 40 verata. 

At five versts from Utch-K.ugan along the Talas 
va cy, the road strikes off Southivords into the 
mountains, and follows the Kara-Dora .spring. 
M far ns the cnlniinafing point of the pass. 
Ihc steep descents and raekygroiuid make this 
journey vciy difficult. Caravans tmverse it in 
two days, halting midway for the night. 

(3) Chirchik rirer, 35 vereta. 

'IV descent from the uiountains follows the 
. larsashnyii-Choty rivulet, the road presenting 

tlio suiiie ciiiiiiicter on nbove. 
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(4) Kurgan-Chanyih, 30 versU, 

After fording the Chirchik. the journey is con¬ 
tinued along the left bank of thU stream, over 
ground travereable by vehicles. 


(5) ChanvBh Pom, 25 verrti. 

The toad again runs Southwards, entering the 
mountains, along the Clianysh rivulet to the 
summit of the pass. 

(6) Ak-Ta*b locality, 25 verata. 

Descent. 


(7) lakj Abal wjttlement, 18 verala- 
The small settlement of Safet-Bulak occurs at 6ve 
versU from the night halting-place, at the foot « 
the mountains; beyond, the ground is even. 

(8) Namanffm town, 20 rents. 

'Fhe rood here stretches over a plain, and 
rillaue of Gotehan U passed on tlu, sixteenth 
aS Namangan U on a river of t^ same 
name which issues out of a snow-«ip^ 

Several canals exist in the neighbourhood of the 
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tow,,, and Irrigate the fields of the many settle- 
mcnts that spread liei'e. 

Total, 213 versts, or 142 miles. 


{F) From Add^Aia h SazaA, 

(1) .W river, 20 verata^ m-kul UJte, 25 ver^ 
A level ro,id through tho Kani vaUey. 

(2) r>jangyi,Agntch «pring, 10 verstrj* 

A level road down tho course of the Asa. 

(3) Arba-tatth spring, 20 verrts. 

The road crosses low hills. 


Uriin Bulflfc '' ^ vcfHtaj Stmduk river, GO versti ; 

in-Bulah nver, 30 vents: ChoIik-JCtirMn f,,-* ir 
™ts: Surdik fort, 55 venrts. 


ong the whole of this extent of the toad, water 
"ml gra^ are procumble at the night halts, 
The road skirts the Northern foreland of the 

JtomlHm range, at u distance of five versts. The 
gyoiina is level 

Total, 276 versts, or 184 miles. 

(G) From .MH-A/a to TaM-e„d. 


Cl) Ajjs river, 30 vemts. 
.^ong the Kam valley. 
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(2) Kuyuk hill*, 20 versto. 

Passing first through a valley, the road then runs 
over gentle heights, which may be tmvciscd in 
carts. 


(3) Tew settlement, 20 tertt*. 

The road descends from the Kuyuk hills and 
extends along the Ters valley -abounding in 
water and grass. 

(4) Ary»h river 25 ven»t*. 

The rood crosses mountains, and then separates 
into three branches: one leading over the Chom- 
kan elevation, passable by carU, another throng 
the Kulan pass—not a very good one—whUe the 
third U merely a pathway used by single horec- 

men. 

(5) Karakchi-Bulak ecttlcincnt, 14 terrt*. 

The road descends the valley of the Arysh, the 
river remaining on the right. 


(6) 3kla»bat town, 20 verBU, 

Cx)ntinuing in the same direction, cstwitfd, the 

road deflects from the Ar}'»h, leaving on e 
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the mountniiis, fmm whence aJJ t?je rivuJeta that 
occur on tliis joiirnej' tahe their rise. 

-Hie Arysh flows at a distance of five versts to 
the North of the road. 


(7) Maakeat settlenient. 13 venrt-i. 

Ihe settJement of Mankent tx)ntaiii8 uixmt 1500 
mhabitoiits, consisting of hnsbundmen and i>etty 
trafficketB, 


(8) river, 10 verats. 

The road intersects the Aksu rividet. 

(0) Sjuniiu tono, 20 versts. 

This siiml! toivn stnniU un the bunka of the 
Saniiin which flows iuto the Arjsh md takes its 
rise in the Kera^tinbe mountains. 

(10) Bsdma river, IS DaTeo-Kuz^o, 20 vent.. 

The read poBse» over low spurs of the K}-zyr- 
knrt. 


(t 1) Ak-Bjar lettluaiujit, 20 vmt«, 
rhroiigh Shtirih^Khaji Settlement. 
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(12) Dja5.Kichttford,20TewU. 

This ford is over the Keles river, with which the 
road runs parallel. 

(18) Kam-Katnysh locality, 25 vents. 

Midway, the road cr.»ses the Uaun-Aryk caual. 
conducted from the Chirehikn mulct. 

(14) Tashkend 8-10 vent*. 

The latur part of thU maichc-routc. from the 
Kttlement of Ak-Djar, doca not quite aj^-« 
with that contained in llumboldf. “ Aaie ten- 

'trale” Vol. III.P 338. 

Total, 285 versts, or 190 miles. 

(H.) Fnm Tashkend^ to the Bicer Ckn. 

(1) Ak-I))ar aettlement, 55 rent*. 

Back by the same road. 

(2) At-Balak, 20 vents. 

r KpIcs the road runs over 

IHiming oflf from the Keles. me 

low hills. 

(3) Chemkend town, 20 vents. 

Alter defending from the hdlH. the ^d emerge 
into the lladmu vaUey. Ike wo<mw 
of the Kyayrkurt arc left on the right. 
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(i) Arj-tfli river, 25 w.nta. 

The journey is continued over gently nndidufing 
ground, to the Amh river, beiow the mouth of 
tlie Chubur-Su, its affluent. The river liere is 

deep an<] broad, and a ferry csists. at times, 
over it. 


(5) Bqgoti river, 20 versU. 

UnduJatziig grounds 


(0) Arriandj river, 30 venrta. 

Same ground. The Chavan rivulet occurs half- 
way. 


(7) Kora-Biiab river, 20 veruto. 

Tiro hose of the Kara-tau luotuitains U approached 
at MiD-Bidaiuk settltment. 

(B) ChoLUc-Kurgan Fort, 36 veretn. 

A pass over the Kara-tnfi moimtairrs. It fa gene- 
rally cleared in two days. The road lies for 
some distauee through a valley aAer descending 
&t>nt the nroiintaiiis,. and before reaching a 
scttletucnt. 
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(9) Kli spring, 20 vents. 

Across a level Steppe. 

(10) Ksra-Kul lake, 15 vents. 

uvcl and partly »-dy ground. Reeds in U.e 
ilirection of fl'® lake. 

(11) Turn setilcinent, 30 vents. 

annris * salines and a 
A tedious jouniey across sanos. 

marsh occur at the night halt. 

f KatanKmn-t'tkul ford, 25 vents. 

(12) Cku nvcr, at the Kasangsu 

4 . Rpods extend for six versts 
Similar countr)-. Reeds 

torrards the river. n,.l«k 

Beyond this, the r^d 

settlement, through a barren Steppe i— 

tinsk. 

Total, 316 verste, or 2101 miles. 

CD from M-ret (TnrMan) lo Ih Ckn. 

(1) Karsakty, 15 versts. 

over even ground eovere.1 with rich grassy. 

(2) Bahai, 15 vents. 

. u tW foot of the Kara-toii, clothed 
I’hc road inches the foot 

with birch woods. 
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(8) SazAk Fort, 45 rersta. 

Crosses the mountains through a rocky and well 
watered defile. This stage is generally passed 
in two days, halting for the night in the defile. 
Beyond the descent the road extends for some 
distance through the volley. The name of the 
defile is Suhndyk. 

(4) Chu rircr, »t the Toitubo ford, 80 venU 
The road on this journey stretches over a sandy 
Steppe, in which, however, there are many wells 
(at Ak-urpek, Burumhiu, &c.) Cojiscs of the 
Saxaid are met with. Nearer the Chu, there arc 
salines and reeds. 

Total, 155 versts, or 1031 miles. 


(K) /Vow Aulie-Ata to Lake Balkhaah, 

(1) K^.Arvha river, 32 verst.; MakmaJ, 27 verrt.; Djar- 
Su, ^ verst.; Tarty, 15 verrt.; Kuragaty, 20 vemta; lU 
^chu fort, 35 verrt.; l^idel rivulet, 30 verata. Bnta- 
Bu^riTer,30vc«t.; Well in the Steppe, 23 veraU; Djir- 

I-keAlakul,22 verat.; (part 

The ground is mostly even, except during the 
first stage; the grass is good but becomes 
scorched in hot weather. 

The posMpc over the Chii i. contciiicut, and Ihe 





Ifhterarjtf for 


TViifis-Tii Cha. 


vnlley of the river is overgrown with reeds. Tho 
greater part of the road runs across an even 

Steppe. 

raas over the Klian-tafi mouiitams. 

Undulating ground badly watered, giaaa t"'"' 


nble. 

Gently luidulating ground. Salines occur. 
Total, 27fi versts, or 14S miles. 


“roU are foaaa^t on ^aal 
kDOvIcdgo of the region. 
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Astroxomicai. delenuinttlioiia of points in Eastern 
Turkestan ami Dauiigaria were made by European 
mbsionarics. members of n learned eonimission, 
formed in the reign of the Emperor Tsian-lun, for 
describing tho eonntiy, then newly iiiinexeil to 
China on the West. 'Ihe liret commi-ssion. which 
was oiganiaed in 1755 for exploring Dznngnrin, 
»aa under the direction of It^-ho-tsiun ; and the 
swond, which explored Turkestan, was headed hy 
Min-hotn. Tlic following figures have Iteen 
extracted bv Jl, Eakharof from the book of Si- 
yui-tu-chji. and other sonree.s, and differ in some 
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|K>rtions from Klaproth’s “ (’arte dc I’Asie Ccn- 
trale” of 1880: — 


Fhom the Book or Si.Tri-Tii*cHJi. 


On Southern An-Si line :— 
TniiK-jnj-hium barrier . 
Yui-mitt town . • ♦ 

TsriQ'iu town . 

Ln-hou'pu sUtion 
Chan*mii> rircr source . 
Pan-chen town . 
An-si*chjeu. . • 

Haa>chjeu, new station 
3Is-len-t»(*in station . 
Pun-huan town . 

Haa lake . • 

On An Si YbWAcra line •*— 
Ban«chi-iBuan station . 
8in>8iu defile . 

Talnatszln station 
Tugiaik \'iilage . 

Uani-bot . • • • 

Sun^ehu station . 
Nan>shan-kt^u pass 
Hami (Komnl) town . 

Mu-cheu town . • • 

Kara-tinbe station 
Ha-shun station . 

Barkul town • • . • 

Habtak, station at mountain 
Baitak mountain • 

UlaU'Uau station • * 

Murui station 

Kitai town . • • • 

Hu-cbeu town . 


Xoftli 

UaitwU. 

LMultaS# 
Kut ot 
Ornniwieti. 

39’ 

45’ 

03= 

41' 

10’ 

5' 

97= 

52* 

40’ 

10 

or 

10 

40’ 

25* 

0G= 

39' 

ao* 

0 

OtT 

33' 

aif 

35' 

95= 

49' 


34’ 

95= 

45' 

40= 

sa* 

95= 

44' 

41® 

50 

95= 

87 

Kf 

12 

94= 

30 

40’ 

4' 

SflP 

53 

42^ 

sr 

95= 

34' 

42= 

5* 

95= 

31' 

43’ 

31' 

95= 

23 

43= 

42 

94= 

30 

43= 

50 

94= 

25' 

43= 

32 

98= 

•lO 

43= 

15' 

93= 

44' 

42= 

53 

oaP 

40 

43= 


03“ 

34’ 

42= 

52' 

02= 

50 

14® 

0 

92“ 

21' 

43= 

39‘ 

92“ 

12 

45= 

0 

91= 

40 

♦4’ 

43 

91® 

14' 

43= 

44' 

01“ 

11' 

43’ 

45' 

90= 

SO 

i 4:j= 

45' 

OOP 

23' 

i 44= 

4' 

OOP 

21' 
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Traods in. Central Asia. 


In Urnmtn JUtrict 
T^zimaa stotion » 

ITnimtai town 
FoO'klan town , 

ChjiLi-J(i town 
I^kloD atntioa . 
Yaa^biUgaaun atatioc . 

^lanaa (Sui-lai) ^ 

An^tazi-Juii atation 

jVbrfAfrn Thiatt-than tine :— 
Jtuj^kttni-iuau town 
Tazta-bo atati'on , 
Cbabaii'baiaiD village . 


In /Afl Tarhajatai dlxirict -— 
At oonfioence of the two Irt^ab 
soiuvea . , * , , 

Llan-hucbjir village . 
Ket-hobok village 
NBrui>hobak viHage ^ 

Kam viila^ 

CbugiifhaK town 
Emil village 
Chor village 

In iAe IJi region :— 

Kiingea^ aouree of river 
Kajth 

: : 

Kuldja (Hi, IloUyuan) town 
fvazatjil, mint on river 
Hongor-olQD (Kunur-iilen) point ] 
on river * x . , j 

Edcmok aettlomont 
Chu river, point on . , . 

Talaa river, point on * ' 


Nvrtb 

1 

Kiltc at 
Orccqiwkli. 

4A“ S' 

83“ 22 

27' 

88“ Iff 

u° a 

8£F 24' 

4r 15' 

87“ 47' 

1-*^ S' 

87“ -45' 

44“ 17' 

86?“ 3ff 

44° 2tf 

Sir 25' 

44“ 15' 

85“ 43' 

44“^ 2 4 ' 

85° Iff 

41^ sat 

83° 43' 

44° sa' 

83° Iff 

47- Iff 

fiT° -18' 

4(?° 15' 

«ff° 58' 

■MF 25' 

80° Iff 

4<F 2,5' 

8<r Iff 

45° Iff 

sr Iff 

48^ 

82° sr 


Sir 14' 

■43“ 4 

ffi° 32 

43“ ;t3' 

83“ ff 

4F 8' 

83“ Iff 

43° IT 

85° 2ff 

43° 50’ 

80° 5ff 

45“ 4ff 

7Sf ff 

42° IT 

78* 2ff 

42“ Iff 

7ff° Iff 

43“ S' 

74“ 54' 

42^ 30' 

73“ -iV 
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On Southera Thinn-Shan 
In Pithitvtn iiUtricix - — 

ilua 

Totio Dr Tflku station . 
Fichjnti totra 
Liikchiik rillAgv + 

Ltalik village 
Turfan tov^'n 
Chjohiutioto Settlement 




/iRP. 


. 19^ 

. i 12' 52' 
. , 42^ 40* 
. 42" 40' 

, I 43’ 4' 
. , 43’ tf 


7m KharoAhar dUtrict . — 
Chuhoi viUage 
Kaiwbalir town . 

KurunU'Htatton . « 

y ugur village 


42' ir 

42’ r 
11® 16' 
iV 44' 


7n JITk^Ai di*irict :■— 

Tohiuiai atalion . ► , . 

Mouth of the Klayl, at the Ukend | 
Toiboladr village 

Shab-yar town . . ♦ - ' 

Kuch£ town . . . - 

Kuk^'puyun « ■ <. • 

Eshik-DaBhi station (Ichke-haabi) 


41® 20’ 
41® 35' 
11 ® 10 
41® 5' 
41® 3r 
41° 20' 
42° O' 


la ihr Sairam dhirkt 
Kizyl Htation 
Sairom town 
itara^Usu utation 
Bai town « . * ^ 

yallgan riling ^ 

la the Akifa 

Ilgatai i ■ ‘ ‘ 

U clijuma Tillage , 

AJuu town , » ■ - 

Chjaergu fGhjaekdi^l vilUige 


41® 45' 
41® 4r 
41® Ifi' 
41° 41' 
10° 45' 


41® 41' 
40® O 
41® Vf 
40’ 52 
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Ldo^Ddi^ 

Bat of 
OTwvvirk 


01 ® 12 
01 ® tuv 

DO 23' 
OOP 3' 
tJ0° 13' 
3!>’ l«' 
SOP 21' 


J51' 
15' 
84° 5' 


20 ' 
82° C' 
H3^ 20 
83® SL 
83® 30' 
83^ tVf 
83® 12' 


81® 18' 
81® n' 
81® 1' 
« 1 ® r 

80P 42 


80=" 11' 
7ir 28' 
78® &8' 
78® 35' 


* « M 



















rii 




/if /ig Vsi ilvirief r—’ 
U»h*Tiirffln town 
Siiierbtii riliago . 

Si]|^a viilogo 

/« the I^th^ar ditiricf :-^ 
KiKyl-btti MtAtlOQ 
Toprak (Topiiluk) station . 
¥auYiflhBhr(lngi!^bar) IoylU 
Kbabgnr town 
Aragu Eitatioti 

Onh (iiaocbiO 

In /hf Yarkeud duiriet 
Uu^'A villdge 
Hftn-cbjn tuvi U 
Kuli^ynr (Kuk-y<tr) viilo^ 
Darehiik toirn 
Ak-Alyk villnge 
VArkeuil ttiirn 
^nilvk (iSerlek) viUngc 
Ivan'lid toiA'U 
itertkul (ik ostremitjf) 

/fi tke Kfmtifn dutriet :— 
In the Keryd, or KoJdyo, toi 
Tnk tofYD i 
CLflre or Tiirle village 
Viiriui-kaflb vilioge 
Khotan tourn 
Kiini'kash vUliige 


Chan-ma river« saurcc of 
Dan river, source of , 
tkirten from 3S^ 5l 

HOP 47' long^ to , 
Lob-nor lake^ f^ni ‘ICf 3 
705” 5T to 


1 

>'nrth 1 

l.oniritntb' 
But of 
C'rwumrkr'.fa. 


11° e' 

77' 4<v 


ir 1' 

7r 21' 

' 

50' 

75-'' 4' 


3W” ‘iiy 

75” W 

* 

3H° 

75” 1' 


ail’ IT 

74” 23' 


ao^ 25 

73” kS* 


39’ 52' 

73” 32 

- 

w ir 

73” 22 


30= 52' 

79” 0' 


30” 5>J' 

73® 2(? 


ar T 

rr ir 


30P 15' 

70® 3S' 

, 

37° ir 

75“ 25' 


atf” w 

70” 2 


37° 4S' 

73” 49 


37^ IV 

73” ir 


37“ 4S' 

7if 49 

'U . 

aOP 6S' 

82” 18' 


acf i2 

82° 19 


ae- 47" 

ST® 31' 


3CP 52' 

mV 30' 


37” cy 

80” 21' 

- 

ar 10' 

SO” 2 

Sl-Tf F'3]l IT I-DAS-T5Z1. 


3s^ m ? 

00” 30* 


3dP S«' 

05” 33' 


39” 5' 

03° 10' 

lit., ij 

1 

-Wf 45’ 

m- 4' 




















Tfortb 

I^tuilr. 

Or«ni«flrli. 

Boatifii'nor lake « « ■ - j 

ir 

K' 

nr 

44' 

KaratalA'isbek lBlti>, or Bulliatxi- \ • 





tier, from 3fi' lat.^ lOUP 42' > 

long. (?) H . . ) 



sr 

ftp 

3,T? 

Coufluenco of Kimsea and Touch i 

i:r 

4.7 

.Id' 

MoutL of Konh or iii « 


41' 



Source of Brent Yuldua 

42- 

4-T 


IT 

Source of Kliyl-eu 

12^ 

2<r 

8r' 

T 

Coofluenco of Ki(yl'au and 3Iu-> 

iP 

2.1' 

S2^ 

d' 

iort into the larkond-Iiaria J 

S3' 

Source of S, Muitart river . 


2ty 

7{f 

iMoulb of K. Akjfi^ 

40^ 


ftp 

ft' 

TS' 

Source of Vurun-kaah 

jtir 

ir 

ftp 

Source of Knm-kaab - 
KiirO'kul lake, from HS^2r Jong, to 

W 

44" 

ly 

ny 

L fto’ 
72^ 

S' 

27 

Source of Derliichuk rivei* . 

4:^ 

-15' 

7P 

S3 

FHOU T!IA Bo< 1K iSP llh 

-vriS 


I,IH. 


At bcrnl of Yellow Kiver to^ 


it 

lOP 

14' 

the Woat ♦ . ■ > 



At entrance of Yollow Kivcr| 

iW' 

11' 

lOP 

iy 

into Cliinn , . ■ ^ 




Huliunof lake, from iMT b Int.) 

lOQP i:V long, . . . ) 

Bulunjtir river, iH»urce of 

sr 

4' 

! lijp 

S' 


S' 

itr 

14' 

At conrtueuoe of Unrilu^golo) 

4tr 

2' 

ftp 

7 

with the Tarim - - ' 





Utile Serten lako 


V 


_ 


M - 
















APPENDIX III. 


Marche route from Turf an to Kaehgar in Little 
Bokhara, from a verbal etatement made in 
1831 bg a Chinese inhabitant {Ma-ttang-ehi) 
of the frst-nameH town. Bg Golnbef* 

First night-halt : Tmfan. 

Seventy lis from Tiirfan, a Chinese picket; the 
military force here consists of forty Chinamen 

• • During the wars of Madali-Khan of Kokan, with the 

Chinese in 1830, conducted in Little Bokhara to the diaad- 
Tautage of the latter, several Chinamen were taken captives 
and detained at Kokan. Manv of thete arrived at Orenburg 
with a Khivan caravan, intending to return through Kussia 
to their native country. Every posaible assistance was ren¬ 
dered them, and the staff of the Orenburg corps took 
advantage of their arrival by endeavouring to obtain from 
them some infbrmatiun conci«ming the unknown regions of 
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and fifty Kashgnrians. 'rhc commander U a 
Chinese. They all live together in a little stone 
fort, such as is built at every picket station. The 
soldiers are relieved every’ three years, and do 
not live with their families at the stations, 'rirey 
obtain water from a rivulet issuing fmni the 
mountains, and losing itself in the sand not fur 
from this picket. 

Second nighUhalt: TWyiMMfl. 

Eighty lis fix)m Turfan ; the picket or guard con- 
sists of Chinese, like at Turfan, and close to it is 
a settlement of Kashgnrians, which does not 
contain more than 500 or ’600 inhabitants. A 
considerable trade in all goods is earned on here 
in the shops. The settlement is situated on the 
same rivulet ns the 'Purfan picket. 


Third night-halt: Smbatk. 

Eighty Us from Pugu-sun; a picket and small fort 
in the hills. Water is ohtainetl from wells. 


Central Aaia. Unfortunately, only a few of ataU-menU 
of Ma-tUng-nhi moat be accepted aa dcaerving of c^it; 
the other accounU being both contradictory and doubtful. 
These, bowerer, were taken down as being to a certain extent 
inatructire, and the manuicript tuu aince been preaened m 
the SilH'rian Airhirea. 






Travt'l* in (VnfraJ .‘hin. 


.'i20 

Fourth nigbt*halt: Okhobmla. 

One liiiiuircd and thirty lis.froni Sulmsii; n picket 
in the mountains. A rivulet runs from here 
to Subosh. where it loses itself in the sand. 

FiAb Digfat>halt : Kum^tk. 

One hundred and forty lis from Okhobnin; picket, 
bread and water brought fit)ni the mountains, 
and sold at three different stages on the road 
between Okhnbula and Kunivsh, in houses 
s|x'cially nmstructed for the ])ur}M)se. The 
Kumysh picket obtains water from wells, 
between the stations canivmis frctpieiitly halt 
for the night at these houses for spring water. 

8ixth uight'halt: Ttuiukv. 

Ninety lis from Kumysh picket; also a picket with 
settled residents, in five or six houses removed 
from the town of Aksh. Wells arc here dug for 
water. 

Seventh night-halt: Vtktala. 

One hundred and twenty lis from Yushnku; 
a picket and six or seven houses adjoining, 
|>crinnncntly occupied by traders who have 
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settled licit* from different parts. A small 
bouse is constructed at each of the three 
different stages on the nwd between \ushuku 
luid Ushtala, in which arc sold bread and 
a kind of block pea for horses; money is 
also demanded here for well water. 'Die in¬ 
habitants and troops at Ushtala obtain water 
from springs. 

Eighth night-halt: Chi»^~Shiii-Uoxa. 

Sixty lia from Ushtala; a picket and twenty houses 
with occupants, who arc obliged to furnish twenty 
of the forty men com|x«ing the guard: the 
other twenty ore Chinese, 'lliis place is situated 
on a rivulet bearing the name of the station, and 
flowing to the town of Knra-Shupar. 

Ninth night-hmlt: Shtt-af'Iloso. 

Seventy lis from the Ia»t picket station; a picket 
and a settlement consisting of thirty houses; 
wells dug for water. The Ching-shui-llora 
rivulet remains to the left. Within ten lis from 
Ching-shui-IloiB picket the road traverses thU 
rivulet across a bridge. 

Tenth night-halt: JCara-Skn^itir. 

Seventy lis from Shu-al-lloza; a large town in- 
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habited by Chinese. Kabnyks live in huts about 
the town under the povemment of a wrminn of 
their own race. ITie numlicr of troops here 
Biiiounts to 500 men ; there arc also 500 shops, 
an arsenal, and a powder magazine. I1iis 
town lies l)ctwecii two rivere, the Jirst the Ching- 
shui-Iloza, a siiuill stream, the second the lau-gc 
and navigable Kei-du-Hoa. 'Die latter is crossed 
in l)oats on the roaid to Kaushgair, ui the first 
stage, not far from Kara-tShagior. 


Eleventh night>halt: Uiu~Chan. 

Eighty Ils from the town of Kura-Shugiur. The 
Kei-du-Moa river is crossed at one li from the 
town; the current of the river is towunls the 
left bank. 'Hiere are tliirty-five soldiers at Iliu- 
chan, of whom fifteen arc maintained and 
billeted by Miissulmen occupying here fifteen 
hoiLses. Spring water. 

Twelfth night>halt: JCogote, 

\ siiuill town inhabited by Mtissubnen. ninety lis 
from lliii-Chan. on the Shiui-Dalic rivulet, which 
issues from the mountains on the right. Then* 
are 200 soldiers. 
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Thiiiccnth night>halt; Jiuyur. 

One hundred lis from KogoltS; n picket and settle¬ 
ment consisting of 200 houses occupied by Mus* 
Bulmcn ogriculturists. A rivulet runs by here 
from the mountains on the right. 

Fourteenth night-halt; Ara-Batoi. 

Eighty lis from Bugur; a picket and settlement, 
consisting of fifty houses occupied by Mussiilraeii 
agriculturists. Spring wrater. 


Fifteenth night-halt: Tokania. 

One hundred and twenty Us from Ara-Batai; a 
picket and settlement of thirty houses. Mussul- 
mcn inhabitants. Spring water. 

Sixteenth night-halt: Knekia. 

Seventy lis fiom Tokania ; a very large town, com¬ 
posed of 100,000 houses, occupietl by Mussul- 
mcn; 600 Chinese soldiers. ITic Hi-shu-Hoa 
river runs between the town and the fort, 
which is garrisoned by the Chinese 

;$ovcnU*fnith night-halt: Tan^himi-Ku, 

Seventy lis from the town of Kiichia; a picket and 
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of thirty lioiwes, occupied hy iMu&sul- 
iiieii, SpriDg water. 

111','hteeiith : yitr/^n^^Ku. 

One lumdretl and thirty lis from Yniig-shiii-Ku; 
a jjickct uiid bcttlenicnl of thirty bouses, situated 
o?j u rivulet. 

XiuDteeutli night'halt: limi'CHn. 

lli{;btv lU from Yamiji’-Ku; u hirije town with 
00,000 liouBca, oil a rivulet flowing from right 
to Icil. The Clducse gurrisun consists of 400 
men. 

Twonticlh night-halt ; Yat^DJa^ICtt. 

Sixty lis from the town of Biai-Cliin, ii picket utid 
settlement of thirty houses; spring water. 

Twenty-first: night-lmlt; 

Xmety lis from the Var-DJu-Kuj a picket imd 
settlement of tlurty houses, ^ipring w'atcr. 

Twenty-second night-halt: ZamyN. 

Ninety lis from the Hahi-Yuguii picket j a picket 
and settlement of lOfl houseii, on a rivulet. 
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Twenty-third uight-hAlt: Akf«- 

Nincty li.«J from I he Zamyn picket; nii inmicnae 
towTi, talctl lit hotif?es. Kuiix-liftsh, 

a large river, itiMs wc-stivanls past t)je town ; it 
is not crossed on the n>utc here deseriheid. There 
lire 701 ) soldiers in the towni. 


'rwanty-fourth night-halt: Yatt^-Arj/k. 

p^orty iis fitnii the loivti of Aksil ; ii picket and 
ficttlenient of thirty houses on the haiiks of llie 
Kizyl‘Sn river, which flows tVuiu Kashgar. 


Twanty-iifiii niglit-hall^ l nji--rih‘. 

Seventy lis Irom ye.iJ--Arvk; a picket and scUle- 
inen’t eomiwscd of 50(1 liuiisei on tl.e same nver 
(Ki'iyl-Sn.) 

I'wentv-aiith night-bait; 

140 ibfmm Y«n-Alit n Fckot ,n,d «:Utc,nc..t of 
twenty lionses oii the ainno river (Kiiyl-Sit.) 

Twenty.«!venth night-luati 

Seventy fe front Sl.Wen-llanj a picket and se«l^ 
.nent of thirty hoietes on the ««ne river (kncj'l- 

t?n.) 
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Twentj^ghth eight-halt: ^Aj/u7hi^ for ShiM-Tong,) 
Eighty lis from Shi/iginr-Taiig t ft picket nii^l setHc^ 
merit of thirty houses on the same river (Kizyi- 
Su.) 


Twenty-ninth night-halt : ShUTan^^ 

Sixty lis from Shlji-Taug; a picket aiul settlement 
of thirty iioiises on the same river (KizyhSii.) 

Thirtieth night-halt: Y^an^-Utjan-^JTkhfiidst. 

Us from Shi-Tnng; a jiickct and settlement 
consisting of 200 houses on the same river 
(Kizyl-Su), whieh^ in its course from Knshgiir, 
makes a large curve and approaches the niad^ 
which is straight. Proceeding from Turftm to 
Kashgar, the river beyond Yany-Djau-Tkliaidite 
runs tar to the right of the road» 

Thirty-firat night halt: Tkhn-Tkhini. 

beventy Us from the last place; a picket and settJe- 
metit of thirty houses. Wells lUig for water. 

Thirty ^second night-halt ^ C>- Tkh uiL 

Seventy Us fmm Tkhu-Tkhiai; a picket mnl settle* 
ment of thirty houses. VVells dug for water. 
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Thirty-third night-halt: Saa Tkhiai. 

Sixty Its fmm Vr-Tkhiai; a picket niid settleiiKMit 
of thirty houses. Wells dug for water. 

Thirty-fourth night-halt: ^‘Tkkiai. 

Eighty lis from San-'fkhiai; a picket and settle¬ 
ment of thirty houses. Wells are dug for water. 

Thirty-fifth night-halt: U-Tkkiai. 

Ninety lis from Sy-Tkhiai; a picket and settlement 
of thirty houses. Water from natural springs. 

Thirtyaixth night-halt: Liu Tkhiai. 

Seventy lis from Il-Tkhiai; a picket and settlement 
consisting of 100 houses, on a small river. 

Thirty-serenth night-halt: Cku Tkkiui. 

Ninety lis fron> Liu-Tkhiai; a picket and settlement 
consisting of 100 houses, on the same river. 

Thirty-eighth night halt: Tkhiai. 

Eighty lU from Chu-Tkhiai; a picket .md settle¬ 
ment of seventy houses, on the same river. 

Thirtyjiinthnight-hJt: I'erW. 

Ninety lis from Pa-Tkhiai; an immense town, con- 
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Uiininp 300,000 (?) hoiisc>«, sitimted on tho nvcr 
Sa-Koa, flowing on the left side of the road. Tlie 
military force in the town consists of 1000 sol¬ 
diers. Mn-Tiaiig-Shi considers the town of 
Yarkend to l>e five times ns large again as Oren¬ 
burg, where there arc 1500 houses. 

Fortieth night-halt: Ta-Lian. 

Seventy lis from the town of Yarkend ; a picket 
and settlement composed of 400 hou.ses, on a 
small river. 


Forty-first night-halt: Tum-C\an. 

Eighty lis from the 'ra-Lian settlement; a picket 
and settlement* of seventy houses, on a small 
river. 

Forty-accond night-halt: T^r-Chan. 

Eighty lis from Tun-Chan; a picket and settle¬ 
ment consisting of 200 houses. Water is hen? 
ohtainetl from springs. 

Forty-third night-halt. Tala.Vba. 

Eighty lis fn)ni 'rir-('han; a picket and .settlement 
consisting of 400 hou.scs, on a small river. 
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Forty fourth night-halt; Yarngihahr. 

Eighty lis from Talft-r»>a; n large t4>u n on the Ak- 
Daria River, flowing on the left sitlc of the rooil. 
In the town there are 300 soldiers. 


Forty-fifth night-halt: Plan Cho. 

One huiulrecl lis from the town of Yanyshnhr; a 

picket and settlement consisting of 100 houses, 

on a sniall river. 


FortyJiixth night-halt; Kaakgar. 

Seventy lis from Pian-Cho; an immense town, 
containing ICO.ttOO lioascs. situated on the 
Kizyl-Su river, which mns from here with a 
large bend to the Yany-Aryk iiieket, and thence 
along the above rood to Yany-Djan-Tkhaidse. 
Tlie miliUry force in this town numbers 1500 

men. , 

The night-halts are herein indicated at the 

pickets and in the settienients; but some of the 
stages of the road are so tong that caravans are 
sometimes unable to perform them in a single day. 
and are obliged to halt for the night on the i^d. 
For this reason the dUtmiee from Turf... to>».shgar 
is reckoned a passage of fifty-eight day. ...stead of 

forty-six. 
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Notett OH thr of Humut Khirti, 

Kuhhweiii^ Secretto Col. fqnafie/^^ 
Mission to Central Asia. 


[Notk^—S ince the foregoing Mran in type, attention 
haa been directed to the accompanying paper wliteli ie eo 
imporiont, both in itself nnd from the otTieia] poRition of 
the writer, that no apology is needed for including it in 
the Appendix, although its proper portion would of course 
have been after Chapter TIL] 

Kh[va was in (ximmimication with Russia as fnr 
back as tlie 1 tth ocntiu^^ but the official in- 
tencoutse between those coiiiitnes of which there is 
any authentic record took place in 1557^ in the 
reign of Ivon the Terrible, after the taking of 
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Kazan, when Khivan Ambassadors arrived at the 
Court of the Tsar to mV for liberty tij trade with 
llnssia. Similar missions visited Moscow, in 
1563, 1560, and 15S3. The ptuseut 
relations between llussia tmd Khiva may l>e said to 
date from the latter part of the Hth centmy, since 
when the Kliivans have had recourse to frequent 
iiiiBsrona and hccu profuse in gifts and promises 
of allegiance, when sent to appease the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Russian Sovereign for ravages eoin- 
raitlcd on their fi’onticrs; but strong tn the imagi- 
nation of their own inacccssihility, the Kiiivans 
have always returned to their exil practices, aurl 
defied thJ power of Russia, until recalled to reason 
hy i mm inent dangers of chastisemcnt^ 

The Tsars, on the other hand, have alternately 
used concdiatioiia aiul threats in the pursnii of 
their frivourite oljjcct, that of opening a trade with 
India through the countries of Turkestan. In the 
early part of the 17 th centiirj^ the Khtvans eom- 
plained of the inroads of the Unil C(*ssacks, who to 
this dav retain the traditions of their campaigns 
against* Khiva. Li 

Khiva, hut were defeated on their upturn llionce. 

1„ 1622, Afghan. th« Klmn of Khivn, 

hi, relation,, «,ught the prot«rtinn of T«ir Midmel 




53?J if/ Cf'/ttf'fi/ .'isfifi, 

l*edort>vitcl3, and ofteriitl, if rfsitured tf> liis digiiitv. 
to IjL'come a vmssul uf Russia. 

A Khivaii envoy presentetl to Peter the Great 
in 1700, » letter fft>ni Klmii Shanniz, in wliidi the 
latter asked the 'I’siir trr receive the idlegiimcc of 
the people subject to him. ll}' a letter ol the Stitli 
■lulv, Peter intiimiit.etl his couipliance with tlitit 
re<juestj t^>ntinuing it snbsetiueiitly in i 703 by a 
letter to the new Khiiu of Khiv^i, Anik Ahmet, 
The J/mrflT Joitr/ta/, of April, 1703, contained the 
following notice on this subject;— 

** The Khnri of Khiva has sent hia Amhusssidors to 
our High Lord and King, recjnctitiag the High 
Lad to allow him, the Kbtm of Khiva, with nil 
tlwjse under his domhiitnvs^ to render for ever 
jdJegiunee to His Jlajcsty the Tsar, which onr 
l^overcigii Lortl has gnieioasly gmiited, ami now 
sends Ins Ambassador to the Khan of Khiva/^ 

At this time there were reports of gold saanl 
being found on t!ie Auiu-Daria (Oxns), the Ciispnni 
months of which were said to be purposely tilled 
up hy the Khivaiis, and its waters deflected into 
the Aral; and that it would he easy to ilestroy 
the dams erected by tbo Khivans aiul to restore the 
river to its ancient bed. 'I’his intelligence wsis 
brought til Astrakhan by u Tiirknnm called Hodju’ 
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Nefes. At Astnikliiin» Ncfcs made nci|uauit- 
mice of Prince Smnonof, a native of GliUian, con^ 
verted to Christianity, with whom he set out in 
1713, for Moscow, to propose to the Emperor thnt 
he siiouUl seize, A^th iissistnnce of the Turkmen, 
the country Ixirdering tiie Oxiia, then in the pos¬ 
session of the UKheks. Prince tiagarin. Governor 
of Siberia, arrived in Moscow the same year with a 
report to IIU Majesty oil the gold sands of Little 
Bokhara, Hodja-Ncfes and Prince Samonof were 
prasented to the Emperor by Prince Bekoviteh- 
Cherkaski, Captain of the body-guard, and in great 
favour with the Emperor. Ashur-Rek, the Kliivau 
Knvoy then at the Russian Court, confirmed the 
report about the gold sand of the Oxns; he nc- 
raaiiicd at St. Petersburg, from 1713 to 1715* and 
enjoyed the favour of Peter the Great, lie was 
also very' intimate witli Prince (Jagarin. voivode of 

Siberia. 

Asluir-Bck suggested thot Peter the Great should 
construct at the old month ot the Oxas. probahly 
on Knu-tiovoda spit, a fort capable of containing 
11)00 men. imd told HLs JInjestj. that the Khan 
would not oppose the destniction of the dams re- 
ported to have been ennst rocted. nor the nstomtimi 
of the Anui to its former bed. 
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This Envoy wsls fliamissod from St. Prtersbni:^, 
in I7l5i the Etnponop giving him omong other 
presents for the Kliam six guns with everything 
complete, ami u ransitlcrablc quantity nf powder ; 
but these were taken away and the Envoy tempo¬ 
rarily detained at Astnikhan in consequence of a 
revolution at Khiva. Yadi-ber had died in 1714, 
and was succeeded by Khan Arang, of the Kaiti- 
kalpak tribe, who was in his itirii replaced by Khan 
Shirgazi of Boklmra. 

In a letter of the 5tb March, ITIS, to Chirikof, 
the Commandant of Astrakhan, Ashur-Eck, write? 
that he was commissioned by the Emperor Peter 
to go to India for the purchase of parrots and 
panthers. 

It is probable that Peterj wishing to ascertain 
the nearest route to Indm, and to establish com- 
inerctai relations with that rich country [its further 
indicated in the subsequent appointment of Lien- 
tenant Kojin and the Mur/a TevkcleJ, sent Ashur- 
Bek on a mission of that kind, who, after niakiug 
the necessary purchases in India, was to have re¬ 
turned to St* Petersburg. 

In the year 1710, Prince Bekovitch Cherkaski 
(of Circassia), was sent as envoy to Khiva and 
Bokhara, to inquire al>out the gold, the East Indies, 
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the tnvde of tl^ose countries, and other lociil cir- 
cuinstancea. Many officers were sent with him to 
survey the Cmspinii and AmJ sens, and for other 
purjwses. Prince Samonof and ITodjn-Kefes were 
likewise with him, mid the rest of his suite consisted 
of mcrchnnts from Astmkhnn and other parts of 
Russia, Tartars, and Bokhariuns, uumberitig about 
200 men. Oa the road, after passing the Emha 
river, he receivnl an autograph order fmiii the 
Emperor to send to India, through Persia, n man 
ucqnnintcd with the language of these comitries in 
whom confidence might t>e placed, and who should 
collect information about this country, and particu¬ 
larly about the imrs where gold was reimrted to 
abound, returning to Russia by way of Chinn ajid 
Bokbaitk Murza Tevkelcf was accordingly sent. 
Tho horbarous murder, in 1717, of PKn™ 
Ikkovitch* at Porsu. a town ahoiit seventy miles 
NAV, of Kh^v;^ in which, however, the Khan of 
Rokhara was not impheated, put an end to Iheu 
enterprise. 

During the reign of the Eniprcsa Aimc, in 1731, 
Colonel Erdl^erg was sent as envoy to Khiva, but 

* niB hmi Btuffed with hBy Bad sent to the of 
Bokliara, in token of Tirtorj'- The eoiaierfl foroung 
p<>ditLOD were either murdered op tedpooii to td^Tery. ' < 

Chap. Ihr P- 
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being pillaged on the road, lie was obliged tu ret uni 
unsuccessful. Nine years uHer, in 1740, the 
Khivnns invited Abdul-Kaini, then Chief of the 
Lesser Horde of Kirghizes, subject to Russia since 
1730, to reign over them as Khun, and he was 
accortlingly elected. On assuming the sovereignty 
of Khiva, Abdul-1 laira declared the Khonat to lie 
subject to Russia, thinking by that means to arn^st 
the inarch of Nadir, Shah of Persia, then on hLs 
way to attack him. At that time there were two 
RiLssian officers at the Court of the Khan—Lieu¬ 
tenant Gladishef and a topographical engineer of 
the name of JMiuiivin. They had l>een sent at the 
rcipiest of Abdul-llaim to build a town at the mouth 
of the Syr-Daria (laxartcs). They had orders to 
make a preliminary siurey of the l(K*ality, but not 
tinding the Khan at his Horde, they proceeded to 
Khiva. Mimivin was then sent by the Khan to 
meet Nadir Shah, and ask for merey, but his inter¬ 
cession was of no avoil^ and the Shah soon after 
took Khiva by a«isault.* 

In 1750, during the reign of the Empress 
Elizalicth, the Khivans proposed, through their 

• iJeo orcouot of Uladishcrs and ^lurevia't Journey from 
Onk to Khiva and back, in 17-10-41. Ed. by Khanikof in 
1851. 
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envoy, Ir-l^ek, mi intimnte nllianee with their 
roiintiy. 'Hiis did not. however, prcM'iit a Uuiwinii 
eanivnn from iieing pillaged the following year.. 

Doctor or Major Rlankenagel was wnt to Khiva 
in 1792, by the Empress Catherine II., at the 
special request of the Khan, llcing persecuted by 
the latter for his inability to cure blindness, he was 
obliged to flee for his life, and retumetl to Ritssia 
by way of Mangyshlak and Astrakhan. 

After Abdul-llaira another subject of Russia was 
chosen Khmi of Khiva, namely Nurnli, son of 
Abdul-llaira. In 1750 Khiva was govcme<l by 
Kaip.a Kirghiz Sultan, also subject to Russia; and 
even to the year 1800 the Inckhs or successors, were 
always elected from among Kirghiz and Karakalpak 
princes subject to Russia, who to this day ore the 
sole lawful heirs to the throne of Khiva, lieuig of 
the “white bone,” as descendants of Mahommc<l and 
Genghis-Khan. M^hen Rtizer, an Uzbek prince, 
subdued the petty princes at the beginning of the 
present century, and took the title of Khan of 
Kharesm. the subjection of Khiva to Russuv 
ceased, and was even replaced by an otfens.ve 
iKjlicy. This is more particuhirly remarkable in the 
reign of Mahommed Rahim, brother of lltizcr. 
lictwecn 1801 and 1824. He began by subjecting 


Travpf^ in O'ntral Anin. 




the Aral territory, now no longer in existence, ninl 
oppressed in various ways the Kirghizes triliutaiy’ 
to Russia.* Ho made inroads on the latter, drove 
away their cattle, and induce<l whole camps to enter 
his dominions, so that at last the whole of the Lesser 
Horde was compelled to pay tribute to the Khan 
of Khiva. At the time of the death of Mahommed 
Rahim, in 1824, the Khivuii Khuuat, says M. 
Khanikof, possessed already the fonu of |K)liti(rul 
unity, actually subject to the ruler of Khiva, 
ae()uiring thereby a certain amount of political im- 
|)ortauce. Rut this reform, although a decided 
success if compared with the previous state of the 
Khannt, was nevertheless not sutticient to make the 
latter im|>ortunt cither as an enemy or an ally of 
Russia. 

The insolence of the Khans of Khiva was, how¬ 
ever, so great on several (X'casions, that Russia was 
more than once on the point of punishing them. 
'ISvice, in fact, viz., in 1801 and 1804, the seizure 
of Khiva had been onlered by the £m|)oror8 Paid 


• The Ami tciritoiy, Ijing to the South of the .\ral, wns 
long inilepcntlent, but at last became tributaijr to Khiva in 
the reign of Blahomutcd Bahim. The minority of its popu¬ 
lation was composed of Uzbeks, but there was a cousidemble 
number of Karaiolpaks and Kirghizes. 
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juid ^Vlcxander, but the cxiMsditions were delayed, 
owing to some disturbances in the Orenburg 
country, although in 1802 the Khivans disputed 
the passage of a R»issian niLssion to Bokhara under 
Lieutenant Gaverdovsky, from Orsk. 

Captain (afterwards General) Mumvief travelled 
in 1819 jmd 1820 from Mangishlak Bay, in the 
Caspian, to Khiva, hav'mg been sent, together with 
a Bashkir official, to negotiate with the Klian; but 
they were unsuccessful, and Muravief, after licing 
dctainotl some time a prisoner, narrowly cscapcti 
with his life.* 

In order to put an end to the depredations of the 


• 

• In 1835 the Russian Government, finding that they 
could not put an end to the intrusions of the Khivans, and 
the'escfssea which they committed, resolved on more 
rigorous measures, and seised a site pear Mangtshlak on the 
Eastern shore of the Caspian, opposite Astrakhw, and built 
a fort which commanded the landing places m the boy. 

This gave great offence to Ullah Kuli-Khan, who remon- 
.tmtoa rtronglj, iu.d Ming bem thrraU^cd to ont 

plimdcring I»rti« more numorou. tlnm betoe. Uo co^ 
plnined to tho Klun. of Bokb«. «id Kh.« rfwot tho 
Linion of bi. country, but tbey bun no 
whUc they .dmitted tbo juntice of hi. dcimuid. •nio Ri^ 
.Un., .bortly after occupying the 

Cwpian, *nt out a reconnoitring party of ab^t 1 JO men, 
u^r two inco of rank. They were aU brought ta b rgcndj 
and .old ra .lave, in Bokhara «id Kokau. notvn^Md.ng 
the remonstrances of the Em|aror of RuiMua.-BcBaas. 


5 Ki 'Drnvt'fjt in ('entraJ Axin. 

Khivniis and to liljcrnte the nuiiiy prisoners they had 
made on the Caspian and on the Orenburg line of 
frontier, the Emperor Xicliolas ordered, in 1830, 
an embarpjo to Ih' laid on all Khivan traders and 
their goo<ls, found on the frontier lines of Orenburg 
and Siljcria, in Astrakhan, or within any of the 
dominions of Russia. In return for these the Khan 
was eallcd upon to give up his Russian prisoners, 
numl)ering several hundred men, and cease all 
offensive measures towards Russia. The Khivans 
were not to be released, nor was any trade to l>e 
carried on between the two countries, until these 
conditions had been fulfilled. 

The Khivurt tnulers in Russia* were accordingly 
detained, in Augmst, 1830, on their return from the 
fair of Xijni-Novgorod. The Governor-Genend of 
the Orenburg country then infonned Allah-Kul, 
the Khan of Khiva from 1824 to 1840 (a son of 
Mahommed Rahim), of the measures which had 
l)cen adopted by the Emperor, and demanded the 
restoration of all the Russian prisoners and the im¬ 
mediate suspension of his evil designs against Russia, 

• Th€«c are said to have been forty-six in number. This 
summary proceeding nave great offence to the Chiefs of 
Turkestan, who at once commenced a system of retaliation.- - 
BtraSKs. 
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thrcfttcniiig the retention of the Khivan .tnKler« 
with their goods, and the intcmiption of tih com- 
jncreial intercourse, until these conditions were 
carried out * The tiret etfcct of these measures was 
the arrival of a courier with letters, in the month 
January, 1837, The Khivan messenger declared 
that the Khau was retuiy to deliver his Russian 
prisonere, if Rtissia liberated the Khivan trudchi 
and destroyed Fort Novo-Alexaiidrovsk on the 
Caspian. The Kluvaiis were told that the tradcni 
would only be released on the retunt of the Russians 
detained In Kliivn; and their hn&okut demmid 
respcctingFort Novo-Alexondrovsk w iis treated with 
silence. In the mouth of November of the same 
year, Kabnl-Bai arrived at Orcnhiirg as envoy from 
Khiva, bringmg twenty five Kussian prisoners and 
considerable presents. His son was nmongst the 
Khivans detained at Orenburg. The Khan, finding 


• CKnend Pertvaky. wTOt€ m follow- to 
tho ISth September, im nctitfna aw bad, Md bft.1 
seed preduii bad fruit. If you wiih to to jonr 

aouBea in time, retura all your Biia*iian pi^onen at 
and pwmiBO to conduct yourself peswefully and amioably in 

mtew%not .^unteimnce mpine and murder, nor mtorfen, 

Jth the govemmtmt of the Kaiiak peopbi pve Ibe 
\JL of tbfErnperor of Ru-^^la th^ tirivUe^^ Hia Maj^tj 
^ to youw in Hi* own dominions, nod the pwt will bo 

forgotten 
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tliat lys subject* irere well tnjated in llussin, 
thought ho would get out of his difficulty by the 
exercise of some giiijti mg, oud occordijjgly nssuicd 
the Russians that he hud taken some trouble to 
/xiTVect the prisouerg, and that if any still remained 
tlicj' would bo liberated. It was ascertaine<l from 
the Russians who returned that the Khmi was 
afroitl of Ijoijig met with other demands after fuU 
lining the lirst conditions, and tliafc ho would be 
made to pay hm, or the price of blood, for the 
muitlcr of Prmec Bekovitch, mid give satisfaction 
for the numerous robberies of caravans, or even 
Run for all Russitms who had died in captivity, 

'I his IS why he only sent tweijty.fivo prisoners by 
KabnbBai. Tlie envoy was sent back the same 
month With the answer that the dcumnde nuidc 
liy Russia would not be modified, that the release 
of all the jmsoners would bo insisted on, and that 
until these demands were complied with, eveij 
Khivan subject entering the -douunfou of Russia 
would he detained, and kept until a gerieral ex* 
change of prisoners took place. After waiting 
two years, scarcely ] 00 men were restored, while 
in ISiiO about 200 and more fiBhermeu had been 
scisted on the Ciispum, 

It was n,m- evldcit lliut flic inturesta of Hiissia, 
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the prosperity of her tmde, end the well-being of 
her subjects, could only be secured ">oo‘ 
meesurcs. On the 14th (20th NovemW, 1839. e 
dcclamtiou was published at Orenburg, of the rauses 
aud objects of tbe military operations agamst Kho a. 
That document pmceeded to say:-“.l.;st and n»- 
«,„able considerations have induced His Majt^ty to 
Emimror to send a militao' force agmnst Khiva 
ordlr to secure by force of arms the nghU am 
interesU of RussUin subjecUs to put an end to 
pillage and rapine, to liberate prisoners then n 
KhWa to inspire the respect due to Russia, and to 

theSnauenee indisputably lielouipng^ 

her and which was the only guarantee for tbe 
mlteuanee of peace in that portion of iVsia. 
Such IS the object of the intended expediUon 

“^e are- weU known, paving in 

^„er the forces under Geneml Pe^ski 
,-ere obliged to return without reaching Khiva. 

, geverc Rost and the depth of the 
:r The expedition, which num^red 500^^. 

men. had nevertheless Uie effect of bnnging ^e 

Khan to his senses, though tcmporanl}. In the 
^ of I-^IO he released all the Russian 

summer of is nffirrr wlio 

prisoners. Shakespere. an Eiiglusb officer who 
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had arrived at Khiva from Cabul in l S39, under¬ 
took to conduct the prisoners to Russia, 'riiey 
were about 400, and hud l)een taken at various 
periods between 4780 and 1839. Some of them 
occupied high jK)sitions in Khiva; thiLsone of them, 
William Laurentief, was Chief of the Artillery, while 
Ann Kostin, the wife of a soldier, acted as house¬ 
keeper to Khan Allah-Kul. 

On the 18th July, 1840, the Khan of Khiva 
issued a proclamation or firman aix)lishing the 
tnide in Russian slaves, and prohibiting inroads 
into the Russiim dominions; this, coupled with the 
releasing of the prisoners, was considered satisfac¬ 
tory’ by the Russimi Goveniment, and it was deter¬ 
mined to renew commercial rehitions and open 
negotiations with the Khivans. 

Lieutenant Aitof, who had jUso been detained 
in Khiva, returned to Orenburg before the arrival 
of the other prisoners on the 18th (30th) October, 
1840. He accompanied to St. Petereburg a Khi- 
van envoy, Athanias, IIodja-Reis’ Mufti,who brought 
a letter addressed to the Emperor, and retunied in 
the spring of 1841. Tlierc were three envoys 
after him from Khiva, but none of them went to 
St. Petersburg. 

In 1841, Captain Nikiforof was despatched with 
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one of these envoys (Shinar Muliinet-Nioz), us agent, 
with instructions to re-establish relations with 
Khiva, and, if possible, to make some kind of 
treaty ; but he returned without success. 

Colonel Danilevski, ajjother diplomatic agent, was 
sent to Khiva in 1842. He succeeded in making 
the first treaty between Russia and Khiva. During 
his residence in Khiva, Allah-Kul died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Haliim-Kul. But treatie^ 
and stipulations were of no avail. The Khivans 
still continued to injure Russia in the Kirghiz* 
Step|)e, mid endeavoured to strengthen themselves as 
much as possible on the Syr-I)aria (liLxarte^,) where 
Russia had been for many years past erect mg forti¬ 
fications. The construction of forts on the Svr- 
Darla frightened the Khivans; they fiUly apjire- 
ciate the importance of the occupation of the liank 
of the liver, saying that if the Russians luti to 
drink the waters of the Syr-Daria with them, they 
can no longer exist. Since the erection of Fort 
Ferovski, Khiva has evidently l>oen afraid of open 
war with Russia. Thus she has alw'ays evaded 
the invitation of mi alliunco w ith Kokmi against the 
Russians. Without ojienly mmiift'sting any un¬ 
friendly disfiosition towards Rii.ssia. Khiva never 
ccas<*d to avail herself of op|>ortuiiities to injure 
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Jlussiii iij secret, hy enutinuin^ to solid sjiios ftiid 
gntherera of triliiito into the Steppe. She iirgctJ 
the thoughtless Kirghixes to a fanatical oimiity to 
wards Russia, supported the insurrection ary at¬ 
tempt of Keoisar, Jset Kutebar, Naijar and other 
ftirghiz rebeis, by promises of aaaisfanoe in ease of 
open rebellion. In addition to her own dis^jsitlon, 
she was probably incited by Turkey, wliieb was 
visited by her envoys in 1S53 ami 1S51. 

Since 185G, Khiva is governed by Said Mobam- 
meil, son of Khan Mobaimued Rabim, and brother 
of the celebrated Allah-Kid, He was elected to 
the Khnnat in IfioO, at the age of thirty* Ilia 
election was preceded by many disturbances and 
internecine wars; but these have ceased for the 
present- In 1857, Said Mohammed sent Fanil- . 
Hodja, the Sheith-iri-Islam of the Khanat, to an¬ 
nounce his accession and to convey his condolence 
on the death of the Emperor Nicholas, and his coii- 
gTfitnlation on the accession of the present Emperor, 
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